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DRIFTED the brume like a flag But all was bright in the hold 
Over the sea-lashed crag, Of Biorn the Viking bold, 
Frost and foam-mist lag Priests in vestments of gold 

In the ice-clogged passes ; Were chanting their masses. 
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For the yule-tide feast was here 

In the midnight of the year, 

With prayers and wassail cheer 
And wild-boar slaughter. 

What the priests of the south had said 

To Biorn so well had sped, 

He had let them pour on his head 
Baptismal water. 


And now, as he knelt and heard 

The grace of the Angel word, 

Within his soul was stirred 
A pious emotion ; 

Then his thoughts went out on the main 

And he wished him a heathen again, 

As he mused on the foes he had slain 
On land and ocean. 


Soon as the rites were sung, 
As a long-bent bow unstrung 
Flies back—so fierce upsprung 
His spirit savage ; 
And he cried: “I have prayed my prayer, 
Now—arms! to the north I’ll fare, 
The Jarl I hate lives there— 
His lands [’ll ravage.” 


The priest with a face of alarm 
Laid hand on the Viking’s arm— 
“This holy tide!—no harm 

Nor strife should pollute it.” 
Shouted Biorn as he frowned— 
“Have your holy waters drowned 
My courage ?—’T will be found 

Hard blows still suit it.” 


So the priest cast off his stole 
And sighed from his inmost soul, 
As he thought of the wassail bowl 
And the yule-feast’s splendor— 
Said he: “If Biorn will ride 
My duty is by his side— 
His savage soul I may guide 
To a mood more tender.” 


So Biorn and the priest rode through 
The black night, drenched with dew, 
Silt and sea-scud flew 

Over men and horses; 
Under huge crags they paced, 
Over the white ice-waste 
Lurid north-fires traced 

Their phantom courses. 


And as they rode, the lays 

Of the old heroic days 

Blent with the surf in the bays, 
And the hill-pine’s rattle ; 


And strémkarls seemed anear 

To chant from the frozen mere 

Weird old legends to cheer 
The Norseman to battle. 


Gray dawn silvered all, 
Scaur and water-fall, 
And gleamed on the castle wall 
Of the Jarl so hated; 
And there, equipped for the fray 
Stood the Jarl with his array,— 
Biorn cried out: “ ‘To-day 
Will my wrath be sated!” 


Each Norseman clenched his teeth 

And laughed like demons beneath 

The earth when men unsheath 
Their swords on one another; 

When the shout goes up amain, 

And over the battle plain 

The dread voice peals in vain: 
“Slay not thy brother!” 





But ere they closed—the brand 
Dropped powerless from each hand— 
Dumbly they both did stand 
While a thrill swept o’er them— 
For unto each a strange 
Vision wrought a change 
The eyes of neither could range 
From the sight before them. 


Each round the head of his foe 

Beheld a halo grow— 

Like the altar-tapers’ glow 
At the benediction, 

An aureole pure and faint 

As painters give some saint, 

Or the thorn-crowned head when they paint 
The Crucifixion. 





Cried Biorn: “O Christian priest! 

What magic of the East 

Have you brewed at your Christian feast 
To raise this vision ? 

The Jarl is a sinful man, 

Yet round his head I scan 

That halo that doth span 
Christ’s head elysian.” 


Spoke the priest: “I will unfold 
This vision, Biorn the Bold! 
Sacred must thou hold 
Thy fellow-creatures— 
Friend or foe must be 
Christ’s image unto thee, 
In friend or foe thou must see 
Only his features. 
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“ Anger is ever weak— The vision divine was gone— 


The strong soul is the meek, O’er the white ice-waste Biorn 

Who pardoning words doth speak Rode home that yule-tide mom 
O’er self victorious— Enwrapt in wonder; 

This is the one sublime ’Twas a truth hard for the stout 

Courage that conquers crime, Old Norseman to spell, no doubt— 

Honor outlasting time— Courage and glory without 
God-like—all glorious.” Fighting and plunder! 
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“A merry heart doeth vod 
like a medicine % 
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“ WILLIAM Farris, Maker, Annapolis ”— | —the maker of thj stately time-piece that 
such is the inscription on the face of an old | in measured cade still records the creep- 
clock standing in an old hall in old Annap- | ing hours, marking the day of the month 
olis. And pray who was William Farris? | and showing the phases of the moon by the 
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appearance and disappearance of that ever 
rubicund and amiable countenance which, 
in obedience to the mysterious mechanism, 
peers over and dodges behind the dial-plate | 
with lunar punctuality. 

He must needs have been an oddity. 
The only record of his life, his will in rhyme, 
turns up from the dusty pigeon-hole of a 
dead lawyer’s office-desk, legally indorsed, 


“ W. Farris, watch-maker at Annapolis, Mary- 
his will,—composed 


land, by Miss Charlotte 





Heselius, first wife of Thomas Jennings Johnson 
Esq., and daughter of Heselius, the portrait limner.”’ 


We quote as follows : 


* ” - > 


“ Then, I give and bequeath to my dear loving wife, 

In case she’s a widow the rest of her life, 

The plates, spoons and dishes, pots, kettles and 
tables, 

With the red-and-white cow that 


inhabits the 


stables, 
The landscape, and “ Judith ” that hangs on the wall, 
And the musical clock "hind the door in the hall. 
My buckles and cane to son William I give 
And no more, because he’s got substance to live, 








THE MUSIC-LESSON. 


His road I took care in his youth to instruct him, 
Tho’ I say it myself a princess might trust him. 
The dog grew ungrateful, set up for himself, 
And at Norfolk, they say, he has plenty of pelf. 
Since he’s gone away ’twill be best for his brother. 
I give Hyam his portion to comfort his mother, 
All the tools in my shop to said Hyam I give 
And, if he minds work, he’ll make out to live. 
My coat, which I turned, is a very good brown 
And may serve many years to parade in the town. 
*Twill be good as ever if he take my advice, 
And the buttons of silver will make it look nice, 
The ony in the back which is greased by my 
‘club’ 





Would come out if he’d take good care to rub 
It with soap and with brush or good spirits of 


wine, 
Which will freshen the cloth and make it look 
fine. 
The coat he must wear with my corduroy breeches 
When Abbey has given them a few odd little 
stitches. 
And Ab will be kind, I know, to her brother 
Because he’s the favourite of me and his mother. 
A pair of silk hose I had when a boy 
I intend shall be his; ’twill give him much joy 
To own these said hose he has begged for so 


often, 
But they ne’er shall be his till I’m safe in my coffin. 
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I had always a mind to give them to Saint 

Till he, like a fool, turned Methodist quaint. 

I swore at the time he never should have them; 

And I know Saint would wear, the other would 
save ’em. 

For the reasons here mentioned I leave them to 


H 
To oom if he pleases when walking is dry. 
*To my son, Charles Farris, I leave and bequeath 
My watch and bird organ, and also I leave 
To said son, as he pleases, a black ring or pin; 
There are two ready made which I’m sure would 
suit him, 
They’re the first 
done, 
But good, in all conscience, enough for my son. 
The teeth he may have, rather curiously strung, 
Every tooth that I’ve drawn since the time I was 
young ; 
Six pair of thread stockings; 


that I made, rather clumsily 


two cotton, two 
yarn ; 

That my wife, poor, dear woman, sat up all night 
to darn. 

These will last him, with care, a very great while 

And so money he’ll save to make the pot boil. 

To Saint Farris, my son, who is now on the seas, 

I will that he has any roots that he please; 

All my garden utensils; Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversa- 


tions ;’ 

And I wish he’d leave sea to live with his rela- 
tions. 

I know all their minds, and they all love poor 


Saint, 
And his brother has promised to teach him to 


paint. 
The ‘History of China’ and ‘Swift’ sometimes 
lend, 
When your business or pleasure requires, a friend; 
Such acts, my dear children, I very well know 
Are of much greater service than making a foe. 


* In August, 1765, Charles Farris is mentioned as one of 
many citizens to resist successfully the landing of the odious 
stamp Le ty 


Nier had his thigh broken. 


PRINTING OFFICE OF MARVLAND GAZETTE. 


In the scuffle which ensued Mr. Thomas Mc- | 





Guscny Club; 
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JONAS GREENE, PRINTER OF MARYLAND GAZETTE. 1745. 


Thank God! I’ve but two that I hate from my 


eart, 

And, as ill luck would have it, they’re not far 
apart. 

I’ve the greatest dislike—God forgive me the 
sin— 

But indeed there’s no bearing that old Allan 


uinn. 

There’s another I hate bad as Quinn for the fraud 

That his heart is so full of, that is Jonathan 
Todd 


This sin, as I die, I hope will be forgiven ; 

Or else I am sure I shall ne’er get to heaven. 

My sons, if you heed me, beware of such friends; 
They'll destroy all you’re worth, if they have but 

the means. 

To Nancy, the darling of me and my wile, 

I give and bequeath the spinnet for life. 

Once I thought she would play with the help of 

a master, 





But, it grieves me to say, she 
learned not a bit faster. 
Harry Woodcock I trusted to 
teach her to play, 

But I soon found ’twas money 
and time thrown away ; 

So she did what was right, made 

me save all my pelf, 

icked out a tune here and 

there by herself. 

All the town knows that Harry’s 
a very great liar 

And music from him she could 
never acquire. 
What a time there has been for 
his making of money! 
Like a puppy he’s missed it, 
like a puppy he’s funny ; 

Poor devil, sometimes, in the 
midst of a gloom, 

For a dinner he’s forced 
play the buffoon; 

But I still like old Woodcock, 
I vow and declare; 

As a proof I shall leave him a 
lock of my hair. 

To Abigail next; my trunk, 
desk, and papers 


And 


to 


1745 
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That’s therein contained and a large box of wafers. , My feelings are many but words are too few 
The ‘ Spectator ’ for her, as she reads very well | To tell how it pains me to bid them adieu.’’ 
And she’ll soon learn to write, for now she can 
spell, . 1 is time 
rr be gt tat wont ae he mont |, Here means tema and ising He 
earning, : s, é 
And, I flatter myself, she’s a girl of discerning. | marked by the quadrant of powder the club 
. . eee res + ge tay I leave ay Sas i | of his queue described as it moved back 
For Sylva she’d always a very great fancy. . : . . 
That woman’s first child, about fifteen years old, and forth with his head, like one of his own 
I give to my Abb lest for debt she be sold. pendulums, so fulfilling the resemblance 
Poor thing, ’twas a fool from its birth, I well | men grow to of their pursuits. We have a 
know, ; : ; picture of his house, his family and his 
But her mistress will teach her to spin, knit, and friends the * landscape ” and the picture 
sew. 5) | > s » ar ; 
I leave to Sol Mogg for tolling the bell, of “Judith” in the hall, with the musical 
My old hat and pipe which he knows very well. | clock behind the door, the: spinnet in the 
pod been my <_< oy nd aoa fy | parlor and the red-and-white cow in the 
aaa ob ie at da aan, | | stable. Then there was the garden, and 


My thanks to the public I cannot express ; — 
Their goodness to me has been quite to excess, | the shop with its many tools and few books 
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and its half-century accumulations, prom- 
inently hanging among them all the tro- 
phies of his dental skill, strung together; 
for trades were mingled in those colonial 
days, when “specialties” were unknown. 
His three sons had distinct individuality, 
and his daughters Nancy and Abigail were 
notable girls. He had a thrifty wife, and 
his friend Harry Woodcock was a ne’er-do- 
well genius. He remembers Sol Mogg, the 
sexton, and does not forget to put on record 
his irrepressible dislikes. In that brown coat 
with its silver buttons, his corduroy breeches 
and silk stockings, “if the walking be dry,” 
silver shoe-buckles, cocked hat, cane and 
queue, he paraded the town on Sundays 
and on the King’s birthday, for a loyal sub- 
ject of King George was he, the reproduc- 
tion in the colony of a London craftsman 
and a reader of “The Maryland Gazette,” 
the latest news, only three months old, from 
Europe. And was it he who published in 
that venerable journal this advertisement 
for a runaway servant or apprentice ? 


319 


* Run away from the subscriber living at Annap- 
olis, on the twenty-seventh of this instant August, 
1745, aservant man named John Powell, alias Charles 
Lucas, a Londoner born, by trade a clock and 
watch maker. He is a short, well-set fellow, has 
full, goggle eyes, and wears a wig. He had on, 
when he went away, an Osnabrig’s shirt, a* pair of 
buck-skin breeches, a pair of short, wide trowsers, 
two pair of white hose and a well-worn broad-cloth 
coat with metal buttons. 

“ Whoever secures the said runaway so that he 
can be had again, shall have 3£ reward, besides 
what the law allows; and if brought home, reason- 
able charges.” 


But in the next number we find this: 


“ Whereas John Powell was advertised last week 
in this paper as a runaway; but being only gone 
into the country a cyder-crinking, and being re- 
turned again to his master’s service; these are 
therefore to acquaint all gentlemen and others who 
have any watches or clocks to repair, that they may 
have them done in the best manner and at reason- 
able rates.” 


The seventeenth of January, in the year 


of grace 1745, on a Thursday, “ The Mary- 
land Gazette” appeared, not a foot square 





A DAY-DREAM. 
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MY LADY'S VISIT. 


and published weekly, “ by Jonas Greene, 


post-master, at his printing-office in Charles 


Street, and containing the freshest advices, 
foreign and domestic.” An address to the 
public sets forth that “ Our intent, there- 
fore, is to give the public a weekly account 
of the most remarkable occurrences, foreign 
and domestic, which shall from time to 
time come to our knowledge, having always 
a principal regard to such articles as near- 
est concern the American plantations in 
general and the province of Maryland in 
particular ; ever observing the strictest jus- 
tice and truth in relation of facts, and the 
utmost disinterestedness and impartiality in 
points of controversy.” ‘The printer invites 
“ the ingenious productions of learned corre- 
spondents, provided whatever is transmitted 
be consistent with sobriety and good man- 
ners.” The price of the paper to “ subscrib- 
ers is twelve shillings, Maryland currency, 
per annum ;” its latest dates being from 
“The London Gazette” of the preceding 
August, and from Boston the twelfth of 
November. 

In the library of the state-house at An- 
napolis we have a complete file of this inter- 
esting journal from its commencement to 
the present hour, for it is still printed as of 
yore, but not in the ancient, two-storied, 
hip-roofed house on Charles Street, where 


| the rusty vane, representing some extinct 


marine animal, still “sings of mutation.” On 
a summer’s day in the cool and quiet of 
that cozy hall; there is no pleasanter pas 
time for the tired student than a perusal of 
its age-stained pages. We are transported 
to the past, and live for a while in the last 
century, as much interested in the latest 
news from the wars in Austria and Flan- 
ders as in our last telegram from Constan- 
tinople. We read of the great Frederick’s 
successes and mishaps, and the horrors of 
those wars, We have the letters of partic- 
ipants in the battle of Fontenoy and the 
taking of Louisburg, news of naval combats 
on the high seas, of French plots and German 
intrigues, and essays on morality and man- 
ners. By the advertisements we can real- 
ize the dress, the material wants, and the 
every-day life of our ancestors, and imagine 
their pleasures, their prejudices, their senti- 
ment, and their opinions. Therein they 
speak for themselves. 

Between one hundred and fifty years ago 


| and to-day there is no greater change than 


in the matter of a gentleman’s dress. In 
the male sex, a timidity in the use of color 
and a slouchy negligence of attire charac- 
terize the nineteenth century. In the eight- 
eenth, the bearing of a man indicated his 
social rank, and a “ gentleman” was sup- 











posed to be accomplished in all knightly 
exercises. The moreover, exacted 
ttention to mien and bearing, as any lack 
of muscular development was at once ap- 
irent and exposed the unfortunate weak- 
ling to ridicule from the fair. We of to-day 


( lress, 
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ably the father of our Nestor of American 
artists, Charles Wilson Peale—advertises in 
“The Maryland Gazette,” 1745, as follows : 


“At Kent County school, Chestertown, Mary- 
land, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the 





MICHAEL, 


THE 


FIDDLER 


are disposed to measure dress and manners | Greek and Latin tongues, writing, arithmetic, mer- 


by the narrow standard of utility, and to 
forget that ofttimes “manners make the 
man,” and that an attitude expresses as 
much as words. Perhaps the old school 
exaggerated the needs of courtesy and de- 
portment, but when we consider what a 
time and trouble a full dress toilet must 
have cost my gentleman, may we not par- 
don that frailty of human nature which 
sought to display his art to the best advan- 
tage? ‘To the complete gentleman, danc- 
ing and fencing were as indispensable a part 
of education then as the “ use of the globes ;” 
and a man’s legs and spine were objects of 
critical scrutiny. Mr. Charles Peale—prob- 


chant’s accounts, surveying, navigation, and the use 
of the globes by the largest and most accurate pair 


in America: also any other parts of the mathemat- 
ics. N. B. Young gentlemen can be instructed in 


fencing and dancing by very good masters.” 


In the volumes of Smollett, Fielding, and 
Richardson we could easily find ample 
illustration of the sumptuousness of the 
dress of the upper classes in the eight 
eenth century, but as we have to do with 
the people of the province of Maryland, we 
turn to the old newspaper to know how 
they looked and lived. The ranks of colo- 
nial society, even, were sharply defined 
in those days, and the physiognomy and 
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costume at once indicated the social posi- 
tion. Of the dress and features of the com- 
mon people there are detailed descriptions 
in the rewards offered for runaway servants, 
both white and black, and one could repro- 
duce therefrom a motley group of the tramps 
of ’45. 

These white men and women were sold 
for a term of years to pay their passage- 
money from England, and seem to have 
been an uncertain kind of property. Dom- 
inick Hogan, a runaway Irish servant, 
wears a brown great-coat, a blue jacket, 
shirt, and trowsers, and “ has an iron collar 
about his neck.” A Highland Scotch ser- 
vant wears a red pea-jacket, a double-breasted 
white flannel vest, white ribbed stockings, a 
cap, a white wig, and a felt hat.” 


A number of rebels imported in 


“ 28 July, 1747. 
Md.) are brought 


the ship Johnson into Oxford, 
over here and are now for sale 


These were Scottish patriots, who, having 
risked their lives in the cause of the 
“Young Pretender” of °45, were trans 
ported as their reward. 


**22 March, 1753. Just imported from London, 
in the brigantine Grove, Captain Robert Wilson, 
and to be sold by the subscriber on board the said 
brigantine in West River, for sterling or current 
money, a parcel of healthy indented servants, among 
whom there are tradesmen and husbandmen. Sam- 
uel Galloway.” 


We find traces of the Acadians and ship- 
loads of the “ Palatines 
patriated unfortunates. 


” 


among these ex- 


USE, ANNAPOLIS. 


Of the ladies, except in their praise, the 
“ Gazette” has little to say, if we except 
a “protest against stays,” which meet with 
the writer’s unqualified disapproval, and a 
“ History of Female Dress,” in which says 
the author, “ My business to-day is chiefly 
with the ladies, on whose dress I intend to 
treat with the same delicacy and tenderness 
as I should use in my approach to their 
pretty persons.” 

A lady’s dress of that day is thus de- 
scribed: “ A black silk petticoat, with a red 
and white calico border; cherry-colored 
stays, trimmed with blue and silver; a red 
and dove-colored gown, flowered with large 
trees; a yellow satin apron, elaborately 
trimmed ; a muslin head-dress, with lace ruf- 
fles; a black silk scarf, and a spotted siik 
hood, or * capuchin.’” 

To judge by contemporary records and pot 
traits, the fashions of the colonies were in 
no way behind those of “ home,” as Old En- 
gland persistently was called. In those days 
fashions did not so rapidly vary as nowadays, 
and the materials were so substantial, as 
notably the damasks and brocades, that 
of necessity dresses became heirlooms. We 
will not dwell upon the female costume of 
the time, as every one is more or less familiar 
with the comparatively graceless dress of the 
day, the stiff and unnaturally elongated 
stays, the immense expanse of skirt sustained 
by the hoop, the high-heeled shoes and the 
towering head-gear, the short sleeve with 
immense cuffs (a fashion borrowed from the 
male dress), with the wealth of lace falling 
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over the arms. The male dress was emi- staple of that time,—tobacco. ‘Tobacco 
nently graceful, stately and ample, and from America became smoke in the old 
displayed the figure to great advantage; the world, but brought back very solid revenue, 
female fashion for a while yielded to some | together with all the luxuries of life. Troops 
harmony with nature and the natural hair of slaves, docile as in the Orient, supplied 
was worn of becoming length, the hoops service. Lumbering equipages, or very rick- 
were somewhat curtailed, and aprons, even | ety stage-coaches, generally drawn by superb 
with full dress, became the vogue. ‘This was _ horses, bore the colonists about the country 


“<< a ae = : aoe. = 




























INTERIOR VIEW IN THE BRICE HOUSE, ANNAI 


about 1750. Annapolis had then been the | In town they visited in sedan-chairs, borne 
capital of Maryland for fifty years,—the gov- | by lackeys in livery. They sat on carved 
ernment having been removed from St. | chairs, at quaint tables, amid piles of ances- 
Mary’s, the place of the original settlement, | tral silver ware, and drank punch out of 
in 1690,—that ancient city having been thus | vast, costly bowls from Japan, or sipped 
supplanted in the honors and emolumentsof | Madeira half a century old. At Annapolis 
official patronage, as well as in the com- | they laid out the best race-course in the 
merce of the colony.* Where the governor | colonies, and built certainly the first theater. 
dwelt,and laws were made, and public affairs | Here the best law-learning of America 
carried on, was the rallying-point of the | was gathered,—the Jenningses, Chalmerses, 
cleverness and culture of such small popu- | Rogerses, Stones, Pacas, Johnsons, Dulanys. 
lations as then existed in separate colonies | Dulany’s opinions were sent for even from 
or provinces. Opulent men built costly, | London. A _ superb ball-room was built 
elegant houses as their city dwellings if, as | which a British traveler calls “ elegant,” and 
was commonly the case, they had large plan- | says was “illuminated to great advantage,” 
tations or manors, where they dwelt at other | while at each extremity were apartments for 
seasons, superintending Maryland’s grand | cards, “ where select companies enjoy the 
mS circulation of the parti-colored gentry with- 

*See “The Monumental City,” etc., by G. W. | Out having their attention diverted by the 
Howard. Baltimore, 1873. : . sound of fiddies and the evolutions of 
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youthful performers.” The clergy were com- 
moniy men of culture sent from England 
and portioned on the province by the pro- 
prietary. Generally they were men of 


— 
ia ae 


GETTING HOME FROM THE CLUB. 


excellent education and manners; seldom 
would one of a different character be toler- 
ated by the high-toned men who composed 
the vestries. These clergymen did not 
abandon their classic pursuits when they 
crossed the sea, but familiarly wrote Latin 
notes to their boon companions of Annapo- 
lis, whose culture, in those days, enabled 
them to answer in the same language. 
were all free, hearty livers, importing and 
relishing their old Madeira; and it was in 
Annapolis that soft crabs, terrapins, and 
canvas-back ducks first obtained their re- 
nown as the greatest delicacies of the world. 

The style of the time was, in winter, to 
enjoy the capital; but in milder seasons to 
travel a social round among the great estates 
and manors until the principal families of 
Calvert, St. Mary’s, Charles, Prince George’s, 
and Anne Arundel counties, and across the 
bay on the Eastern Shore, were visited. 
The men were bold riders, expert in hounds 
and horse-flesh ; and the daily fox-chase, in 
season, was as much a duty to our systematic 
ancestors as it was to go to the parish church, 
with proper equipage and style, on Sunday. 
In town there was the “Tuesday Club,” 
celebrated then, and even down to our own 


They | 


times, for its conversational cleverness and 
bonhommie, The proceedings were minutely 
recorded by its secretary in volumes still pre- 


| served in the Maryland Historical Society’s 





MSS. and in private hands. 


With races every fall and 
spring, theaters in winter, 
assemblies every fortnight, 


dinners three or four times 
a week, a card-party wher- 
ever possible, athletic fox- 
hunting, private balls on every 
festival, wit, learning, and 
stately manners, softened by 
love of good fellowship, we 
are not surprised to hear this 
character recorded of Annap- 
olis in 1775: “I am _ per- 
suaded,” says a British trav- 
eler, “there is not a town 
in England of the same size 
as Annapolis which can boast 
a greater number of fashion- 
able and handsome women ; 
and, were I not satisfied to the 
contrary, I should suppose 
that the majority of the belles 
possessed every advantage of 
a long and familiar intercourse 
with the manners and habits 
of your great metropolis.” 

A French traveler, speaking of the city 
(for Queen Anne had given it a city charter 


| in 1709), as he found it during the American 


Revolution, thus describes it: “ In that in- 
considerable town standing at the mouth of 
the Severn, where it falls into the bay, of the 
few buildings it contains, at least three-fourths 
may be styled elegant and grand. The 
state-house is a very beautiful building; I 


| think the most so of any I have seen in 


| » 
| America. 


Female luxury here exceeds what 
is known in the provinces of France. A 
French hair-dresser is a man of importance 
among them, and it is said a certain dame 
here hires one of that craft at one thousand 
crowns a year.” 

Between the old colonial mansions of 
the northern and southern colonies a strik- 
ing contrast seems to exist. While those 
of New England are almost invariably 
wooden structures, with little use of either 
brick or stone; in the colonies of Maryland 
and Virginia we find brick buildings of 
remarkable solidity and considerable archi- 
tectural pretension, well developed and 
worthy examples of the style of Queen 
Anne and the Georges. ‘These interiors 
recall to us the Dutch taste of William and 
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Mary’s day as seen at Hampton Court, and 
later we trace the influence of Sir Christo- 
pher Wren and the French architects of 
Louis XV.and XVI. _ In solidity and hon- 
esty of construction they shame the insin- 
cerity of the builders of our day, and mock 
the shallowness of our modern pretension 
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in their deep capacious window-seats and 
large hearth-stones, which measure the 
thickness of the walls. To climb to the 
attic and study the joinery of the roof would 
delight the heart of a true artisan. A stair- 
way is sometimes concealed in these thick 
walls, suggesting secret chambers behind 
the paneled wainscoting. The stair-ways 
ascending from halls that greet you with 
spacious welcome glide rather than climb 
to the floor above, where a large upper hall 
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or ball-room is often found. The walls are 
always paneled in wood or stucco, and the 
carving which frames the high chimney 
pieces and relieves the shutters and doors 
is evidently old-country work of the school 








of Grinling Gibbons and the decorators 
| of Hampton Court. The cornices, both 
ORDERS. 

exterior and interior, are borrowed from 


Italian designs. A noble hospitality is ex- 
pressed in the great mansions of this time ; 
and a similar arrangement was adopted by 
most builders to insure this end. The 
central or main building lodged the family 
and guests, and two wings or out-buildings, 
connected by corridors, served for kitchen, 
offices, and servants’ quarters. The strange 
absence of verandas and porches in our 
climate can only be explained by the En- 
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glishman’s tenacity to English custom, and 
his refusal to acknowledge that the sun was 
other than the sun of England. With our 
independence we began to develop a style 
in accordance with our climate, and copied 
from Italy the piazza, portico and veranda. 
In the less imposing houses, the homes of 
the people, the “ hipped-roof”—in our day 
revived as the Mansard or French roof— 
was almost universal. There is a look of 
cozy comfort in these old homes of the 
burghers, arranged very compactly and 
worthy of imitation, even if the ceilings be 
low and the chimneys quaintly placed in the 
corner of the room, or the windows placed 
with charming disregard of conventional 
symmetry. And can one forget those bur 
nished brass knockers, the housewife’s pride, 
so eminently respectable in their size and 
rich curvature, in their varied device and 
expression; or the 6 by 4 panes in the 
broad the dormer windows with 
their heavy cornices, the noble stacks of 
chimneys,—memorial pyramids of generous 
life,—and the gardens that environed all. 

An old-fashioned Queen Anne’s garden 
would now be rather a prim affair, with so 
much box edging and the walks so straight 
and Dutch-hke; but the old-fashioned 
flowers would redeem it. 


sashes, 


There you would 
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find plenty of lilacs and snow-balls (then 
known as the guelder-rose), privet and holly 
in the hedges and borders ; larkspurs, wall- 
flowers, hollyhocks, periwinkles, snapdrag- 
ons, candytufts and daffodils, would abound. 
A damp shady corner would be given to a 
bed of the lily of the valley, and ten to 
one you would find a bed of chamomile 
growing hard by a bed of lavender or sweet 
basil. Of course there would be balsam 
(only called “lady’s slipper”), and rocket 
(under the name of “ dame'’s violet),” pansies 
(known as ladies’ delight or “ hearts’-ease”’), 
pasque flower and cowslip, and meadow- 
sweet, and groundsel, and feverfew, and 
milfoil, yarrow, thrift, spurge, loose-strife, 
honesty, Adam and Eve, drop-wort, dittany, 
daisies, jonquils, monk’s hood, innocence, 
wind flower, and moss pink, with the 
Joseph’s lily and viburnum blooming in the 
most liberal and splendid way. 

Fancy the delightful irregularity of the 
quaint roofs and chimneys outlined against 
the warm blue sky; the sparkling leaves 
and soft glow of the flower beds, and listen, 
while you rest in the shady arbor, to the 
cooing of the pigeons, the whir and twitter 
of the swallows and martins, and the defiant 
crow of chanticleers ; heedless of the moving 
shadow of the sun-dial on the chimney side. 

















In the streets you find no pavements, | 


they are still country roads edged with 
green grass, and the rights of foot passen- 
vers are maintained by rows of posts. Here 
ind there a more enterprising citizen may 
have laid bricks and a curb-stone. Book- 
shness had not then blunted the intelligence 
if vision, and the mind was still addressed 
by direct appeals to the perceptive sense in 
the shape of signs of every description of 
imitative art: the dangling key, the pen- 
dent awl, the golden pestle and mortar, the 
hammer wielded by a swarthy arm, the 
symbols of good cheer, as the “ heart and 
hand,” or may be the “spider and the fly,” 
expressive of cheap boarding. A jubilant 
negro, a jolly tar, or a taciturn Indian, the 
master work of the ship carver, guarded the 
tobacconist’s door, and “The Thistle” and 
“The Ship” “near the city gate” invited 
the sailor, as did the sign of the “ top-sail- 
sheet-block ” near the market. “ The Three 
Blue Balls,”—a rival of “The Duke of Cum- 
berland” and “ The Indian King,”—was a 
tavern of Church street, and there must 
have been a “Golden Horse,” a “ Black 
Bear,” and a “ White Swan,” to creak in 
concert of a stormy night. The “Annapolis 
Coffee-house ” was the resort of the gentry. 

In the “Gazette” we read: “ What a 
grevious thing the law is is shown by a 
sign that once hung in the Rolls Liberty 
in London: on one side a man all in rags 
wringing his hands with a label importing 
that he had /os¢ Ais suit, and on the other a 
man that had nota rag left, but stark naked, 


capering and triumplhing that he had gained | 


his cause, a fine emblem of going to law 
and the infatuating madness of a litigious 
spirit.” Many of these signs indicated the 
amphibious character of the population of 
Annapolis and were evidently inspired by 
nautical associations complimentary to the 
sea-faring stranger who frequented the port, 
for the “ ancient city” had its custom-house, 
a stately brick yet standing. The Maryland 
fleet under convoy of British men-of-war and 
for the most part well armed, gathered here 
as their port of destination, and many is the 
tale, related by our old journal, of their com- 
bats with the French men-of-war and priva- 
teers,—a prolific nursery of “ sailors’ yarns,” 
told in sea phrase, and recording British 
pluck and contempt of the Frenchman. 
Frequent mention is made in the adver- 
tisements of that day of the town-gates of 
Annapolis, made in fear of Indian attacks; 
for the French emissaries were ever busy in 
disturbing the friendly relations which ex- 


| will admit, and as sober as can be.” 
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isted in Maryland between the aborigines 
and the English. We find an order “to 
have in said town two fairs a year, persons 
coming thither not to be arrested one day 
before the said fair and one day there- 
after.” These occasions were the gala days 
of the people, as the high days and holi 
days of the gentry were the birthdays of 
prince and proprietary, and May-day, Whit- 
suntide, Michaelmas and Christmas. Mili- 
tia trainings and muster days also broke the 
monotony of daily duty. At the “ ffairs,” 
horse-races were included as a principal 
attraction, and, as in one advertised for 
“ Baltimore-town,” a bounty was offered of 
forty shillings to any person that produces 
“ the best piece of yard-wide, country-made, 
white linnen, the piece to contain twenty 
yards. On Saturday, the third day, a hat 
and ribbon will be cudgelled for; a pair of 
pumps wrestled for; and a white shift to be 
run for by two negro girls.” 

We read that “at a county court held 
here on Tuesday, the gth July of this year 
(1749),a Mrs. S. C., of Patapsco, was fined 
the sum of one penny, for whipping the 
Rev. Mr. N 1W r with a hiccory 
switch ; it being imagined by the court that 
he well deserved it.” 

On the 18th June, 1752, appears the fol- 
lowing advertisement : 








“By permission of his honor the president [of 
the — at the new theater, in Annapolis by the 
company of commedians from Virginia, on Monday 
next, being the 22nd instant, will be performed, ‘The 
Beggar’s Opera,’ likewise a farce, called ‘ The 
Lying Valet.’”’ 


The duties of a servant are shown by one 
who offers himself “to wait at table, curry 
horses, clean knives, boots and shoes, lay 
a table, shave and dress wigs, carry a lantern 
and talk French; is as honest as the times 
We 
can fancy this man-of-all-work conducting 
his master home from some convivial meet- 
ing, the lantern swaying to and fro as the 
faithful domestic adjusts the old gentleman’s 
wig and cocked-hat, and guides his mean- 
dering footsteps through the unpaved and 
unlighted streets of the provincial capital. 

The history of the Tuesday Club 
dated from the author's study, September 9, 
1754, and in quaint style acknowledges 
all dedications to be, “at best, but paltry 


1S 


| stuff,” in which truth is warped, “ either by 


the power of flattery, or by the pestilent 
inclination to party, or pusillanimous fear of 
the anger and resentment of men in power.” 
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AT THE 


The first volume contains the first decade 
of the transactions of that society, com- 
prehended in 239 sederunts, viz., from May, 
1745 to May, 1755 inclusive, with the heads 
of the honorable the president, and the 
principal officers and members, and also 
figures of the most material 
transactions of the club,—with 
an appendix of the club music 
composed by Signor Lardini, 
the most favorite songs used in 
the club, etc. The laws provide 
that the club shall meet weekly 
at each other’s dwellings by 
turns, every Tuesday, through- 
out the year; that the member 
appointed to serve as steward 
shall provide a “ gammon of 
bacon,” or any one other dish 
of victuals and no more; that 
no fresh liquor shall be made, 
prepared or produced after 
eleven o’clock at night, and 
that every member shall be at 
liberty to retire at pleasure. 

It is established as a rule of 
the society “that immediately 
after supper the ladies shall be 
toasted, before any other toasts 
or healths go round.” 











CLUB. 


*Sederunt, June 18th, 1745. This night, the 
great cheese or bachellor’s was produced upon a 
side-board. Passed into a law—that, if any subject 
of what nature soever be discussed which levels at 
party matters, or the administration of the govern- 
ment of this province, or be disagreeable to the 


club, no answer shall be given thereto, but after 
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CHARLES COLE, PRESIDENT OF THI TUESDAY CLUB 
such discourse is ended, the society shall laugh at 
the member offending in order to divert the dis 
course.” 

“June 25th, the Gelastic Law was this night put 
in execution against Mr. Secretary Marshe who 
got into a prolix harangue about the consciences of 
lawyers. Ordered that Mr. Secretary Marshe en- 
tertain this society upon Tuesday, the 2nd of July 
next ensuing. 


Later, it is 


“ Resolved, that cheese is not any more to be 
deemed a dish of vittles. Therefore the use of it as 
such in the club is forbid.”’ 


As the society developed, the insignia of 
office and various adjuncts of ceremony 
were adopted. Badges of silver, double 
gilt and engraved with the device and 
motto of the society, were procured from 
London. 

The entry is made that— 


“Wm. Thornton Esq. on account of his uncom- 
mon talent in singing was by unanimous consent 
of the club appointed proto-musicus or chief musi- 
cian and it is ordained that as often as he votes in | 
club he is to sing his vote in a musical manner else 
it is to go for nothing, after which he has the privi- | 
lege conferred on him of commanding any member | 
of the club to sing after having first sung himself.” | 


And here is 


“ The humble petition and remonstrance of sundry 
of the single females of Annapolis, showeth, 
That whereas it has been observed by sundry per- 


VoL. XVII.—26. 


sons as well as your petitioners, that a singular and 


| surprising success has all along attended such happy 
S 2 


females as your honor has been pleased to pitch 
upun as the toasts of the honorable chair, every one 
of whom in a short time after having been adopted 
by your honor has successfully and happily been 
provided with a much more eligible state; your 
Petitioners Therefore earnestly pray that your honor 
instead of conferring your favors in so partial a 
manner, would in commiseration of our desperate 
situation include us a// in the circle of favor that the 
benign influence of your honor’s maritiferous notice 
may henceforth equally shine upon us all, which 
benevolent condescension in your honor will have 
a tendency to multiply the inhabitants of this city 
as well as to better our present situation, And 
your petitioners shall ever pray. 

“To the honorable Charles Cole Esq., President of 
the most worshipful and ancient Tuesday Club. 


“ The honorable President was pleased to declare 
that he would grant this petition as far as lay in his 
power. 

The anniversaries were occasions of great 
ceremony. The members, wearing their 
badges, proceeded to the house of the pres- 
ident. As ‘hey marched along in a solemn 
and stately manner they were honored by a 
great many spectators of all sorts and ranks, 
and when they came within twenty paces 
of the Honorable the president’s gate His 
Honor made his appearance and did each 
member the honor of a salute by manu- 


| quassation, upon which they halted a little 


and Jonas Greene, Esquire, holding up the 
anniversary ode in his right hand, waved it 
around his head in a very graceful manner 
by way of salutation to His Honor, who 
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made several low bows, which were respect- 
fully returned by the master of ceremonies, 
Sir John, and the chancellor. Then His 
Honor, taking his place between the two 
last-named, the procession marched into His 
Honor’s court-yard, the way being all strewed 
with flowers, and the ensign or flag dis- 
played as usual. After some time sitting in 
the court-yard, the members assembled in 
His Honor’s great saloon. As His Honor 
went to take the chair with a grand fas, a 
martial tune was played by the chief mu- 


MARYLAND 


sician or proto-musicus, and he took the | 


chair with a plaudite. 

After the supper, of which the “ outward 
decoration and apparatus was as elegant and 
harmonious as the inward rhetoric and elo- 
quence of the club was uncommon,” sev- 
eral loyal healths were drunk, Then they 
drank to the memory of the “South Sea 
Company,” and sang “ The Great Bell of 
Lincoln” and that favorite song, “ The 
Hundreds of Drury.” 


Aspeech of a memberhaving been thought | 
- | 
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honor of his admission to the club, says: 
“May good fellowship dispel every cloud 
that may threaten us, excepting only that 
of tobacco, the dear specific condensator 
of political conceptions.” Although he ad- 
vanced to high position in the club (“his 
titles were expressed in the manner of 
the ancient Romans, by five capital p’s, P. 
P. P. P. P. importing sundry offices of trust 
and dignity, viz., poet, printer, punster, pur- 
veyor, and punch-maker”), yet he did not 
escape indictment, duly preferred in law 
Latin, and a formal trial and conviction. 
After reading the sentence, during which 


| Jonas Greene, Esquire, stood up, his lord- 


| 


unseasonable, assuming, and unpolite, the | 
; : “sional 
Gelastic law was put in force against him, | 


the whole company being seized with a 
most vociferous and roaring laugh, in which 
the culprit himself joined with most pro- 
digious force of lungs. But he, thinking to 
take the president upon his weak or blind 
side,—knowing his enthusiastic fondness for 


Old England and everything appertaining to | 


that happy country,—he asked His Honor 
to favor him, at least for country’s sake; 
that he was his countryman, and the only 
Englishman now in the club besides himself 
and His Honor’s attorney, the rest of the 
members being either country-born or Scots- 
men. ‘To this His Honor made reply that 
‘he set no value upon that, and that he al- 
ways judged of a man by his behavior, and 
not by his country.” This was an excellent 
sentiment, and came from His Honor una- 
wargs, he not being given to speak philo- 
sophically or justly when Old England was 
introduced into conversation, which shows 
that even resentment, at times, may make a 
man utter philosophical truths. 

On issuing commissions to new members, 
January 30, 1749, it was “thought fit to affix 
seals of black wax upon the occasion of the 
day being the martyrdom of that blessed 
saint Charles 1.” 

A motion being made to exclude the use 
of long pipes inthe club, excepting the 
president’s, the same was not assented to. 

Mr. Jonas Greene, the printer of “The 
Maryland Gazette,” in acknowledging the 


ship knocked upon the table with a little 
mallet, after the manner of Sir Hugh Mc- 
Carty, Esquire, lord president of the Mon- 
day club of New York, and this signal being 
given, the Sergeant-at-arms immediately took 
Jonas Greene, Esquire, into custody, and 
he was confined for a full half hour a lan- 
guishing prisoner in a remote corner of the 
room, being deprived of all comfort and 
assistance from the sparkling and enlivening 
board—a woeful and lamentable spectacle, 
and a warning to all loyal members to be 
upon their good behavior. 

These quaint and lively volumes are em- 
bellished with rude drawings, not without 
merit in their sense of character, and repre- 
senting the most humorous and important 
events in the club’s history, its anniversaries, 
its frolics and its disputes. There is a 
series of portraits of the members in which 
the likenesses are evidently in the words 
of a certain limner, “strong as _pisin.” 
We could quote and odes and 
acrostics to the president and officers, as well 
as eulogiums on deceased members, and 
an attack on Colley Cibber. 

Could we ransack the old garrets of An- 
napolis and unravel the threads of social 
history hidden in musty packages of family 
letters, we might weave many a woof of 
time and renew the life of the dead people 
whose ghosts still walk, they say, the old 
halls and chambers. Or could the portraits 
speak and the bricks become loquacious, 
what scandals and gossips we could enjoy, 
if like old wine they had ripened in 
piquancy and gusto! When we consider 
to what dimensions a tale of yesterday ex- 
pands, what a growth might we not expect 
of a scandal a hundred years old! 

But the Annapolis of the past is no more. 
The contagion of progress and improvement 
is warring and winning against the old- 
time ways and manners and what might 


songs 
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have been said of its slumber even a few 
years ago is no longer true. In its days 
of slumber a naval commission reported : 
“A polar expedition is useless to determine 
the earth’s axis; go to Annapolis rather. It 
should be called the pivot city. It is the 
center of the universe, for while all the 
world around it revolves it remains station- 
ary.” An account so recent and yet even 
now historical ! 

It would seem that in the element of 
smoke this rare old town was born, flourished, 
died and revived. ‘lhe “ noxious weed” 
was the source of its early wealth, the juices 
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of drunkenness by publicly burning in the 
market-place the contents of a groggery, the 
fumes of the alcohol mingling with the smoke 
of this vestal flame of temperance. Let us 
close the old volumes and enjoy in cogita- 


| tion a pipe of Maryland tobacco. 


of Maryland’s soil and the toil of Africa’s | 


children disappeared in clouds of tobacco 
smoke which returned to her in showers of 
gold. 
townspeople to a vindication of their man- 
hood the smoke of the “Peggy Stewart” 
attested their love of liberty; and but recently 
the revived Annapolis showed its abhorrence 


When England’s oppression drove the | 
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COLLEGE HAZING. 


THE precise origin of college hazing, like 
the origin of many of the feudal customs of 
which it is a great-grandchild, is somewhat 


obscure. Undoubtedly, however, it sprang 


from those social distinctions which, as tares, | 
were brought to the New World along with | 


the seeds of political and religious liberty. 
In our colonial period, the graduated pyra- 
mid of social distinctions stood in the midst 
of every community: the ignorant served 
the educated class ; the commercial, the pro- 
fessional ; the poor, the rich; the younger 
brother, the elder; all with a sharpness of 
division between the servant and the served 
that is now seldom observed. 

The social regimen of the colonial col- 
leges was the copy of the social regimen of 
the community. Students were seated in 
recitation hall and chapel according to the 
social rank of their families; and the strug- 


and customs of the college, to this end they 
are empowered to order the whole Freshman 
class, or any particular member of it, to 
appear, in order to be instructed and re- 
proved, at such time and place as they shall 
appoint; when and where every Freshman 
shall attend, answer all proper questions, 
and behave decently.” “The Freshmen 


| are forbidden to wear their hats in the col- 


| college window.” 


gle for a high seat was more ardent than the | 


present strife for high scholastic rank. 
laws of the colleges—borrowed, to a certain 
extent, from the fagging and other laws of 
the English schools—assigned a subordinate 
social position to Freshmen, and made them 
a kind of feudal villain to the barons of the 
upper classes. As early as 1760, at Yale, it 
was enacted: “It being the duty of the 
Seniors to teach Freshmen the laws, usages, 





The | 


lege-yard until May vacation ; and whenever 
a Freshman either speaks to a superior or is 
spoken to by one, he shall keep his hat off 
until he is bidden to put it on.” “ A Fresh- 
man shall not play with any members of an 
upper class without being asked.” “ Fresh- 
men are obliged to perform all reasonable 
errands for any superior.” ‘“ Freshmen 
shall not run in the college-yard,nor up and 
down stairs, nor call to any one through a 
Similar restrictions bind- 
ing the Freshmen are found among the 
* Ancient Laws and Liberties ” of Harvard: 


| “ No Freshman shall wear his hat in the col- 


| 


lege-yard, unless it rains, hails, or snows; 
provided he be on foot, and have not both 
hands full.” ‘“ Freshmen are to consider all 
the other classes as their Seniors.” “ No 
Freshman shall speak to a Senior with his 
hat on, or have it on in a Senior’s chamber, 
or in his own if a Senior be there.” “ All 
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Freshmen (except those employed by the 
immediate government of the college) shall 
be obliged to go on any errand (except such 
as shall be judged improper by some one in 
the government of the college) for any of his 
Seniors, graduates, or under-graduates, atany 


COLLEGE HAZING. 


time except in studying hours, or after nine | 


o’clock in the evening.” “ When any per- 
son knocks at a Freshman’s door, except in 
studying time, he shall immediately open 
the door, without inquiring who is there.” 
But these social distinctions of the colleges 
were leveled, along with the gradual leveling 
of the social distinctions of the community. 
Within the walls of the colleges, too, rebell- 
ions were constantly breaking out against 
the aristocratic régime. The late Professor 
Levi Hedge (father ot Frederic Henry 
Hedge), when a Freshman at Harvard, a 
little less than a hundred years ago, threat- 
ened to knock down a Senior who demanded 
the removal of his hat, unless the Senior 
also removed his. ‘The case was appealed 
to President Willard, who upheld young 


Hedge. This decision struck the death- 
blow to the “ hat law” at Cambridge. The 


growth of the antipathy, therefore, both 
within and without the colleges, to such petty 
rules and distinctions, occasioned, in the first 
quarter of the present century, their over- 
throw. But the principles which underlay 
them to a certain degree were perpetuated 
by the tricks and annoyances which, in their 
stead,were imposed upon Freshmen. Instead 
of the Seniors’ lecture to the Freshmen, as 
practiced at Yale, came the Sophomores’ 
“smoking out”; instead of the running of 
errands came the obligation, now in force at 
many colleges, to entertain upper classmen 
at the college eating-saloon ; and instead of 
the duty of uncovering in a superior’s pres- 
ence was substituted the unwritten law, 
obeyed in nearly every college, that a Fresh- 
man shall not wear a silk hat. 

The methods of hazing as at present 
practiced are numerous and diverse. The 
Freshman is taken from his bed at midnight, 
bathed by Sophomoric hands at the nozzle 
of the college pump, and, blindfolded, made 
to run, with his escorts, three or four miles 
to and fro on the campus. If his room is 
furnished with care, he endures the risk 
of finding, as he returns from an evening 
call, his furniture piled up in the center of 
the floor, his pictures smashed and _ his 
knickknacks rifled. If he manifests an 


unusual degree of fondness for any attrac- 
tions of person or of dress he may possess, 
he may think himself fortunate if the Soph- 





omore’s razor does not shear him of his 
strength. Of an evening, a party of a dozen 
Sophomores call upon him, fill his room 
with the smoke of their cigars, demand a 
speech and a song; compel him to play 
* Jeap-frog” with his chum, te$t his expert- 
ness in “clog-dancing,” toss him in a 
blanket, put him to bed, and, after an hour’s 
interview, bid him “ good-night,” promising 
to call again as soon as possible. By these, 
and occasionally by severer afflictions does 
he pay the penalty of his Freshmanhood. 
To such treatment Freshmen submit with 
varying degrees of willingness and unwilling- 


ness. ‘To some it seems an essential part 


| of college life, and the failure to receive a 


respectable hazing would be a sad disap- 
pointment. Others submit to it as a neces- 
sary evil, the endurance of which is the 
best escape from its pains. Yet others 
kick against the Sophomoric pricks, which 
occasionally yield, but frequently pierce the 
deeper for the opposition. Sometimes a 
Freshman defends himself from these annoy- 
ances at the point of his revolver, and the 
few hazing encounters in which Sophomores 
have been shot at serve to make them afraid 
of the weapon with a Freshman’s finger 
on the trigger. But if he can be seized 
unarmed, he pays most dearly for his 
bravery. 

The extent to which hazing prevails is 
very general, and the degree of its perva- 
siveness in the different colleges is most 
diverse. Into the Western colleges, as a 
class, the practice has never been introduced 
with that thoroughness with which it is 
pursued in many colleges of the East. 
But the University of Michigan, with a few 
other institutions, are to a slight degree 
afflicted with the evil. A recent number 
of the journal published by the students of 
that university, remarks of an attempt at 
hazing: “ No one was severely hurt, but a 
few injured faces and evidences of flying 
missiles bear witness that we have not 
wholly escaped from the mania which has 
wrought such unfortunate results among 
other students.” But the large number of 
the Western colleges are entirely free from 
the disgrace. In many of the Eastern 
colleges, also, the intensity of the evil has 
steadily decreased within the last decade. 
Yale was formerly as thoroughly afflicted 
with it as any college, but for the last two 
years only a few Freshmen have been hazed, 
and they by the homeeopathic method. At 
Harvard the evil was wiped out six years 
ago by the co-operation of the faculty and 
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the students. At Amherst, too, a similar 
condition prevails, and the usual good order 
of the college is in no way more marked than 
in the cordiality of the relations of the two 
lower classes. The case is substantially the 
same at Williams. But at Bowdoin, Bates, 
Princeton and many other colleges the evil 
still lingers with a considerable degree of 
vitality. ‘The notorious case of hazing at 
Princeton in February last was in its final 
stages most novel and remarkable. It has, 
I believe, never before happened in the 
Sophomore-Freshman wars that both sides, 
armed to the teeth, fired, as has been said— 


though perhaps not with literal truth—*“re- | 


” 


peated volleys into each other, at short range. 

The causes of hazing as it now prevails 
are few, but deeply rooted. The first is 
custom. Indirectly, hazing is, as has been 
indicated, the continuation of the early 
social distinctions of the community and the 
college ; but directly, the hazing of one year 
is the mother of the hazing of the next. 
Every Freshman who is hazed can heal his 
injured honor only by hazing. So custom 
perpetuates the evil through successive 
classes. A second cause is that principle 
of human nature which tempts one to im- 
pose upon inexperience, immaturity and 
The manners and customs of 


greenness. 
In 


the college world are unique. 


Freshman is a foreigner of only a few days’ | 


naturalization. His ignorance, therefore, 
ofiers to the Sophomore, a citizen of long 
standing, a delightful opportunity for merri- 
ment. A third source of the evil is found 
in the high development which the love of 
fun attains among college men of the lower 
classes. ‘The Sophomore unites the careless- 


| friends the penalty was revoked. 
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suspension is the penalty usually affixed to 
their infraction. But in their actual execu- 
tion, college authorities are proverbially 
remiss. ‘The student, when ‘x medias res of 
his offense, feels assured that, if detected, 
the influence of his friends and his own 
promises of good behavior will return him to 
college. A case has lately come to my 
notice in which a Sophomore was expelled 
for aiding in tying a Freshman to the bell- 
knob of a house of a lady with whom the 
Freshman was acquainted. ‘The sufterer 
was naked. He could not move to release 
himself without ringing the bell. For this 
outrageous offense the culprit was expelled, 
but by the influence of his family and family 
To banish 
hazing the governing boards must enforce 


| the laws with unconditional severity. 


it the | 


There is, however, a milder method 
which, properly applied, will usually prove 
more effective and is easier of execution. 
It is the method that Harvard College 
adopted in the autumn of 1872. At the 
opening of that college year the Faculty 
proposed an agreement for the Sophomore 
and Freshmen classes that they would 
abstain from indulging in all those annoy- 
ances usually included in the term hazing. 
So far as can be learned, every member of 
the two classes, over three hundred in num- 
ber, signed it. This simple process ended 
hazing at Cambridge. The Sophomores of 
1872-73 did not haze, and the Sophomores 
of the next year, bound by the agreement 


| and not having been hazed, had no injured 


| 


ness of boyhood with the enjoyments of | 


manhood, without a consciousness of man- 
hood’s responsibilities. Than hazing a 
Freshman he finds no richer mine of delight. 

In order to abolish hazing it is first nec- 
essary to create a college sentiment which 
opposes it. ‘The means of creating this 
sentiment are as numerous as those by which 
any change in either public or college opinion 
is promoted. ‘The exertion of stronger moral 


| mores. 


honor to vindicate, and the succeeding 
Freshmen were not molested. 

With the opening of the present college 
year, Yale, too, passed a law which has 
proved remarkably effective in crushing the 
anti-Freshman proclivities of the Sopho- 
Any student, the law states, who 


| is guilty of hazing shall withdraw from his 


own class,and enter that immediately below. 


| Already, I am informed, two or three Soph- 


and religious influences, a more intimate as- | 


sociation of professors and students, and a 
stricter demand for high scholarship, indi- 
cate, in general, the best methods. 

A more rigid execution of the college laws 
regarding the offense would also tend to 
abolish hazing. These laws are 
letter sufficiently severe ; either expulsion or 


in their | 


omores, in consequence of breaking it, 
have been compelled to enter the Freshman 
class. ‘The method is an excellent one. It 
strikes at the root of the evil by empha- 
sizing the disgrace inherent in it. But either 
this method or the procedure employed by 
the Cambridge college can, I believe, be 
used, if apphed with discretion, by every 
college in the United States; and it would 
undoubtedly serve to wipe out the annually 
recurring shame. 
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Say, who shall mourn him first, 
Who sang in days for Song so evil-starred, 


Shielding from adverse winds the flame he nursed — 


Our Country’s earliest Bard ? 
For all he sang survives 

In stream, and tree, and bird, and mountain-crest, 

And consecration of uplifted lives 
To Duty’s stern behest; 

Till, like an echo falling late and far 

As unto Earth the answer from a star, 

Along his thought’s so nigh unnoted track 
Our people’s heart o’ertakes 

His pure design, and hears him, and awakes 
To breathe its music back! 

Approach, sad Forms, now fitly to employ 

The grave, sweet stops of all melodious sound, 
Yet undertoned with joy; 

For him ye lose, at last is truly found. 


Il. 


Scarce darkened by the shadow of these hours, 
The Manitou of Flowers, 
Crowned with the Painted-cup, that shakes 
Its gleam of war-paint on his dusky cheek, 
Goes by, but cannot speak ; 
Yet tear or dew-drop ‘neath his coronal breaks, 
And in his drooping hand 
The azure eyelids of the gentian die 
That loves the yellow autumn land; 
The wind-flower, golden-rod, 
With phlox and orchis, nod; 
And every blossom frail and shy 
No careless loiterer sees, 
But poet, sun and breeze, 
And the bright countenance of our western sky. 
They know who loved them: they, if all 
Forgot to dress his pall, 
Or strew his couch of long repose, 
Would from the prairies and the central snows 
The sighing West-wind call, 
Their petals, even as withered tears, to bear, 
And, like a Niobe of air, 
Upon his sea-side grave to let them fall! 


Il. 


Next you, ye many Streams, 
That make a music through his cold green land! 
Whether ye scour the granite slides 
In broken spray-light or in sheeted gleams, 
Or in dark basins stand, 
Your bard’s fond spirit in your own abides. 
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Not yours the wail of woe, 
Whose joy is in your wild and wanton flow,— 
Chill, beautiful Undines 
That flash white hands behind your thicket-screens, 
And charm the wildwood and the cloven flumes 
To hide you in their glooms! 
But he hath kissed you, and his lips betray 
Your coyest secrets; now, no more 
Your bickering, winking tides shall stray 
Through August’s idle day, 
Or showered with leaves from brown November's floor, 
Untamed, and rich in mystery 
As ye were wont to be! 
From where the dells of Greylock feed 
Your thin, young life, to where the Sangamon 
Breaks with his winding green the Western mead, 
Delay to hasten on! 
Ask not the clouds and hills 
To swell the veins of your obedient rills, 
And brim your banks with turbid overflow ; 
But calmly, soothly go, 
Soft as a sigh and limpid as a tear, 
So that ye seem to borrow 
The voice and the visage of sorrow, 
For he gave you glory and made you dear! 


IV. 
Strong Winds and mighty Mountains, sovereign Sea, 
What shall your dirges be? 
The slow, great billow, far down the shore, 
Booms in its breaking: “ Dare—and despair!’ 
The fetterless winds, as they gather and roar, 
Are evermore crying: “ Where, oh where?” 
The mountain summits, with ages hoar, 
Say: “ Near and austere, but far and fair!’ 
Shall ye in your sorrow droop, 
Who are strong and sad, and who cannot stoop? 
Two may sing to him where he lies, 
But the third is hidden behind the skies. 
Ye cannot take what he stole, 
And made his own in his inmost soul! 
The pulse of the endless Wave 
Beauty and breadth to his strophes gave; 
The Winds with their hands unseen 
Held him poised at a height serene; 
And the world that wooed him, he smiled to o’ercome it; 
Whose being the Mountains made so strong,— 
Whose forehead arose like a sunlighted summit 
Over eyes that were fountains of thought and song! 


’ 


v. 
And last, ye Forms, with shrouded face 
Hiding the features of your woe, 
That on the fresh sod of his burial-place 
Your myrtle, oak and laurel throw,— 
Who are ye ?—whence your silent sorrow ? 
Strange is your aspect, alien your attire: 
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Shall we, who knew him, borrow 
Your unknown speech for Grief’s august desire ? 
Lo! one, with lifted brow 
Says: “ Nay, he knew and loved me: I am Spain!’ 
Another: “I am Germany, 
Drawn sadly nearer now 
By songs of his and mine that make one strain, 
Though parted by the world-dividing sea!” 
And from the hills of Greece there blew 
A wind that shook the olives of Peru, 
Till all the world that knew, 
Or, knowing not, shall yet awake to know 
The sweet humanity that fused his song,— 
The haughty challenge unto Wrong, 
And for the trampled Truth his fearless blow,— 
Acknowledge his exalted mood 
Of faith achieved in song-born solitude, 
And give him high acclaim 
With those who followed Good, and found it Fame! 


Vi. 


Ah, no!—why should we mourm 
The noble life, that wore its crown of years? 
Why drop these tender, unavailing tears 
Upon a fate of no fulfillment shorn ? 
He was too proud to seek 
That which should come unasked; and came, 
Kindling and brightening as a wind-blown flame 
When he had waited long, 
And life—but never art—was weak, 
But youthful will and sympathy were strong 
In white-browed eye and hoary-bearded cheek ; 
Until, when called at last 
That later life to celebrate, 
Wherein, dear Italy, for thine estate, 
The glorious Present joined the glorious Past, 
He fell, and ceased to be! 
We could not yield him grandlier than thus, 
When, for thy hero speaking, he 
Spake equally for us!— 
His last word, as his first, was Liberty! 
His last word, as his first, for Truth 
Struck to the heart of age and youth: 
He sought her everywhere, 
In the loud city, forest, sea and air: 
He bowed to wisdom other than his own, 
To wisdom and to law, 
Concealed or dimly shown 
In all he knew not, all he knew and saw, 
Trusting the Present, tolerant of the Past, 
Firm-faithed in what shall come 
When the vain noises of these days are dumb; 
And his first word was noble as his last! 
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In the year 1452 there was born at Cas- 
tello da Vinci—an obscure village in the 
lower Val d’Arno, near Empoli—a child 
whose father was Ser Piero da Vinci, and 
whose mother was a certain Caterina, of 
whom, beyond the fact that she brought into 
the world this immortal love-child, and that 
later on she married one Accattabriga di 
Piero del Vacca da Vinci, nothing whatever 
is known. 

The child born to Piero and Caterina was 
called Leonardo, a somewhat uncommon 
name at that time, and with the giving of 
which astrology may have had something to 
do. Leonardo was an illegitimate child. 
Was he ever legitimized ? It is impossible 
to speak with certainty on this point. Vasari 
says nothing about the circumstances of his 
birth, and does not appear to have known 
even that he was illegitimate. The fact is 
established by documents and legal records ; 
but neither Dei nor Uzielli, to whom we are 
indebted for valuable researches, brings for- 
ward any proof to substantiate the common 
belief that he was ever legally entitled to 
take his place as a child of the house in his 
father’s family.* 

Leonardo showed, from earliest childhood, 
remarkable quickness of intellect, and apti- 
tude for learning. Vasari says he made such 
rapid progress in the short time he gave to 
the study of arithmetic that he often con- 
founded the master who was teaching him 
by the perpetual doubts he started, and by 
the difficulty of the questions he asked. It 
is in the experience of many a teacher to 
meet with bright minds like this, and the 
experience would be a more common one 
than it is were it not the effect of our ordi- 
nary school methods rather to deaden intelli- 
gence than to awaken it. But it is the every- 
day fate of such quick-sprouting intelligences 
that they show best at starting, and rarely 
fulfill the promise of their prime. Leonardo, 
however, was a striking exception ; the curi- 
osity of his boyhood was a fire that never 
dimmed ; the independent character of his 


*Ser Piero was twenty-five years old at the time 
of Leonardo’s birth, and he married the first of his 
four wives in the same year, 1452. By neither of 
his first two wives does he appear to have had any 
children ; but the third wife brought him five chil- 
dren, three boys and two girls, and by the fourth 
wife, who fe him, he had six more, all boys 
but one. Leonardo was twenty-five years old when 
the youngest of these eleven children was born. 


VoL. XVII.—27. 
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mind showed in all he did from the begin- 
ning of his life to the end. From boyhood, 
he had an inclination to music, and learned 
to play upon the lute, improvising at once the 
music and the words. His modern biogra- 
phers make bold tq endow him with other 
graces, with skill in dancing and in fencing; 
but this, though probable enough, is only 
conjecture. 

Although it is probable that Ser Piero 
passed most of the year in his town-house in 
Florence, yet the tastes of Leonardo must 
have led him much into the fields about the 
city, and to his country home at Vinci. The 
San Spirito Quarter of the city of Florence, 
in which the town-house of the Vinci family 
was situated, was itself a sort of rural suburb 
shut off from the outlying country-side by 
the city walls, but much less thickly settled 
than the city proper on the other side the 
Amo. Thus Leonardo enjoyed, what is so 
valuable to a boy of his temperament, the 
double advantage of life in the country and 
life in the city. He studied nature, and he 
studied men; but it is probable that, in 
these early days of youth, he was much more 
interested in the knowledge he gained from 
his rambles in the fields and over the low- 
lying hills that surrdund Florence than in 
that study of the human face in which he 
afterward took such delight. 

We are not left to conjecture to discover 
what were his boyish employments. The MS. 
books which he left behind him, and which 
must have been begun at least in early life, 
contain, as is well known, an enormous 
number of notes, memoranda and drawings 
relating to every department of human study 
as applied to the material world. Of the 
thirteen volumes of MS. left behind him at 
his death, the largest, called, from its size, 
the “ Codice Atlantico,” is in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan ;* and of the remainder 


* There have been several publications containing 
specimens more or less accurately copied from these 
MS. books; but the most valuable contribution to 
our knowledge in the matter is contained in the 
“Saggio delle opere di Leonardo da Vinci,” pub- 
lished at Milan in 1872. These specimens are copied 
by photo-lithography from the “ Codice Atlantico,” 
and consist of twenty-four out of the close upon four 
hundred pages of that MS., and with, of course, 
only a correspondingly small number of the whole 
seventeen hundred designs contained in the whole. 
Incomplete as it is, however, this record is of great 
value, since the mode of reproduction gives us the 
very form and pressure of Leonardo’s hand. 
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those that survive are to be found, some in 
the library at Paris, others in the Queen’s 
library at Windsor, and others still in the 
British Museum. Here we see the traces | 
of that alert, questioning mind of Leonardo, | 
which began, even in boyhood, to fly abroad | 
everywhere, and to feed on everything that 
lay in its path with the happy industry of the 
bee. Here we find him noting down on 
paper the observations made in his walks. 
Brought up in the neighborhood of Florence, 
—a city so famous for the beauty of her wild 
flowers that it has been thought she owed 
her name to them,—it was natural that a 
boy of Leonardo's turn of mind should be 
drawn to the study of botany. The sketch- 
books he has left us contain many beautiful 
drawings of flowers and leaves, accompanied | 
by notes that hint at discoveries of laws of 
vegetation which waited many years before 
they were rediscovered and published to the 
world by other men. It is rare that any 
dates are attached to these sketches and | 
jottings of natural phenomena ; but it is most 
natural to suppose that many of them were 
made in the season of youth before he was 
tied down to the labors of professional life, 
while as yet he was free to wander where 
his fancy led him, and to meditate for days 
or hours in the solitude of his chamber or 
of the fields. It is to his boyhood still that 
we may perhaps be permitted to refer his 
efforts to discover the laws that control the 
placing of the leaves about the stem (PAyd//o- 
faxis ), or those other laws that relate to the | 
formation of the wood and bark. He was | 
not content with his own drawings, exquisite 
as many of them are, but sought a way of | 
making a more scientific record of his obser- 
vations, and devised an herbarium in which 
impressions of the petals of flowers and of 
their leaves should be taken by a process 
identical with what is called, in our day, 
nature-printing. His fancy, playing with the 
subject, invented a number of apologues in 
which flowers and trees are the actors; and 
one of his earliest performances, according 
to Vasari, was a picture of the Virgin, in 
which, among other accessories, was a bottle 
filled with water, and containing some flow- 
ers painted with the most lively truth to 
nature, and having the dew-drops admirably 
executed on their petals. 

But it was not on one side only that nature 
incited him to study. The river that ran 








through Florence, with its restless rise and 
fall; now swollen with the autumn rains to 
such a height as to threaten the safety of its 
banks ; invading the houses and inundating | 
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the churches, and then again falling, per- 
haps in a single day, so low as to be forda- 
ble ; the Arno, and indeed all the water- 
m. courses of the wide region neighboring 
res Florence would suggest to the 
mind of Leonardo, in which 
the practical and 
the ideal were so 
subtly mingled, 
thoughts connect- 
ed with the whole 
subject of hydraul- 
ics, a subject that 
seems to have had 
more solid attrac- 
tions for him than 
any other outside 
the domain of art. 
His _ sketch-book 
shows how much 
he was interested 
in canals, whether 
for navigation or 
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a lower level to 
a higher (Fig. 3); 
and, in general, 
in everything that 
related to that ele- 
ment considered 
as an agent in hu- 
man affairs. Every- 
thing in the con- 
formation of the 
region in which 
he found himself 
living quickened 
his perception of 
obstacles, and 
prompted his in- 
genuity in devising 
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EX 4 CANAL AND PILING 
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AVATING 
DERRICKS 


FIG. 2.—DEVICE FOR 


HIGHER. 
Pisa and Florence, the river might be 
made navigable. This plan, rejected in 
his own day as chimerical, was carried out 
two hundred years later. 


the mountains that 

girdled the city with y- 
a wall that, if it in i 
some degree pro- - sa 
tected her from her jy 


foes, isolated her from 
herneighbors as well. 
The young Leonar- 
do proposes boldly 
to pierce this wall, to 
tunnel it, that valley 
may be married to 
valley, and plain to 
plain. And, as if the 
river could not bear 
him fast enough to 
regions beyond this 
narrow valley, or the 
tunneled mountains 
make rapid enough 
the communication 
of man with man, his 
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AND SELF-DUMPING HODS ARE LIKE 


Then there were | 
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TO MAKE THEM 
TO-DAY 


THE EARTH DUG OUT UPON 
THOSE 


THE BANKS 


IN USE 


and taking, as it was natural for a boy to 
do, the wing of the bird for his model,— 
how many painted angels, “ birds of God,” 
he had seen in the churches !—he studied 


- 


asp 











mind must busy itself ay 
ith devisi Si FIG. 3.—DEVICE FOR RAISING WATER FROM A (BERSSS) 
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length be wholly free, 
and soar whithersoever he would. He fills | the anatomy of their wings, their bones, the 


his note-books for a time with these devices, 

* On these two towers are inscriptions in the hand- 
writing of Leonardo, written in the peculiar man- 
ner almost always employed by him in these sketch- 
books. The writing runs from right to left, and 
can only be read by reflecting it ona mirror. The 
original drawings are so much reduced in size in order 
to accommodate them to these pages that it will be 
difficult for the reader to make the inscriptions out. 


tendons, the attachments of the muscles; 


On the left-hand tower is written in Italian: “This 
tower must have a trough on top filled with water.” 
And on the right-hand tower: “This tower has to 
be completely filled with water.’’ As Leonardo 
could write perfectly well in the usual European 
manner, it is supposed that he used this method for 
purposes of concealment. 
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and perhaps it was while he was meditating 
on this mystery that, as Vasari tells us, he 
used to buy birds from those who sold them 
in the markets and, having purchased them, 
would give them their liberty. 

And when he turned from his way-side 
studies and his life in the country, there 
was the city with its bustling activity, its 
swarming life, where he found play for all 
his faculties, and where his keen curiosity 
and appetite for knowledge had ample in- 
citement and satisfaction. In Leonardo’s 
boyhood, the labor of Florence was almost 
all hand-labor, the workman little relieved 
in his toil by machinery or labor-saving 
appliances. And just at the time when 
he appeared upon the scene, events were 
taking place which were to give an 
immense stimulus to the material develop- 
ment of Italy and set in motion all the arts 
and trades that could minister to the lux- 
ury and comfort of her people. New roads 
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were to be built for better and more rapid | 


communication of city with city, and state 
with state. Old harbors were to be cleared 
out and new ones formed. Public build- 
ings were to be erected for the accommo- 
dation of municip- 
alities growing rich 
by the deposit of 
the swelling stream * 
of trade, and newreel 7 
houses for the /* 

wealthy nobles and 
the merchant 
princes, with mar- 
ble and mosaic and 
pictures for the 
churches,and jewels 
for the ladies, with 
statues of victorious 
generals in the 
public squares, and 
chalice and mon- 
strance for the al- 
tars, and reliquaries 
for the bones of 
the patron saints to 
whom this rising 
tide of prosperity 
must justly be as- 
cribed. 

These were the 
arts of peace, but i. 
the time of peace 
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was not yet come, 
and there were long 
fights to be fought of 
faction with faction, 
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FIG, 4.—ONE EXAMPLE OF SEVERAL DEVICES CONTAINED ON SEPARATE SHEETS, 
BY LEONARDO IN HIS STUDIES IN THE MECHANISM OF 








and state with state, and city with city, and 
nation with nation, before, in Italy or else- 
where, men could eat their meals in peace 
under the shadow of their own vines, 
Leonardo was full of interest in the arts of 
peace, but he had a keen eye likewise for 
the arts of war, and a little later when he 
enters the service of the Duke of Milan, we 
shall find that his ability to serve his new 
employer in his wars (Figs. 5 and 6 ) is 
thought by him of far more importance than 
what he might do for him in time of peace. 
But this passion for war would probably be 
a later development in Leonardo’s life, and 
in regard to many of these suggestions and 
inventions of his, we must believe that they 
were the fruit of actual needs and experi- 
ence in the varied labors that he undertook. 
He would find himself hindered in every 
direction, losing time, losing the fruit of his 
own labor, in consequence of the want of 
tools in the workmen’s hands, and of the 
slow and unintelligent methods of work that 
were the fashion of the time. Inventors and 
discoverers, like other workers, are stimu- 
lated by what to-day with its duties brings 
them, and Leonardo, no more that Frank- 
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FLYING. 
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FIG. 5.-——DEVICE PROPOSED BY 
lin, set himself to work in cold blood and 
out of pure humanity to lighten the task 
of the laborer. He had to use the labor 
of these men—of f them, at 


the most of 
least—in his own tasks, and it would be 
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while he was watching the slow workmen, | 


who were carrying out his plans with the 
rude tools inherited from their Roman ances- 
tors, that he would be stimulated to fintd out 
ways for helping both himself and them. On 
this entirely practical side,—to which belong 
an effort to invent a method of making files 
by machinery (Fig. 7), a way of sawing 
marble blocks instead of separating them by 
means of natural cleavage and the slow pro- 
cess of rubbing down by hand (Fig. 8); in 
his efforts to devise machines for planing iron, 
for making vises, saws, and planes, for spin- 
ning, for shearing the nap of cloth, for all the 
operations connected with civilized labor ; in 
the invention of the wheelbarrow, of the 
artist’s sketching-stool, of a color-grinder, a 
spring to keep doors shut, a roasting-jack, a 
hood for chimneys, movable derricks, similar 
to those in use among us to-day (Fig.9), with 
contrivances for setting up marble columns 
on their bases (Fig. 10), besides a hundred 
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AN ENEMY'S SCALING-LADDERS AWAY FROM 


ventors with Franklin and others of less 
note. Rising a step higher we find him ex- 
perimenting in all the sciences, in optics, in 
hydraulics, in mechanics, acoustics, magnet- 
ism, heat and light, and in all these fields mak- 
ing observations and suggestions that relate 
him to minds of a subtler and more imagina- 
tive cast,—to the rarer Edisons and Da- 
guerres of our own time. But in considering 
him as an inventor, or as an explorer, in the 
domain of physical science, we must re- 
member that he belonged to a country 
which has produced more minds of this class 
than any other, our own hardly excepted, 
and that profuse as his talent was, it might 
appear less so if it were once brought into 
minute comparison with the whole series of 
discoveries and improvements that belong 
to his age. Leonardo would have been a 
miracle in Germany, as was Albert Diirer, 
but surely he was less a miracle in his own 
Italy. In passing, I may mention his 
attempt to better the lamps of his country- 
men, to which he was no doubt driven by 
the difficulty he found in working at night. 
Fig. 11 shows a lamp for burning oil in 
which the flame is inclosed in a globe 


other devices for the easing of daily toil, | filled with water, the result being, as Leon- 


Leonardo belongs to the class of useful in- 


| ardo says in the uppermost legend that, 
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“this globe, being of thin glass and 
filled with water, will give a great light.” 
The lower legend gives directions for making 
the globe. Leonardo’s device was intro- 
duced into this city a few years ago, and 
put into practice in a number of our shops, 
gas jets being placed above glass bowls 
filled with water, and the light thus strongly 
diffused was thrown upon the goods placed 
in the windows. 

The talent for drawing and the taste for 
study that Leonardo showed while yet a 
child made such an impression upon his 
father that he showed some of the boy’s 
drawings to his friend Andrea del Verrocchio, 
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not only gave his attention to one branch of 
the art, but to all the arts which called for 
skill in design. ‘The master chosen for Leon- 
ardo was, of all the Florentine artists of the 
time, the one best fitted to instruct a youth 
of such varied tastes and powers as Leon- 
ardo. Andrea Verrocchio belonged to the 
old stock, to the generation that was then 
leaving the stage, although the traditions 
founded by their splendid career were to 
linger on in Italy for many years to come. 
hese were men to whom art meant not 
one thing but many, and who, living at a 
time when there were many undertakings, 
public and private, and few artists to carry 














FIG. O.—MILITARY ENGINE DESIGNED BY LEONARDO. A SUGGESTION OF THE MITRAILLEUSE. THE MEN PROTECTED 
BY THE SCREEN FROM THE ARROWS OF THE ENEMY, TURN THE WHEEL BY A TREAD-MILL DEVICE, AND AT THE SAME 
TIME SET THE CROSS-BOWS. TH BOY IN THE MIDDLE PLACES THE ARROWS IN THE BOWS AS THEY COME AROUND, 
AND PULLS THE TRIGGEF 


the sculptor, begging him to tell him whether 
he thought his son would be likely to succeed 
in the arts of design, if he should devote him 
self to them. Verrocchio was amazed, says 
Vasari, when he saw these childish essays, 
and not only encouraged Ser Piero to allow 
his son to become an artist, but himself 
offered to take him into his own studio. 
Accordingly Leonardo, at that time prob- 
ably in his sixteenth year, entered the bot- 
tega or work-shop of Verrocchio, going, 
says Vasari, with the utmost readiness, and 


them on, had trained themselves and trained 
their assistants to put their hand to all the 
arts of design in turn. He was, first of 
all, a goldsmith, as so many of the Flor 
entine artists had been, but he was also a 
painter, a sculptor, a carver in wood and a 
worker in terra cotta, and Vasari adds to 
these accomplishments that he was a mas- 
ter in perspective and a musician. Andrea 
was not a man of genius, and it was not 
possible for him to excel in all these arts at 
once. ‘This was reserved for the wonderful 
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FIG. 7.—FILE-CUTTING MACHINE, DEVISED BY ARDO. 


longed, among others of less note, Pietro 
Perugino and Lorenzo di Credi. But Ver- 


rocchio’s genius, such as it was, was in real- 
ity subordinate to that of his pupil, and he 


could only serve him on the lower plane of | 


mechanical method, and even there must 
often have found Leonardo able to better his 
instructions. 


We have no means of knowing certainly 


the date at which Leonardo entered the 
workshop of Verrocchio, or that at which 
he left it. The probability seems to be that 
he entered it in 1466, and that in 1472, when 
Verrocchio went to Venice to make the 
equestrian statue of Colleoni, 
had already left the bottega of his master 
and set up one of his own. 

It is worth considering whether we should 
not refer the pictures which, up to this time, 
have been considered the work of Leon- 
ardo’s extreme youth to the time when, hav- 
ing left Verrocchio’s studio, he was living 
on terms of friendly intimacy with Rustici, 
the sculptor who modeled, with Leonardo’s 
assistance, the bronze group of John the 
Baptist preaching to a Pharisee and 
a Levite, which is above the north door 
of the Baptistery of Florence. Vasari, it 
is true, gives no hint as to the dates at 
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which either the Rotella,* the Medusa 
(Fig. 12), the Neptune, the Virgin of the 
Carafe, or the Adam and Eve were pro- 
duced ; but all his modern biographers refer 
the first three of these at least, and especially 
the Rotella, to the time when Leonardo 
was a boy under his father’s roof. Reading 
what Vasari tells us of the pursuits of the two 
friends, and reasoning from the execution 
of the only one of these pictures that exists, 
—and there can be little doubt that the 
Medusa of the Uffizi is the original pict- 
ure which Vasari describes,—it may not 
be too rash to express a belief that these 
were not the works of any child, however 
precocious. One fact stated by Vasari gives 
color to this belief, for he says that Rustici 
had a room constructed something in the 
manner of a fish-pond, and in this room he 
kept snakes and serpents of various kinds 
which could not get out (an aquarium, in 
short), and here he found the greatest 
amusement, more particularly in the sum- 
mer, from standing to look at these creat- 
ures, observing their fierce gambols and 
the strange contortions they made, with inde- 
scribable pleasure and interest. Dogmatism, 


| on a matter reported so vaguely and in so 
boy who for the next six years was to be a | 
member of that artist family to which be- | 


hap-hazard a manner asis the life of Leonardo 

* The shield of fig-tree wood on which, to please 
his father, Leonardo painted a monster made up 
of all sorts of reptiles. 
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FIG. 9.—DESIGN FOR A MOVABI 
Top, ‘FOR ATTACHING ROPES.” 


by Vasari, is plainly forbidden, but there is 


a certain consistency in the supposition that 
these exquisitely finished pictures, for which, | 


judging from the one remaining, the skill of 
a practiced and mature hand was abso- 
lutely necessary, were painted when Leon- 
ardo, no longer a pupil, was executing 
commissions on his own account, and was 
engaged in pursuits and studies which were 
shared by a friend of strikingly similar tastes. 

According to Uzielli, the date of Leon- 
ardo’s departure for Milan, where he was 
to pass the next eighteen years of his life, 
was 1481, although all preceding writers 
placed it in 1483. According to Vasari, he 
was sent for by Lodovico Sforza il Moro 
(who, on the death of his father, Giovan 
Galeazzo, and the murder of his elder 


brother, had usurped the right of his nephew 
and established himself in power as the 
Duke of Milan), to amuse him with his well- 
known skill in lute-playing. 


This story, 
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FIG. 10.—MACHINE FOR LIFTING MARBLE OR STONE COL- 
UMNS IN10O POSITION THE DRAWING BEING, LIKE ALL THE 
REST, A MERE OFF-HAND SKETCH, THE COIUMN HERE 
LOOKS LIKE A BATTERING-RAM, BUT THE LEGEND EXPLAINS 
IT, AND THE BASE ON WHICHt THE COLUMN IS TO REST 
IS PLAINLY SEEN. IN PRINCIPLE, THIS DEVICE WAS LATELY 
EMPLOYED IN SETTING UP THE CLEOPATRA OBELISK ON THE 
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always difficult to believe, seems put out 
of the question by the discovery of a letter 
written by Leonardo to the duke and pre- 
served in the archives of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan. This letter, which is writ- 
ten not in Leonardo’s usual manner, but in 
the common way, from left to right, re- 
ounts in a brief, itemizing style the accom- 
plishment of the writer as a military engineer 
in time of war, and as an architect, whether 
for public or private buildings, or for those 
which relate to the collecting and distributing 
of water, as a sculptor in bronze, marble, and 
terra cotta, and as a painter, and closes with 
the assurance that he can, if needed, execute 
the bronze equestrian statue of the duke’s 
father. 

Several things are to be noted in this let- 
ter. Leonardo, in the first place, says not 
1 word as to his skill in music, which, ac- 
cording to Vasari, was the sole reason for 
his going to Milan. Again, he lays the 
greatest stress upon his skill in military 
engineering in a series of propositions which, 
in themselves, reveal the nature of his 
studies for several years, of which only a 
few hints have reached us from any other 
source, and finally, while his assertion of 
his ability as a painter is sufficiently ex- 
plicit—* In painting, I can do whatever 
may be needed as well as any one, whoever 
he may be,”—yet, both with regard to 
painting and sculpture, he assumes an air 
of indifference, as if he both considered them 
himself, and supposed others would con- 
sider them, of secondary importance. And 
is it not true that Leonardo’s interest in 
science, in mechanics, in engineering, in the 
phenomena of nature, and in the applica- 
tion of his studies in these matters to use- 
ful ends, together with his love of pleasure, 
was deeper and stronger than his love 
of art; that he looked upon these things 
as the serious purpose of his life, so far as 
that life had a serious purpose, and that 
he regarded the arts of painting and sculpt- 
ure as only the lofty amusements of his leis- 
ure? Lodovico il Moro was a sensual and 
cruel tyrant; but in him, no more than in 
other men of the same qualities, particularly 
in Italy where the breed seems to have flour- 
ished best and to have been most prolific, was 
this character inconsistent with a love of the 
artsand ofletters. He hadahundred projects 
for enlarging and making beautiful his city 
of Milan and the rich country about it, and 
for the glorifying of his own family, and he 
would naturally welcome any man who, like 
Leonardo, came to him with such compre- 
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! FIG. 11.—DESIGN FOR A LAMP, THE LIGHT TO PASS THROUGH 


A GLOBE FILLED WITH WATER INSCRIPTION WwW ITTEN 

FROM RIGHT rO Lert 
hensive offers of assistance in his enterprises. 
It is true that such a letter as Leonardo 
wrote to Lodovico would have been looked 
upon with suspicion unless something were 
known of the writer which would justify his 
promises; but except as a man who had 
painted a few pictures, more remarkable for 
their technical skill, and for the curious habit 
of mind they revealed, than for any purely 


| artistic or creative qualities, and as one who 


had made himself an object of wonder in his 
native town as a proposer of ingenious and 
daring innovations, no one of which was 
ever seriously considered by his townsmen, 
it is difficult to see how the reputation that 
preceded Leonardo’s visit to Milan could 
have been justified by any actual perform- 
ance on his part. Vasari says, indeed, that 
he began many things and completed few, 
and his brain, filled with a thousand projects 
and inventions, led him over a wide field of 
human endeavors ; but the greater part of 
these projects never went further than the 
paper on which he described them with pen 
or pencil; nor from the raising of the Baptistery 
on its foundations to the diverting ofthe course 
of the Arno, was any project of his, how- 
ever eloquently presented, ever intrusted to 
his hands to execute. And happy is it for us 
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that so visionary, so inconstant a genius was 
not allowed to have his way with the Baptist- 
ery—Dante’s beautiful church of St. John! 


The work most necessary for the pros- 
perity of Milan was the improvement of the 
water-ways, and the canalization of the 
streams that connect the great Lombard 


city with the Po and the cities along its | 


banks. ‘The greatest of these -undertak- 
ings was the completion of the Martesana 
Canal, begun under Francesco Sforza in 
1451, and intended to connect Milan with 
the Lake of Como by the River Adda. 
Problems connected with the management 
of water and of irregular streams had long 
interested Leonardo, having been forced 
upon his attention, as we have suggested, by 
the troublesome nature of his native Arno. 
Vasari tells us that he made designs for 
mills, fulling-machines, and other engines to 
be moved by water, and that it was only his 
determination to make painting his profes- 
sion that prevented his giving his whole 
time to these experiments and studies. Now, 
in Milan, he was to have a wider field, a 
full scope for his favorite pursuits ; but both 
his own inconstancy and that of the duke 
made it impossible for him to be monopo- 
lized by mere utilities. Accordingly, after 
beginning work upon the Martesana and 
other water-courses, after spending time, as 
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indicated by his drawings, in improving, if 
not inventing, the system of locks, and giv- 
ing many hours to devices to make dredging 
easy, and otherwise lightening the labor of 
the workmen, we find the work in a measure 
abandoned, and Lodovico calling upon him 
for assistance in other matters. When Leon- 
ardo presented himself first before the duke, it 
was (Vasari says) as a contestant in a musical 
contest, and he carried off the palm from all 
his rivals, accompanying his improvisation 
upon a lyre constructed almost wholly of 
silver and shaped like a horse’s head. The 
duke’s delight in his new courtier was un- 


| bounded ; and on the strength perhaps of 


his two pictures, which we suppose to have 
been already in Milan, the Rotella, now lost, 
and the Virgin of the Rocks, the original of 
which is supposed to be in the Louvre, he 
gave him a commission for an altar-piece of 
the Nativity, which he afterward presented to 
the Emperor Maximilian, and of which all 
trace is lost.* With the true indifference 
both of his own nature and of that of the age 
in which he lived, his next task is the paint- 
ing of the duke’s two beautiful mistresses, 
Cecilia Gallerani and Lucrezia Crivelli. 

*We may suppose that Albert Diirer saw this 
picture, and it may have been his first introduction 
to the genius of Leonardo, to which, as Mr. Charles 
Ephrussi has shown, he was afterward so strongly 
drawn. 
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It was in the same year that he also laid 
the foundation of that Academy of the Fine 
Arts, which was absolutely necessary, con- 
sidering how few persons there were in Milan, 
or even in Lombardy, on whom he could 
call for assistance in the artistic works he had 
undertaken, and which he saw awaiting his 
hand. We know almost nothing of this 
Academy, of its precise objects, of its laws, 
or of its methods ; and nothing is more pos- 
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posed,—few of which exist, except in name, 
—together with the great mass of notes and 
sketches now collected into the MS. vol- 
umes of Milan, Paris, and Windsor, were all 
intended for the use of the students of the 
Academy. The celebrated “ ‘Treatise on 
Painting ” was made up after his death, from 
notes scattered through his voluminous MSS., 


| and he is in no way responsible for its want 
| of unity and the absence of scientific arrange- 


FIG. 13.—FAC-SIMILE OF ETCHING SUPPOSED TO BE BY LEONARDO'S OWN HAND 


sible than that it never advanced beyond the 
designing of that device composed of cords 
curiously intertwined, in the midst of which 
are inscribed the words, “ Leonardi Vici 
Accadema.” The inscription “ Acha, Lé. 
Vi.” is also found upon a copper-plate (Fig. 
13) which is attributed to Leonardo. It 
has been suggested that the numerous trea- 
tises which Leonardo is said to have com- 


ment. It is impossible to discuss the ques- 
tion here; but it certainly seems as if a 
mountain of conjecture had been built up 
on a very slender basis, when the existence 
of an academy at Milan, with its professors 
and pupils, founded by Leonardo and 
under his leadership, is discovered to rest 
upon no better ground than these six designs 
with their inscription. 
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FIG. 14.—DESIGNS BY LEONARDO FOR AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE, 


It is, however, certain that, practically, 
Leonardo did found a school of artists at 
Milan, and that none of the great Italians 
ever had more skillful or more devoted fol- 
lowers. Vasari speaks in eloquent terms of 
the beauty of Leonardo’s character, of the 
sweetness of his disposition, and of the 
charm by which he made warm and constant 
friends of all who came into close compan- 
ionship with him. Whatever he did,” says 
his biographer, “ bore an impress of harmony, 





truthfulness, goodness, sweetness and grace, 
wherein no other man could ever equal him.” 
Aided by these pupils, Leonardo under- 
took the two great works which absorbed so 
much of his time in Milan: the “Equestrian 
Statue of Francesco Sforza,” and the “Last 
Supper,” in the refectory of the convent of 
“Santa Maria delle Grazie.” 
The colossal statue of the duke was in- | 














FIG. 15.—A FLORENTINE BRONZE OF THE 16TH CENTURY, 
SUPPOSED TO BE BY LEONARDO FROM THE COLLECTION 
OF THE LATE M. THIERS. 
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FIG. 16.—THE LAST SUPPER, BY RAPHAEL. A FRESCO IN THE REFECTORY OF THE FORMER CONVENT 
OF SAN ONOFRIO, FLORENCE. 


tended to be cast in bronze; but it never 
passed beyond the stage of the completed 
model. Leonardo was well prepared for 
undertaking this important work, and, as we 
have seen, he had expressly intimated to 
Lodovico that he was anxious to have it 
committed to his charge. We hear a great 
deal in Vasari about Leonardo’s delight in 
horses, his skill in modeling them, his care- 
ful study of their anatomy (a treatise on the 
anatomy of the horse was one of his pro- 
jected essays, and in the collection of his 
drawings at Windsor, those relating to the 
subject are among the most remarkable), 
and of the expense he was at in keeping up 
his stables. Moreover, he had been taught 
in Verrocchio’s studio all that his master—one 
of the best workers in metal of 
his time—could teach him of the 
art of casting bronze, and if he 
did not bring this statue to a suc- 
cessful ending, it certainly was not 
for lack of ability. Michelangelo, 
indeed, grossly and unworthily 
insulted Leonardo with the charge 
of having designed a horse to be 
cast in bronze which he could not 
cast, and with having shamefully 
given it up. But, while it is pos- 
sible that this may have been the 
truth, and that the later affair of 
the abandoned Florentine fresco 
was only the mate to a similar 
defeat in Milan, Michelangelo 
should have remembered—what 
he had already begun to know— 
that other reasons than lack of 
ability may be given for great 
works being left unfinished. And 
both Leonardo’s indecision and 
his inability to give himself up 
steadily to the completion of one 








task at a time—nay, the fact that, at this 
very moment, he was engaged upon two 
works, either one of which would have taxed 
to their utmost the powers of any man that 
ever lived—may account for the failure to 
complete the statue, far more naturally than 
the supposition that it was beyond his ability. 
The model in clay was finished, and at the fes- 
tivities on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Emperor Maximilian with Bianca Sforza ; 
it was exhibited to the public on the top of 
a triumphal arch erected in honor of the 
newly married pair. Five years later—in 
1498—the French troops entered Milan, and 
took possession of the city, which was 
abandoned by Lodovico to the enemy. It is 
believed that, during their occupancy, the 
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FIG. 17.—THE LAST SUPPER. FROM A FRESCO BY GIOTTO, 
IN THE ARENA CHAPEL, PADUA. 
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FIG, 18.—DETAIL OF PORTION OF RAPHAEL'S FRESCO. 


Gascon bowmen in the pay of Louis XII. 
made Leonardo’s model a mark for their 
arrows, and that the figure of Francesco, at 
least, was destroyed by this barbarous usage. 
As late as the year 1501, the model for the 
horse itself remained at Milan, but in what 
condition is not known, In this year the 
Duke of Ferrara commissioned his embas- 
sador at Milan to ask it at the hands of the 
Lord Cardinal of Rouen, in order that it 


FIG. 19.—GROUP FROM RAPHAEL'S FRESCO, 








might serve as a model for a statue which he 
had long intended to erect at Ferrara to 
himself, but which work halted in conse- 
quence of the death of the artist who had 
been engaged upon it. The Cardinal re- 
plied that, for himself, he had no objections; 
but that the model belonged to the French 
king, who had an eye to it for his own use, 
and that he could not give it up to the duke 
without consulting with the king. This is 
the last we hear of it; but it is plain that, 
whatever may have happened to the figure 
of Duke Lodovico, the whole statue was not 
destroyed, as was formerly supposed, by the 
Gascon bowmen. 

What the statue was like we have no 
meansof knowing. But it is hardly probable 
that Leonardo, who in everything seems 
to have endeavored to do his own thinking, 
and to have struck out a way differing from 
that of his predecessors, would have fol- 
lowed the old Roman equestrian model 
of which the statue of Marcus Aurelius is 
so striking an example, and which had been 
accepted first among the moderns by Dona- 
tello as the model for his statue of Gatte- 
melata in Padua, and next by Donatello’s 
pupil Verrocchio for the statue of Colleoni, 
in Venice. It seems highly probable that 
the four designs on a single sheet (Fig.14) 
in which Leonardo has evidently sought for 
a suitable motive may contain the one 
finally chosen. Wherever we may find the 
model followed by Leonardo for his statue 
it will be sure to represent something differ- 
ent from anything that had up to his time 
been produced, and there 
can be but little question 
that the greater life and 
action which distinguishes 
modern equestrian statues 
from those which have de- 
scended to us from the 
antique world — exception, 
made of certain bronzes 
found in Herculaneum— 
must have had their begin- 
nings in the wide-spread 
fame of Leonardo’s horse, 
“ breathing life and full of 
action,” as described by 
one who saw the model. 
Whether Leonardo would 
have allowed himself the 
license of representing his 
horse and rider in any 
one of the violent attitudes 
shown in the four designs 
on page 348, is more than 
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doubtful,—he knew too well the laws that 
govern sculpture,—but he must have suc- 
ceeded in finding some compromise be- 
tween this excess of action and the im- 
mobility of the antique. The small bronze 
of a mounted rider (Fig. 15) from the orig- 
inal owned by M. Thiers, and which good 
judges believe to be by the hand of Leon- 
ardo, may perhaps be one of his solutions 
of the difficulty. 


It was for the Church of Santa Maria 
delle Grazie, the favorite place of devotion 
of Lodovico’s wife, Beatrix d’Este, that 
Leonardo painted that great picture of the 
* Last Supper,” which has carried his name 
further and wider than that of any other 
Italian painter, unless we except the greatest 
of them all, Raphael. And even this excep- 
tion may be doubtful; for, while both 
painters make their subtlest appeal to artists, 
and both of them demand for their fullest 
appreciation the artistic understanding at its 
highest point of cultivation; while both of 
them, besides, have been accepted by the 
religious world as the exponent of its ten- 
-derest sentiment, Leonardo has been able 
to command the respect and admiration 
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FIG. 21.—CARICATURE BY LEONARDO. 








FIG. 20.—HEAD OF JESUS. FROM RAPHAEL'S FRESCO. 


of that large body of professing Christians 
whose sympathies are alike repelled by the 
ecstasies and by the worldliness of the other 
great Italians, and by Raphael among the 
rest. “The Last Supper” is seen in a 
thousand houses in this country and in En- 
gland where the ““ Madonna di San Sisto,” or 
Angelico’s “ Annunciation,” or Titian’s 
** Assumption,” or Leonardo’s own “ Mo- 
na Lisa,” would feel themselves in an 
alien atmosphere. Much has been said 
about Leonardo’s modernism, that his art 
pointed the way and itself took the first 
strong steps in a direction contrary alike to 
the antique, properly so called, and to the 
practice and ideas of the early Italians. 
His scientific tastes, which he alone of all 
the Italian artists possessed in any notice- 
able degree, his subjection of the imagination 
to the reason, his entire indifference to the 
religious opinions and practices of his coun- 
trymen, his want of interest even in the 
philosophical subtleties which numbered so 
many good intellects of his day, his com- 
mon sense, in fine,—albeit it served him 
rather in the theory than in the conduct of 
life——all these things are summed in the 
saying that Leonardo was the first of the 
moderns. And it is this modernism that 
gives Leonardo his hold on people who 
know nothing about art, and care nothing 
for it except as it is mixed up with their 
beliefs. They are drawn to him in a double 
sense, as a man far ahead of his time in his 
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FIG. 22.—FROM LEONARDO'S SKETCH-BOOK. 


scientific tendencies, and a useful inventor, 
and for having painted a picture that can 
be accepted by people with a reasonable 
religion, hung up in their parlors, and given 
out in cheap reproductions as a prize to 
subscribers to their newspapers. No other 
of the great Italian painters has ever so 
completely met their views. Raphael is 
the only exception to this statement, 
and he is an exception only by virtue 
of such pictures as the “ Madonna di San 





FIG. 23.—-CARICATURE BY LEONARDO. 


Sisto,” the “ Madonna of the Chair,” and, 
it may be, one or two others of his simple- 
hearted pictures of domestic life and motherly 
love. Even the Madonna of San Sisto owes 
its large acceptance to its divine concessions 
to our human sympathies ; the art in it is no 
greater than the art in the school of Athens, 
but while not one spectator in a thousand 
really cares for that painted abstract of 
history, not one mother, not one lover of 
children in a thousand can be indifferent to 
that other picture, the great abstraction of 
the divine love of mothers. 

Leonardo accepted this great commission 
as he would have accepted any other of 
equal importance. He had no special 
interest in the subject, nor was he moved 
by any desire of his own to paint it. But, 
having once accepted the command to 
treat it, he entered upon the work with 
that thoroughness and earnestness with 
which he began everything,—happily in 
this case the thoroughness and earnestness 
were to be persevered in to the end. 
“The Last Supper” is one of the few of 
his undertakings that Leonardo finished. 
The spirit in which he painted it is made 
plain enough by the novelist Bandello, who 
describes as an eye-witness Leonardo’s in- 
terview with certain gentlemen of Milan 
and an old cardinal, standing before the 
picture which they had come to look at 
while it was in progress. The talk is as 
little religious as possible, and Leonardo, 
to please the company, tells with partic- 
ularity the story of the scandalous advent- 
ure of the painter-monk, Filippo Lippi. 
By this time, however, the simple old car- 
dinal, of whom the company made game after 

| he was gone, had retired to his apartment. 
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The subject of the Last Supper had not 
been so commonly treated by Italian artists— 


apart, at least, from the series of events in | 


the life of Christ—as might have been looked 
for, considering its importance. Giotto, in 
the chapel of the arena at Padua (Fig. 17), 
following the Byzantine models, had treated 
the subject as a simple assemblage of peo- 
ple about a table, with hardly any attempt at 
composition, and with no dramatic aim what- 
ever. In the frescoes painted by Domenico 
Ghirlandajo in the refectories of the convents 
of the Ognissanti and of San Marco, the 
former dated 1480, the latter not dated, but 
probably painted about the same time, there 


it which we give here (Fig. 16) shows nothing 
more than the general composition; Fig. 
18 gives a little better notion of the orna- 
| mentation of the piers (in Fig. 16 only one 
of these piers is shown as ornamented, and 
the rich decoration of the seat, with’ its 
carved ends, and its cornice, is merely hinted 
at), while in Fig. 19 one of the groups is 
given in larger size to suggest the studied 
grace which runs through all the attitudes 
| and the gestures of the personages. The 
head of Jesus (Fig. 20) follows, as in 
Giotto’s picture, the Byzantine type, refined 
to a more classic regularity in its effeminate 
| beauty ; and in the elegance, the variety and 
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is far more pictorial effect attempted than 
was possible in Giotto’s time ; but though 
there is, in reality, but little more dramatic 
action or aim at story-telling, there seems, 
at first blush, to be more, owing to the 
greater animation in the heads and the 
greater variety in the gestures. The com- 
position also is far more orderly and sym- 
metrical, and by the introduction of rich 
architectural details, elaborate draperies, and 


a great variety of dishes, water-bottles, | 


drinking-glasses, and also by a quantity of 


24.—THE LAST SUPPER. 
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| the refinement of the hands, and with their 
aristocratic and courtly movement, it may 
not be far fetched to discover a rivalry with 
Leonardo, in whose ‘picture the action of 
the hands is one of the most noticeable 
features. 

Leonardo sought in his picture, as in 





everything he undertook, to carry out his 
own thought in his own way, and to be, so 


| far as was possible,—seeing that he was exe- 


very well painted cherries scattered over the | 


table, a festive air is given to the scene, and 
the splendid sumptuousness with which, at 
a later date, Paul Veronese was to make | 


the significance of this event in the life of | 


Jesus disappear entirely from sight is, as it 
were, preluded. 

Raphael, in 1505, painted in the refectory 
of the convent of St. Onofrio, in Florence, a | 


cuting a commission and not choosing a 
subject for himself,—independent of all 
recipes and conventionalities. No tender 
religious recollections moved him to intro 
duce the motives employed by the early 
painters and their followers in the mystic 
traditions, and he had too much taste, too 
clear a sense of congruity to destroy the 
solemnity and the meaning of such a scene 
as this by the sumptuous paraphernalia of a 
princely banquet. He had a large space of 


fresco which is still in existence and in good | wall to cover, for the picture is twenty-eight 


condition. 


The small wood-cut sketch of | Paris feet in length by eighteen in height, 
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and the thirteen figures are one-and-a-half | prejudice, and without the undue intrusion 


times the size of life, and on such a scale 
he knew that the larger his masses and sub- 
divisions were kept the grander and calmer 
would be the effect produced. He there- 
fore avoided, as far as possible, all details 
that could belittle his work. He placed the 
scene in a large room, which is only shown 
to be an upper room, if indeed he intended 
to indicate this fact at all, by the prospect 
of a distant landscape seen through the three 
square openings at the back. ‘The coffered 
arrangement of the beams of the ceiling is 
one common in Italy; the walls are orna- 
mented with large panneled spaces, filled in 
with a damasked pattern, alike in all. 

So much has been written about the group- 
ing and the expression of the heads in this 
famous picture that there is not left anything 
new to be said. Once for all, Leonardo 
broke up the old formality and immobility 
of the earlier painters, and brought life and 
action into the scene. He was not painting 
a picture merely to support a dogma, or to 
fill its place in a series; he wished to inter- 
est a much wider, a universal audience, by 
telling, in the most dramatic way, and with 
all the variety he could contrive, a story 
essentially interesting to all men of his race 
and creed. And he proceeded, without 
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FIG. 25.—GROUP OF BARTHOLOMEW, JAMES THE LESS AND ANDREW. 


FROM LEONARDO'S LAST SUPPER. 








of his own personality, to allow the story to 
unfold itself, and the characters to play their 
several parts. 

For the first time the story is told, not as 
a religious legend, but as a purely human and 
historical event. For the first time, and for 
the only time in Leonardo’s age, the per- 
sonages are deprived of their halos, and 
no religious attributes or suggestions remove 
the scene from the domain of history. 
The passions and emotions that excite the 
actors in this episode are expressed rather 
by their gestures and attitudes than by their 
faces, for Leonardo, though all his life an 
observer of human faces, had never at- 
tained to any subtility of command over 
emotional expression, and in many of these 
heads we find, if sober truth may be spoken, 
only so many examples to be added to the list 
of Leonardo’s so-called caricatures. By this 
is not meant that the faces are vulgarly dis- 
torted, but only that they are the results of 
experiments after certain recipes for “ ex- 
pression.” In this picture,—which was one 
of the great events in the history of the art 
of his time, which was visited by thousands 
as one of the wonders of the city, and the 
fame of which, aided by numerous copies, 
several of them of great merit, had been 
carried into all Europe,—Leonardo 
set the fashion—for all that had 
been done before him in that direc- 
tion was mere child’s play—of at- 
tempting to convey to the mind of 
the beholder by certain muscular 
formulas the passions that were agi- 
tating the souls of his actors. 

All his life Leonardo had been 
studying human faces, and not con- 
tent with taking them as he found 
them, or as they show themselves 
in the life of every day, he sought 
them in phases of excitement,whether 
of tavern jollification, or street 
brawls, or of peasant wonder at 
miraculous tales. “ Leonardo,” says 
Vasari, “ was so much pleased when 
he encountered faces of extraordi- 
nary character, or heads, or beards, 
or hair of unusual appearance, that 
he would follow any such more than 
ordinary attraction through the whole 
day, etc., etc.” And we are told that 
Leonardo, wishing to make a picture 
to contain many laughing faces, invit- 
ed a number of peasants to a tavern, 
and plying them with wine and telling 
them droll stories, made them all 




















laugh, and noted down in memory 
the contortion of their several faces. 
He always carried with him a little 
book in which he noted down the 
features he met, eyes and mouths, 
noses and chins, necks and shoul- 
ders, and at home would combine 
these to make up such heads as he 
wanted. Finally, one writer tells us 
that his father described Leonardo 
as frequenting for long months all 
the lowest taverns and places of vile 
resort, searching for a head and face 
bad enough for his Judas, and these 
stories, true no doubt in the main, 
however exaggerated, tell us what 
was his aim and by what methods 
he essayed to accomplish it (Figs. 
21, 22, 23). 

His MS. books in Milan, Paris, 
Windsor, and his drawings in all the 
great collections are proof enough 
of his industry in these researches, 
and the “Last Supper” is the great 
occasion for the display of what he 
had acquired (Fig. 24). The care 
bestowed upon his composition 
is infinite, there is nothing spon- 
taneous or unsought to be found. 


FIG. 27.—GROUP OF THOMAS, JAMES THE GREATER AND 
PHILIP. FROM LEONARDO'S LAST SUPPER. 
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FIG. 26.—GROUP OF JUDAS, PETER AND JOHN. FROM 
LEONARDO'S LAST SUPPER. 
The composition of groups containing 


long lines of heads,—examples of which 
are met with in all ancient art, in Egyptian 
wall-paintings, in Greek and Parthenon 
marbles, in early Italian pictures, and nota- 
bly in previous treatments of this same 
subject,—is here broken up by grouping 
into threes, and by directing the heads of 
the whole row in two opposite directions, 
all looking toward the central figure of 
Jesus. The pulse of emotion that runs 
through the assembled disciples unites each 
group with its neighbor, and each with all, 
so that the division into threes.is left to be 
discovered by analysis, it is not pedan- 
tically obtruded (Figs. 25, 26, 27, 28). 
In the six personages on the right of the 
spectator, Leonardo has used a device more 
clumsily employed by earlier artists, among 
them by Giotto in one of his Paduan fres- 
coes where (see Fig. 29) the suitors of 
Mary are handing in their rods to the high- 
priest. ‘The action and the fact are em- 
phasized by the device of a continuous line 
—adroitly, but somewhat angularly, broken 
—of hands and rods stretching across the 
middle of the picture. In the same way, 
though managed with infinite dexterity, the 
hands of the apostles on the left are so 
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arranged that the eye is inevitably led by 
them to the central figure, while on the 
other side, by a device of a directly contrary 
nature, by the slanting away from his figure 
of all the leading lines, Jesus is isolated and 
made prominent to the eye. 

Every one knows that we owe to Vasari 
the belief that Leonardo, unable to satisfy 
himself with the head of Jesus, left it unfin- 
ished, but all the evidence we have assures 
us that the head was finished as completely 
as all the rest. The story is a part of the 
Leonardo legend, so much of which has 








28.—GROUP OF MATTHEW, THADDEUS AND SIMON. 





FIG. 29.—FROM GIOTTO’S FRESCO IN THE ARENA CHAPEL, PADUA. 


FROM LEONARDO'S LAST SUPPER. 


disappeared with the growth of time. Leon- 
ardo does appear to have hesitated long 
before deciding upon his model, but finally 
he made his peace here with tradition, and 
accepting the type of head employed for 
Jesus by the early Italians and especially by 
Giotto, he refined it into still greater effem- 
inacy, and succeeded by devices well un- 
derstood to-day, of vagueness and indecis- 
ion, in putting into this head the only real 
expression to be found in the whole group. 
The head now in the Brera gallery, and of 
which an engraving is here given (Fig. 30), 
shows the essential difference 
in the type selected for this one 
character from that employed 
in the other heads. In the 
head of Christ, he refuses the 
model, as was done by his pre- 
decessors, and works out his 
design from ideal abstractions 
of the human face, whereas in 
all the other personages the 
model is either strictly followed, 
or, as we are told his fashion 
was, made up by assembling 
selected portraits of features 
into one supposed consistent 
whole. The face of Jesus 
was left vague, trembling, un- 
resolved, like faces seen in 
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clouds or in the fire, where, indeed, as well 
as in the cracked and stained surfaces of 
ruined walls, Leonardo himself counsels his 
pupils to look for suggestions of definite 
forms. In this sense it may be allowed the 
head was unfinished, but Leonardo, with a 
definite purpose, intentionally left it so. 
The head of Judas, on the other hand, is 
far from answering to Vasari’s prattle about 
“the force and truth with which the master 
has exhibited the imperious determination, 
hatred and treachery of Judas.” What all 
this is worth is shown by the very next 
words in which he 
whole work indeed is executed with inex- 
pressible painstaking even in its most minute 
parts. Among other things may be men- 
tioned the table-cloth, the texture of which 
is copied with such exactitude that the 
linen cloth itself could scarcely look more 
real.” Leonardo himself doubtless knew 
better than this. He could paint a table- 
cloth, but he had learned by sad experience 
that “ there is no art to find the mind’s con- 
struction in the face,” and he knew he 
could not paint Judas’s treachery by the 
same rules that served for painting the folds 
in linen. He has gone more manly and 
sensibly to work, has given Judas the face, 
not of a monster, but of a man, using, as 
may be believed, the same model that 
served him for Peter, whose profile, directly 
above that of the traitor, repeats its dark 
lines in light, and making him no worse look- 
ing than many of his neighbors. Indeed, 
if it be not too bold to say so, it may be 
declared that among such a set of hard faces 
as are about this table it were difficult to 
light on Judas if Leonardo had not given him 
the bag to carry, made him ostentatiously 
upset the salt, and thrown his face strongly 
out of the line of apostolical succession and 
into pronounced shadow. The story of the 
troublesome prior is one of the stock pieces 
of Italian legendary art history, and never 
comes amiss with Vasari, from the days of 
Spinello Aretino to those of Michelangelo. 

Space fails in which to follow Leonardo’s 
life through all the obscurity of the years 
after he left Milan, when the duke’s power 
was overthrown, and all his hopes of 
employment came to an untimely end. 
He returned to Florence with his friend 
Luca Pacioli, for whose book on perspective 
he had drawn the figures of the solids, and 
there, besides several easel pictures, among 
them his most famous existing work, the 
portrait of Mona Lisa, he executed the car- 
toon for the picture he was to paint on the 





assures us that “the | 





wall of the council hall of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. This cartoon is destroyed, like 
that of his great rival Michelangelo, in- 
tended for the same room. Leonardo's 
picture, the “ Battle of Anghiari,” was begun 
upon the wall, but owing to his having made 
some serious mistake in experimenting with 
the ground, the colors sunk in so irregularly 
that he abandoned the work in disgust. 

It was while he was in Florence that he 
painted, in 1500-1504, the celebrated por- 
trait of Mona Lisa del Giocondo, the orig- 
inal of which is now in the Louvre (Fig. 31). 
This lady was the third wife of Francisco 
del Giocondo, and was married to her hus- 
band in 1495. Francesco does not appear 
to have commissioned the portrait; at all 
events, he did not own it when it was fin- 
ished, and it passed directly from the artist’s 
hands into those of Francis I., who paid for 
it the sum of four thousand gold crowns. 
So much eloquence, poetry, and rhetorical 
enthusiasm have been expended upon this 
famous picture, to say nothing of the“ windy 
suspirations of forced breath,” and mystic 
vaporings to which we are every now and 
then treated, that it is pleasant to turn to 
Vasari’s description of the picture, and 
hear what was said of it by one who saw it 
when it was in its original beauty and fresh- 
ness, before it had darkened with time. 
Vasari’s description deals wholly with exter- 
nals, and his enthusiasm vents itself in admi- 
ration at the miraculous painting of the eyes, 
with their lashes, and the eyebrows, “ where 
fuller and where more thickly set, with the 
separate hairs delineated as they issue from 
the skin, every turn being followed and all 
the pores exhibited in the most natural man- 
ner; the nose, with its beautiful and delicate 
roseate nostrils ; the mouth, admirable in its 
outline, its lips uniting the rose-tints of their 
color with that of the face; and the car- 
nation of the cheek which does not appear to 
be painted, but hints of flesh and blood ; he 
who looks earnestly at the pit of the throat, 
cannot but believe he sees the beating of the 
pulses,” etc., etc. He tells us, too, that 
Mona Lisa was exceedingly beautiful, and 
that while Leonardo was painting her por- 
trait, he had some one constantly near her 
to sing, or play on instruments, or to jest, or 
otherwise amuse her, to the end that she 
might continue cheerful, and that her face 
might not exhibit the melancholy expression 
often imparted by painters to the likenesses 
they take. In this portrait of Leonardo’s, 
on the contrary, there is so pleasing an ex- 
pression and a smile so sweet, that while 
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looking at it one thinks it rather divine than 
human, and it has ever been esteemed a 
wonderful work, since life itself could exhibit 
no other appearance. 

To understand this eulogy, which must 
always have far exceeded the bounds of 
truth, it is necessary to remember that the 
portrait of Mona Lisa was the first great 
portrait in the noble series of such works cre- 
ated by the art of modern times. As in so 
many other things Leonardo here pointed 
out the way, and was himself the first to walk 


| 








raphers, and the few hints gathered from 
accidental sources. His art was essen- 
| tially logical, and the methods he em- 
| ployed were the outcome, not of the imag- 
| ination, but of the reason. To him, the 
| surest way of expressing the personality of 
his sitter, was to let no point of his or her 
physical structure escape his observation. 
He believed that the painting of a human 
being should begin with the marrow of his 
bones, and he would be one of the weighti- 
est authorities on the side of whoever should 





FIG. 30.—-HEAD OF CHRIST. BY LEONARDO. SUPPOSED DRAWING FOR THE CHRIST 
OF THE LAST SUPPER. BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. 


in it. Raphael was the first who greatly fol- | 


lowed, and in his portrait of Madalena Strozzi, 
in the Pitti Palace, he is thought to have 
tried his hand in rivalry with the Mona Lisa. 

The ecstatic interpretations to which this 
famous portrait has been subjected by En- 
glish and French writers find little counte- 


nance in Leonardo’s character, as revealed in | 


his other works, in what we learn from his 
voluminous MSS. of the nature of his mind, 
as well as from the report of his biog- 


advocate the founding of the arts of figure- 
| painting and sculpture on anatomy, in con- 
tradiction to those who teach the useless- 
ness of studying anything below the skin. 
The reality and the vividness of the Mona 
Lisa, even in these days, when time has hurt 
| it so, are the logical result of this long, pro- 
longed microscopic study of the detail, 
united with a sleepless eye lest the largeness 
of the forms should be belittled or broken 
| up by the minuteness of the finish. 














M. Clément thinks that a picture which 
formerly belonged to Louis Phillippe, but 
which is now in private hands, and which 
represents a woman reclining upon a couch 
and nearly nude, is a portrait of Mona Lisa. 
And he hints mysteriously at the explanation 
of the fact that Leonardo should have been 
allowed to paint the wife of Giocondo in 
such surroundings. He adduces the fact 
that, from the time he painted the portrait 
of this lady, all the paintings and all the 
drawings we possess by his hand bear a 
striking likeness to the original picture. 
Surely there is a simpler and less compromis- 
ing explanation. Leonardo was essentially 
a mannerist, a man of rules and recipes; he 
imposed them upon others, he obeyed them 
himself. During the four years that he 
labored over the portrait of Mona Lisa, he 
was striving to lay hold on the secret of 
expression ; and he found it, and fixed it upon 
that face in the look and the smile that mean 
such different things to different people. It 
is a trick,—a splendid trick, indeed, but still, 
at bottom, only a trick,—belonging to the 
same order with that by which a vulgar por- 
trait-painter makes the eyes of hisimage follow 
the amazed spectator whichever way he turns. 

The seven years of Leonardo’s stay in 
Florence were not very eventful in the his- 
tory of his life. They were interrupted by 
a tour through Urbino and the Romagna 
in 1502, made in company with Cesar 
Borgia, the Duc de Valentino, who had 
appointed him his architect and military 
engineer. For his new master, as for his 
old one, Lodovico Sforza, he designed en- 
gines of war for offense and defense, and 
looked into the condition of the duke’s 
strongholds, and recorded in his note-books 
the numerous projects of all sorts that were 
suggested to his untiring mind by every 
thing he saw on his journey. Here we find 
him devising a dove-cot, the symbol of 
peace, and here some machine to help on 
the horrors of war. At Pesaro, on the rst 
of August, he makes designs for certain 
machines of this sort, and on the 8th we 
find him sitting by a fountain at Rimini, 
listening to the sound of its falling waters, 
and trying to learn the law of its music. 





On the 11th, at Cesena, he designs a wagon 
for carrying the grapes home from the vine- | 
yards, and on the 6th of September he makes | 
a design for the port of Cesenatico. At Siena 
he studies and describes a curious clock, and 
at Piombino he is struck by the regular ca- 
dence of the waves beating on the sea-shore.* 
In 1507 he returned to Milan, where he | 
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made a brief stay, renewing his engineering 
projects, finishing, among other things, the 
reservoir of the canal of San Cristofero, on 
the completion of which Louis XII. of 
France, then in possession of the city, gave 
him a right to twelve inches of water from 
the canal. His father had died in 1504, 
and in 1511 we find him again in Florence 
disputing at law with his brothers his night 
to the inheritance both of his father and his 
uncle. Again, in 1512, he was at Milan, but 
the times became so stormy that he deter- 
mined to return once more to Florence, 
though he could hardly have hoped to find 
employment in a city which he had left 
with so little honor. Shortly after his arri- 
val in Florence he was invited by Giuliano 
de’Medici to go with him to Rome, to assist 
at the coronation of his brother Giovanni 
as Pope under the title of Leo X.; but no 
employment awaited him from the Pontiff, 
who seems to have looked upon him with no 
favor, partly it may be from his knowledge 
of his conduct in Florence in the matter of 
the wall-painting in the Palazzo Vecchio, 
and partly perhaps as seeing in him the 
friend of the French, the enemies of his 
country, or at least a man wholly indifferent 
to the stirring political questions of his time. 
Nor was Leo X. content with ignoring 
Leonardo and his claims as an artist. He 
did give him a small commission, but finding 
that he was busy with distilling certain herbs 
for the varnish to be employed when it should 
be finished, he laughed and exclaimed “ Oh, 
this man will never do any thing, for he is 
thinking of the end before he has made a 
beginning.” He did paint severa! small 
easel pictures in Rome, but his life there 
was made uncomfortable, not merely by 
his disappointment af receiving no impor- 
tant employment, but by the perpetual dis- 
cord between himself and Michelangelo, a 
sorry continuation of the feud so long ago 
begun in Florence. Tired out at last, 
Leonardo, learning now that Francis I. had 
entered Lombardy, hastened to join his 
court, and being cordially received by the 
pleasure-loving monarch, who named him 
a painter to the king, and gave him salary 
and appointments, he found himself once 
more in his element. It was while the king 
was at Pavia that Leonardo, punning on 
his own name, made the automatic lion of 


| which Vasari tells us, which advanced to 


the king, rose on its hind feet, and opening 


* Mrs. Heaton, “ Leonardo da Vinci.’’ London: 
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its breast showed the fleur-de-lys loyally 
inscribed on his heart. Pope Leo came to | 
Bologna while Francis was there, and 
Leonardo had his quiet revenge for the 
slight he had received in Rome, appearing 
among the other courtiers of the king, and 
amusing his comrades with caricatures of 
the followers of the Pontiff. When Francis | 
returned to France he easily persuaded 
Leonardo to follow him, and he gave him 
as a residence a small chateau, with its 


and a half of his stay he employed himself 
on nothing more serious than the project 
for the canal of Romorentin, designs for 
which have been found among his papers. 
Leonardo was now in his sixty-fifth year, 
and, though not really an old man, he was 
worn out with life-long labors that had ended 
only in disappointment. His health failed 
him, and he rapidly declined, until in 1519, 
on the 2d of May, he died serenely at 
Amboise in the possession of all his faculties, 





FIG. 31.—MONA LISA DEL GIOCONDO. 


garden and dependences, called the Chateau 
de Clou, near Amboise, where the French 
court at that time was often in residence. 
Whatever hopes Francis may have formed 
from the fame of Leonardo with regard to 
the enrichment of his palaces with pictures 
from his hand, he was destined to disap- 
pointment. From the time of his coming 
into France, Leonardo did no serious work, 
nor undertook any. During the three years 


| having distributed his small property by will, 
| and having gone through with the, to him, 
unmeaning formulas of reconciliation with 


the church. Without such reconciliation in 
the Europe of that time, happily far removed 
in spirit from the Europe of to-day, his last 
hours would have been troubled with per- 
functory importunities, the administration of 


| his will would have been obstructed, and his 


body would hardly have been allowed burial 
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in consecrated ground. Leonardo, always 
compliant, and who, throughout a long life, 
had shown a complete indifference tothe dog- 
mas of the church and to religious ideas, his 
mind easily resting in a refined Epicurianism, 
would make no more objection to this last 
complacency than he had to that which had 
made him kiss the hands of those earthly 
princes to whom he had looked for advantage. 
Vasari’s story that Leonardo died in the 
arms of Francis is not believed to-day, 
objections having been brought forward, 
founded on the supposed impossibility of the 
king being at Amboise on a day when the 
court was in residence at St. Germain-en- 
Laye, where Francis would himself think it 
necessary to be, as his queen was every day 
expecting her confinement; and as, more- 
over, Leonardo’s friend Melzi, whom he 
made his executor, makes no mention of a 
circumstance so singular in the letters which 
he wrote to Leonardo’s brothers announcing 
his death. But it is a legend, if legend we 
must allow it, which shows Francis in so 
amiable a light, and does his heart so much 
honor, that the world will always be unwill- 
ing to deprive him of the benefit of a doubt 
in a circumstance so much to his credit. 
Leonardo was remarkable, both in youth 
and in his later years, for the beauty of his 
face and person, and for the mansuetude 
and dignity of his disposition and manners. 
He was accomplished in all social graces 
and in all manly arts, and with the same 
hand that could paint the eyelashes of a 
Mona Lisa, he was able to bend one of the 
iron rings used for the knockers of doors, or 
a horse-shoe, as if it were lead. 
told that he was left-handed, by which per- 
haps is rather meant that he was ambidexter, 
and while neither word would account for 
his peculiarity of writing backward, if we 
suppose he had the equal use of both hands, 
as several artists of modern times have had, 
it may help us to understand his indefati- 
gable industry, since by this gift he could 
work uninterruptedly, one hand relieving the 
other. Though he himself has written a 
satiric verdict upon those who spend their 
time in dressing their bodies and curling 
their hair, yet, according to Michelet, who 
gives no authority for a statement the origin 
of which cannot be traced, “he was the 
object of such an idolatry in France that at 
the age of eighty * he changed the fashions, 
and in his dress, and in the cut of his hair 
* Even the old date of Leonardo’s birth 1445, 
= only make him seventy-two years old in 
VoL. XVII.—29. 
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and beard, he was copied by the king and 
by all the court.” Yet one of the few anec- 
dotes we have of him, outside of what is told 
. ~~ * . . 
us by Vasari, describes him as walking 
through the streets of Florence with a friend, 
wearing a short rose-colored cloak only 
reaching to the knee, the fashion being to 
wear them long, and with a magnificent 
head of hair, which fell in carefully 
dressed curls as far as his breast. He had 
no prudence, and valued money only for 
what it would bring ; so that, in prosperous 
times, he indulged himself in a lordly habit 
of spending, and lived like a prince, with 
servants and horses; but when the wind 
blew adverse and employment failed, he was 
sometimes driven into corners and put to it 
for means to live. Yet these dark hours 
refuse to live in memory, and only the tra- 
dition of his splendor-loving nature remains, 
his beauty, his grace, and what Vasari calls 
the radiance of his countenance, lighting up 
his name from his own time down to ours. 
He had, on the surface, much in common 
with Lord Bacon, who was reputed a great 
philosopherand discoverer on similargrounds, 
though in neither was there anything of the 
true philosophizing or scientific spirit. Lord 
Bacon, with all his fanciful guessing, made 
hardly a suggestion worth noting of some- 
thing useful, although he knew so well “ to 
make his English sweet upon the tongue” 
that the collection of the Silva, with all its 
futilities and commonplaces, is “ as enter- 
taining to read as a Persian tale.” Leon- 
ardo, on the other hand, though he never 
dived to the bottom of any speculation, nor 
completed any invention of moment, yet 
made a thousand ingenious speculations, and 
suggested—from the, wheelbarrow and the 
derrick, to optic glasses by which the moon 
may be made to look larger—a whole 
world of useful inventions. Both of these 
great men had the gift of tongues. Ben 
Jonson tells us that when Lord Bacon 
spoke, no one thought the time long, nor 
could any one turn aside or cough; and 
of Leonardo we read that his honeyed 
words and persuasive eloquence so bewitched 
his hearers that if he had said a certain tower 
could be lifted from its foundations and trans- 
ported to the other side of the Arno without 
injury, everybody would have believed him. 
Both in Bacon and in Leonardo was inborn 
the love of luxury and splendid living, while 
in neither did the moral sense have that fine- 
ness of temper and splendor of polish which, 
by rights, belonged to the splendid sheath 
of faculties in which it was lodged in both. 
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“Flee from storms” was Leonardo’s | art, his studies, and the society of the amia- 
motto, and he followed the advice implic- | ble and accomplished young men he gath- 
itly throughout a lopg life, not in obedience | ered about him as pupils, and who loved 
to his will, but in sympathy with the laws | and served him not as a teacher and mas- 
of histemperament. He hasbeen reproached | ter but as a friend. Beautiful as his pictures 
with want of patriotism, with coldness of | must have been, from the united testimony 
heart toward his benefactors, recording the of all who knew them in their prime, they 
downfall of his friend, Duke Lodovico in a | hardly exist for us, since nothing that he 
brief, unsympathetic note, and with the pli- | did survives in perfection, and not one pict- 
ant knee that could bend in turn to Louis | ure bearing his name that remains is of un- 
XII., who carried off that friend to a linger- | disputed authenticity. His best legacy is 
ing death in cruel prison, to Cesar Bor- | to be found in the MS. books scattered 
gia, to Giuliano de’ Medici, to Leo X. and | over Italy, France, and England, in public 
to Francis I. But much of this criticism is | and royal collections and in private hands. 
unjust, forgetting the times, and the depend- | These are a delightful treasure, inexhaust- 
ence of artists upon the princes and the | ible in interest, carrying the mind in every 
prelates, through whom, for the most part, | direction, over every field of human investi- 
all commissions came, and forgetting, too, | gation in the material world, rich in sugges- 
that in Leonardo’s unhappy time Italians | tion, and leaving us, after every fresh perusal, 
could not be said to have a country. He | more and more astonished at the independ- 
fled from storms, and, for himself, no doubt, | ence, the originality, and the virginal freshness 
he did wisely, since his life must have been | of the mind that has recorded in them its un- 
on the whole a happy one, absorbed in his | wearied questioning of the spirit of the world. 








AN EPITAPH. 


TuIs poet was very wealthy. If he missed 
Worlds’ honors, and worlds’ plaudits, and the wage 
Of the worlds’ deft lackeys, still his lips were kissed 
Daily by those high angels who assuage 
The thirstings of the seérs. For he was 
Born unto singing, and a burthen lay 
Mightily on him, and he moaned because 
He could not rightly utter to the day 
What God taught in the night. Yet oft would fall 
Swift Power upon him, and’ winged tongues of flame; 
And blessings reached him from poor souls in thrall, 
And benedictions from black pits of shame, 
And little children’s loves, and old men’s prayers, 
And a Great Hand that led him unawares. 





INTERPRETATION. 


A DREAMING Poet lay upon the ground. 
He plucked the grasses with his listless hands, 
No voice was near him save the wishful sound 
Of the sea cooing to the unbosomed sands. 


He leaned his heart upon the naked sod. 
He heard the audible pulse of nature beat. 

He trembled greatly at the Word of God 
Spoken in the rushes rustling at his feet. 


With inward vision his outward sight grew dim, 
He knew the rhythmic secret of the spheres, 

He caught the cadence, and a noble hymn, 
Swam swan-like in upon the gliding years. 
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BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NIGHT-WATCHERS. 


An hour after midnight, while Amund 
was watching at the bedside where Einar 
was lying still apparently insensible, there 
came a light tap on the door and Helga 
entered. The white cambric négligée clung 
airily to her form, revealing its graceful un- 
dulations, the rich hair was twisted into a 
loose coil on the back of her head, and the 
agitation which burned in her face added 
a new luster to her usually calm eye. She 
advanced noiselessly to the bed, drew the 
curtain aside and gazed at the pale, motion- 
less face which rested on the pillow. 

“ Nochange ?” she inquired in a whisper, 
turning to Amund. 

“No. He is alive, but that is all.” 

“Go to the guest-chamber and lie down 
for a couple of hours. I will watch in the 
meanwhile.” 

“No, Helga, I am not tired,” remon- 
strated Amund. “I can stand it at least 
until morning.” 

Poor Amund had always gloried in the 
advantage he had over his rival in being 
permitted to call her by her baptismal name, 
and even now he was conscious of a feeble 
triumph as he pronounced it. And still I 
am not sure but that he would have re- 
nounced that dear privilege, if his self-sacri- 
fice could have called Einar back to life and 
health. 

“T wish to remain here,” answered the 
girl with quiet determination. “I cannot 
sleep before I know whether he is to live or 
die. Go, and take your rest, as I tell you.” 

He was so accustomed to obey her that 
it hardly occurred to him to offer further 
resistance. So he arose and went toward 
the door, but he could not master the im- 
pulse to pause and catch another glimpse 
of her wonderful face. She had seated her- 
self at the foot of the bed, resting her chin 
on her hand, and as the light of the lamp 
fell upon her, it imparted a strange marble 
pallor to her features; and with their clear 
massive cut, and the large lines of her flow- 
ing drapery she looked startlingly like one 


of the divine forms of antiquity invested | 
| which lay in faint relief against the white 


with a sudden transient life. 





Amund heaved a deep sigh. 

“Why, are you not gone yet?” whis- 
pered she, motioning him away with her 
hand. 

“TI am going, I am going,” murmured 
he apologetically, as the door closed softly 
behind him. 

Helga sat long gazing absently before 
her, and in the intense hush of the sick- 
chamber the conflicting voices of her soul 
seemed to grow stronger and more audible. 
In the presence of a great misfortune, when 
the first stunning shock is over, the con- 
sciousness usually grows more painfully clear 
and active. Did she not know, although 
she had hardly dared confess it to her- 
self, that this strong young life, which 
seemed to be ebbing away here at her side, 
had belonged to her—had been hers by 
right of that mysterious divine law which 
draws young lives irresistibly together? And 
during the two months which had passed since 
he had allowed her to read the hidden 
writing of his heart, how fiercely had she 
wrestled with herself to convince herself 
that it was alla delusion! Why did God, 
who is so good, send into a woman’s life 
these stern, insoluble problems, these pas- 
sionate conflicts, which could only bring 
suffering or brief guilty happiness? Why 
had he awakened that swift response ip her 
heart to Einar’s unspoken love, if it were 
merely to be the source of sorrow to him as 
well as to her? Ah, no, she knew these 
were wicked thoughts. She would try hard 
to conquer them. Her vision was clouded ; 
she had proudly depended upon her own 
strength. She would pray God to help her, 
to give her wisdom to see, and meekness to 
bear, even that which seemed dark and in- 
explicable. She sank down on her knees 
before the bed, resting her forehead on her 
folded hands. 

When she arose her sweet face shone with 
a serene radiance and her rebellion was 
quelled. Not that she received any direct 
response ; but the action itself had lifted her 
into a serene atmosphere of peace and trust. 
Instead of vexation of spirit had come hope 
and strength of resignation, and as her gaze 
once more dwelt on the pallid features 
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pillow, her heart swelled with deep wom- 
anly pity. A tear trembled in her eye and 
coursed down over her cheek; then came 
another and another. The heavy, feverish 
spell was broken and the grateful current 
gushed forth, easing her oppressed heart. 
She drew the white bed-curtain aside and 
let the light fall upon the unconscious 
countenance. It was a beautiful face, of 
noble cast, exquisitely sensitive, refined, 
manly and generous. 

“ Ah,” she whispered, “I was cold, and 
hard, and cruel to you. But I will make it 
all good again, if God will only restore you 
to life and to me.” 

With an overmastering impulse of ten- 
derness she stooped down and kissed the 
white, bloodless lips. ‘The curtains again 
resumed their wonted folds, and she sat 
long thinking with morbid pleasure how, if 
he should never recover his health, but 
remain feeble and helpless, she would nurse 
him and cherish him, and devote her whole 
life to him, in return for the life he would 
have devoted to her if it had been his to 
give. Ingrid would then willingly renounce 
him, and her empty life would be filled with 
a dear and undoubted duty. 

‘The sources of affection lay deep in Hel- 
ga’s nature, and with that generous impet- 
uosity, which was the mainspring of all her 
actions, she seldom thought of any other 
reward than the delight of the sacrifice it- 
self—the eternal joy of eternal giving. 

Her eyes fell by accident upon a piece of 
papes which lay on the table. It was a 
hasty direction written by the physician, as 
to the method of treatment. She merely 
read: 


“If the temperature of the body does not rise 
within an hour rub the hands, etc.” 


She immediately took the listless hand 
which lay nearer and began to rub it be- 
tween hers. Presently there was a slight 
twitching of the mouth, and as in her joyful 
surprise she sprang up and the chair fell 
backward with a crash, a sudden gleam of 
consciousness came into the blank eyes. 
A quick tremor ran through his frame, the 
lips moved nervously as if they wished to 
speak and a hand was lifted for an instant 
but fell again helplessly on the coverlid. 

“T wished—to tell her all,” she heard him 
murmur. “I did not care—what—would 
—become of me.” 

“ Hush! hush, Mr. Finnson. You must 
not attempt to speak now,” she said, in a 





soothing whisper. “You are too weak. 
Wait till you gain strength.” 

He evidently understood what she said. 
Her heart gave a great bound, but fearing 
that the emotion awakened by her presence 
might at this moment be injurious to him, 
she quietly retired behind the curtain, then 
ran lightly across the floor, and called 
Amund to take her place. 

During the following week the color stole 
gradually back into Einar’s cheeks, and life 
was beginning to regain its hold upon him. 
The intracranial inflammation which the doc- 
tor feared, did not occur, although slight fever 
symptoms caused some alarm during the 
third and fourth days. Doctor Van Flint 
and Amund watched over him in the night, 
and Helga was his companion during the 
day. It was touching to see how the joy 
kindled in his eyes as she entered, and 
again died out of them as soon as she de- 
parted. She was indeed the ideal of a 
nurse. ‘There seemed to be healing in her 
warm, restful presence. Her light, noise- 
less tread, the soft brightness of her face, 
the touch of her hand, as she moved about 
performing all the gentle offices of the 
sick-room, all fell upon his hungry sense 
like the vivifying dew upon the parched 
flower. Whether she was cheerful or sad, 
whether there was peace in her mind or she 
labored with agitation, her face wore always, 
while she was with him, the same quiet 
smile of unperturbed contentment. 

As with returning health his pleasure in 
external things revived, he began to note 
the many quaint objects in the room which 
breathed memories of its former occupant. 
In many a silent reverie he reconstructed 
his character, making his conclusions as to 
his personal habits, and from these again to 
his manner and his appearance. The faint 
perfume of the flask of jasmine on the toi- 
let-table, and the rare brand of the few 
remaining cigars in the prettily carved 
cigar-holder, representing a grotesque figure 
of a dwarf carrying a huge basket, told 
of the fastidiousness which this heir to a 
complex civilization had carried with him 
into his exile in the wilderness. The fine- 
textured linen cambric handkerchief with 
the delicately embroidered initials in the 
corner, with which the sister had bathed 
his forehead, could only have been han- 
dled by white, aristocratic fingers; and the 
French novels in yellow paper covers and a 
few old numbers of the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” were fruitful in pathetic sugges- 
tions. Scattered here and there on the 
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walls were photographs and engravings, 
browned with age and dust, and soiled by 
the flies. Above the book-case opposite 
the bed, the new-born Venus rocked lan- 
guidly on the foam of the sea, and in the 
tobacco corner and around the looking- 
glass forgotten enchantresses of the Parisian 
stage smiled in happy unconsciousness of 
their scanty attire. They made it perhaps 
doubtful whether the owner’s conversion 
had been as complete as his posthumous 
reputation asserted. His cheerful worldly 
tastes and spendthrift habits had evidently 
clung to him even here, where their gratifi- 
cation was next to impossible ; yet he pre- 
sented a charmingly quaint picture to the 
imagination, Einar thought,—this elegant 
young rake with his pleasure-loving temper, 
his white hands and his airy manners, 
among the ponderous, toiling pioneers, to 
whom indulgence was a sin, and pleasure a 
snare of the devil. 

What a puzzling phenomenon he must 
have been to them! How they must have 
stared when he sauntered up the church 
aisle, or vented his well-bred sarcasms on 
the effusions of the Reverend Marcus Fal- 
conberg! But all these offences death had 
covered with its cloak of charity, and the 
name’ which was once an abomination to 
pious ears, was now crowned every spring with 
fresh flowers, because he died the death of a 
hero. 

“ Do you remember your brother well ?” 
asked Einar one morning, as Helga was 
propping him up in pillows while he was 
sitting up in bed to eat his breakfast. 

“Oh yes,” she answered, pouring the tea 
from the Japanese tea-pot. “I remember 
him very well. It seems only a short time 
since we lost him. He was always so 
bright, and witty, and pleasant; and then 
he was so good to mother.” 

“ Have you ever read any of his books 
in the book-case over there ?” continued 
he, after a moment. He hoped ardently, 
that she would say “no,” but he strove to 
hide his anxiety under an outward show of 
indifference. It was incredible that this 
pure, serene Helga could have any knowl- 
edge of evil—that she could have read 
“ Adolphe,” or “ Mademoiselle Maupin,” or 
“ Madame Bovary.” 

“ Yes,” she answered, innocently, seating 
herself on her stool at the bedside. “I 


have dipped into a few of them, because 
mother thought there was no use in buying 
new French books for me when we had so 
many already. But I don’t think I understood 





them very well, and the doctor gave me 
some others which I liked better. My 
brother had been in France, and he knew 
a great deal more than I do.” 

Einar felt re-assured, but he became ob- 
livious of his tea, and sat gazing at the dear 
face with radiant eyes. 

“ Take care!” she exclaimed, seizing the 
tea-cup as it was on the point of being 
upset. “ What are you smiling at? Have 
I been saying anything stupid ?” 

“Not at all. You have been unknow- 
ingly wise, as you always are.” 

“T hardly know how to interpret that.” 

“You needn’t interpret it. It isn’t worth 
the trouble.” 

She rested her chin on her hand, and 
looked at him with a puzzled smile, but 
made no answer. The flowing sleeve of 
her loose morning-dress, with its dainty 
white frill along the border, fell in simple 
folds down to the elbow, showing a faintly 
flushed, rounded arm of perfect modeling. 
That a woman of her stately form, with her 
queenly simplicity of bearing could be at 
heart so child-like, so adorably unconscious, 
seemed well-nigh incomprehensible. It was 
one of those divine enigmas with which 
the Creator is apt to puzzle poor masculine 
hearts. And, like every enigma, it had a 
strange power of fascination. As she sat 
there silently before him, apparently ab- 
sorbed in thought, Einar summoned all his 
philosophy to his aid, and tried, in a half 
esthetic fashion, to analyze the impression 
she made upon him. That she was some- 
thing vastly above the commonplace,—an 
absorbing phenomenon beside which every 
other presence became tame and insignifi- 
cant,—it required no ‘philosophy to detect. 
There was a largeness and singleness in 
the ensemble of her outline, a grandeur of 
form which we are apt to call statuesque, 
and which needs no small accessories of 
color to make it impressive. She must her- 
self have been instinctively conscious of 
this, for she always chose simple objects 
for her adornment, and refused, either from 
necessity or from instinct, to wrap herself 
in the usual filigree of lace, or to hang sav- 
age trinkets of gold about her person. The 
large, pure-cut cameo, with the head of the 
young Augustus (a precious heirloom in 
her father’s family) which clasped her dress 
in the throat, carried out this idea to per- 
fection, and rested as lightly and as naturally 
upon her bosom as a water-lily on the sur- 
face of a lake. 

There was something so inexpressibly 
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sweet in this subdued monotony of the sick- 
chamber,—the soft light which stole in 
through the translucent woof of the cur- 
tains, the uninterrupted ticking of the old- 
fashioned clock in the corner, the half-ex- 
pressed tenderness implied in many a slight 
word and act, and Helga’s warm presence 
lending a strange richness to all. I verily 
believe that there is an Olympus in every 
human soul, a serene region, high above 
the strata where struggle, and sorrow, and pas- 
sion abide; a “region unshaken by storms, 
where rains never descend, and snow doth 
not fall.” It was in this happy Olympus 
of their being where Helga and Einar met, 
as it were, soul to soul, without fear or re- 
straint, only rejoicing like unreflecting chil- 
dren in each other’s nearness. The busy 
turmoil and agitation of life, with its thou- 
sand small concerns, with its tyrannical 
laws cramping the free movement of the 
soul, reached them but dimly and from 
afar. To meet Helga’s frank gaze, to 
hear her gentle voice and feel the touch of 
her hand, all heedless of what the world 
thought or said—it was one of those rare 
joys which refuse to be imprisoned in words, 
one of those absolute moments to which 
one would fain say with Faust: “Stay! 
thou art fair.” 

“Do you remember, Miss Helga,” he 
said one afternoon, as his memory flitted 
back over the days of their intercourse, 
“ how beautifully you snubbed me the first 
time I came to call upon you with the doc- 
tor?” 

He spoke with happy confidence; some- 
how that time seemed so very remote, and 
he felt sure that her opinion of him must 
have undergone a great change since then. 

“ T remember it well,” she answered, smil- 
ing. “I was wrong in blaming you because 

ou did not choose to conform to my own 
idea of you. Your magnificent perform- 
ance on the organ was still vibrating 
through my nerves, and somehow I had 
made up my mind that you must be a man 
exalted above the struggles and weaknesses 
of ordinary mortals. Then afterward it 
occurred to me that you might interpret my 
ungracious reception as vexation at having 
been defeated by you, and that of course 
irritated me still more. For I assure you 


I was almost happy at being defeated by 
you. 
at.” 

He lay thinking for a moment, but her 
candor in admitting that he had disap- 
pointed her did not touch him unpleasantly. 


Even now I am grateful to you for 





“Tell me,” he went on, “how I im- 
pressed you. You were not wrong in 
rebuking me as you did. It is so rarely 
one has the opportunity of seeing himself 
as others see him. And,” he added, smiling, 
“ your judgment of me as I was then might 
help me to a useful self-knowledge.” 

“ T am afraid it is a difficult thing you ask 
of me,” she said, coloring a little. “ My 
judgments are not apt to be very accurate. 
I have seen very little of the world, you 
know, and had really no right to make up 
my mind about you in such haste.” 

“ And still I should be grateful to you if 
you could have sufficient confidence in me 
to tell me even that which in your thought 
was not to my credit.” 

“ Well, since you wish it,” she answered, 
dropping her sewing in her lap and folding 
her hands, as if to prepare for a complete 
confidence. “ But I shall have to be very 
candid, and I am still doubtful whether in 
the end you will thank me.” 

“Yes, yes. At all events, after what you 
have said you cannot very well stop, or I 
shall expect something terrible.” 

A shadow flitted athwart his transparent 
features ; he turned away, then again faced 
her with a resolute smile. 

“You know I have always had a liking 
for large things,” she began. “ And, above 
all, I thought that men ought to be free from 
all the pettiness which makes women so often 
intolerable. I believed that the life of a 
man—that is, my type of a man—must be 
a continual march of conquest; that he 
must take a kind of fierce joy in subduing 
obstinate circumstances, and compel every- 
thing to conform to his own strong purpose.” 

She was hardly aware that she was in part 
echoing the doctor’s phrases; this had been 
a constant theme of discussion between 
them, and he had unknowingly supplied the 
outward form for her own fervid but dimly 
shaped yearnings. 

“ Now, that evening, when we sat together 
out on the piazza,” she continued, after a 
pause, “ you frankly confessed that life was 
as yet an unsolved problem to you; you 
said that men were no less controlled by cir- 
cumstances than women, and that made me 
impatient with you. I thought that you 
were a man who on some occasion had been 
guilty of an unpardonable weakness, and that, 
instead of blaming yourself for it, you found 
comfort in the reflection that the world was 
made all wrong,—very much as a woman 
might have done. But these were all hasty 
conclusions, and I know now that I was 
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mistaken, for you have shown more strength 
here in Hardanger 5 

Einar’s gaze had steadily been gathering 
intensity as she spoke; he breathed heavily, 
and great drops of perspiration gathered on 
his forehead. Helga, who in the earnestness 
of her confession had been too absorbed in 
her own words to note the change in him, 
now suddenly saw the feverish anxiety of 
his look. She sprang up, leaned over him, 
and cried out, in a voice of impetuous self- 
accusation : 

“Oh, what have I done? I was very fool- 
ish to talk as I did. Dear Mr. Finnson, do 
not heed my idle words. Forgive me. I know 
I was wrong. I have known it all the while.” 

“ No, no,” he murmured, answering faintly 
the pressure of her hand. “ You were not 
wrong. It is all true. Ah, you have been 
my good angel, Helga!” 

All the pent-up passion that had been 
gathering volume within him since the first 
moment he saw her, was quivering on his 
lips. A vague dread seized her, and with 
an instinctive movement, prompted as much 
by her solicitude for his welfare as for her 
own, she put her hand upon his lips and 
whispered beseechingly : 

“ Hush! hush! You are too weak yet to 
talk so much. Now be good, and lie quiet. 
The doctor said you must be very careful. 
It was all my fault. I forgot that you were 
not strong yet, only because it was so pleas- 
ant to talk with you.” 

“ Ah, no,” he whispered painfully, as she 
removed her hand. “I had neither courage 
enough to act nor to be wholly inactive. I 
was miserably weak, and you were right to 
despise me.” 

“I did not despise you,” she pleaded 
despairingly. “I know well all that you 
have done here, and I honor you for it—I 
honor you—and—lI shall always honor you 
for it,” she ended tremblingly. 

“ Yes, honor me,” he sighed mournfully, 
and closed his eyes. 

The door was gently opened and Van 
Flint entered. 

“ My dear boy, you are not as well as you 
were yesterday,” said he, placing his hand 
on Einar’s brow. “ Miss Helga,” he added, 
with a glance at her agitated face, “ allow 
me to take your place for the rest of to-day.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS, NORDERUD’S GARDEN. 


Juty had been tolerably even-tempered 
that year—bright and full of genial strength 





at first; but as it drew toward its end, from 
sheer excess of good humor somewhat lan- 
guid and inclined to doze. I believe this 
amiable languor of the month,—this warm, 
golden monotony, made Einar’s gradual 
recovery of health less perceptible to him- 
self and his friends, and made him linger in 
Mrs. Raven’s cottage longer than was 
strictly necessary. At the end of the third 
week, however, he obtained the physician's 
permission to return home, and when Van 
Flint, although he was, like all good Ameri- 
cans, by nature undemonstrative, saw him 
standing once more “ clothed and in his right 
mind ” in the Icelandic study, he felt a strong 
impuise to embrace him. His sense of humor, 
however,—or, rather, his fear of appearing 
ridiculous,—anticipated the act, and he con- 
tented himself with shaking his friend’s 
hands in a slow and emphatic fashion; and 
afterward, for several days to come, the ec- 
centric doctor would, with the most irrational 
abruptness, spring up and slap his knee, ex- 
claiming, with beaming countenance, “ Well, 
well, old boy, I am glad you have come 
back!” 

August was even more lavish of her 
splendor that year than usual. It dashed 
the doctor’s Arctic flower-beds with glowing 
patches of scarlet and crimson and yellow, 
investing the hoary, bloomless Saga-isle with 
a fervid brilliancy, as if the passionate drama 
of its history had found a fleeting expression 
in the tender language of flowers. Along 
Skarpheddin’s war-path his vengeful thoughts 
had shot up in fiercely flaming gladioles ; the 
sage, cool-headed Njal found his judgments 
considerably biased by the ardent beauty of 
phlox and carnations ; and the stern Halger- 
da’s wrath was completely smothered in the 
delicious odors of mignonettes and verbenas. 
The morning-glories, which had to support 
their fragile existence on steel wires, were 
this year seized by a loftier aspiration than 
usual, and seemed determined to’ shut the 
doctor out from all intercourse with outside 
humanity; but the doctor had happily di- 
vined their purpose, and had trailed his wires 
so as to leave a narrow portal for exit and 
entrance; and, although it cut him to the 
heart and was really opposed to his princi- 
ples, he sometimes at evening, when the 
young blossoms were curled up softly in rest 
upon the warm air, pinched off the too lux- 
uriant tendrils about the portal with his fin- 
gers, or by dint of much coaxing gave a 
new bent to their aspirations. 

In this shady bower Einar spent the long 
August days, dozing over the songs of some 
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lotus-eating bard, watching the labor of the 
humming-birds, as with cheerful unconcern 
they drank the life-blood of the flowers, 
or pondering on some device by which he 
might, without any violent jar, reveal the 
sad secret of his past to the two beings who, 
during his sojourn here, had become so dear 
to him. Many a time, when the doctor re- 
turned from the office (for he had been hav- 
ing the sole management of “ The Citizen” 
during his friend’s illness) his overcharged 
heart would cry out for the relief of con- 
fession ; but somehow the doctor’s unsus- 
pecting confidence seemed a precious boon 
to Einar, and the very possibility of forfeit- 
ing it made him shudder. 

But Helga—had not she, too, her secret ? 
Not a very dark one, you would say, yet 
still one fruitful in unrest and misery. With 
Einar’s departure it was as if the light had 
gone out of her life—it lay so pale and 
empty before her now, so purposeless and 
devoid of meaning. As long as he was with 
her, and his presence filled the winged 
hours with a strange, palpitating restlessness 
which was not joy, but rather a kind of 
delicious pain, she had drifted along heed- 
lessly, and, in a truly womanly fashion, 
dreaded to hear the word which, neverthe- 
less, in the depth of her soul she yearned to 
hear. She had even dreaded to admit to 
herself that she loved him, and had scrupu- 
lously closed her ears to those swift, impetu- 
ous whispers which in unguarded moments 
rise from the hidden chamber of the heart. 
But the whispers grew louder, and with wild 
flutterings of joy and fear she began to cher- 
ish the wondrous thought. The timid apa- 
thy which at first she had courted was 
irrevocably gone ; all the forces of her being 
were roused, and she walked about amid 
her daily duties in a kind of “ tumultuous 
silence,” doing even the most trivial things 
with a certain dreamy, unseeing ardor, and 
answering commonplace questions with an 
intensity which often startled her interlocu- 
tor. To a nature like hers, imbued with all 
the solemn simplicity of the northern blood, 
a great love was a direct gift from God— 
something mysterious and sacred, the pres- 
ence of which she felt with a mingling of 
tremulous joy and awe. She knew that the 
great moment of her life had come, and this 
life itself, which had hitherto appeared so 
superfluous, accidental in its origin, and in 
its destinies dark and perplexing, gained 
suddenly a deeper significance, and found, 
as by a miracle, its place in the economy of 
the world. 





Many an evening, when the house was 
silent, Helga paced restlessly up and down 
in her room with her hands clasped out- 
ward, startling herself by abrupt whispers, 
which seemed to rise to her lips without 
any will or purpose of her own. She felt 
tired, and still intensely awake. She 
pressed her forehead against the window- 
pane, and gazed with dimmed vision at the 
familiar landscape, which lay shrouded in 
the soft mists of the night. Often the touch 
of her own hand would feel cold and 
strange, like that of some other person ; and 
singular, unmeaning fancies would flit 
through her brain, as if whispered into her 
ear by some unknown voice. The thought 
of Ingrid would come to her, at such times, 
with a warm sense of pity, without bitter- 
ness or grief. Her own passion seemed so 
absolute, that the innocent, girlish enthusi- 
asm of her friend could have no rights 
beside it. Her former scruples faded away. 
It was as if the transformation she had 
undergone had even changed her ideas of 
right and wrong. But when the daylight 
came, and Ingrid’s eager confidences 
wrought their way through her intense pre- 
occupation, the old dread returned, and she 
often shrank back into a rigid, guilty re- 
serve which was very puzzling to her 
garrulous little admirer. She would fain 
have clasped Ingrid in her arms, kissed her 
and caressed her as in times of old; but 
that unbending sincerity of hers always re- 
strained her. And what was still more 
unaccountable, there were moments when 
Ingrid’s guileless prattle jarred cruelly upon 
her highly strung nerves—moments when 
her former full-flowing sympathy seemed to 
have grown torpid, and refused to flow ; 
and then the airy chat of her friend would 
seem annoyingly light and frivolous, and a 
feeling akin to repulsion would overmaster 
all the tender impulses of her heart. With 
what vehement self-accusations would she 
then torture herself, when her little girl was 
gone! How guilty and fierce and un- 
happy would she feel, and how hopelessly 
dark and remote seemed the way out of all 
these perplexing difficulties ! 

During the first month, while the pas- 
sionate struggle was raging within her, 
Helga looked with a kind of contemptuous 
impatience at the dull, prosy concerns of 
the village, whose slowly-pulsing life per- 
sisted in its old drowsy routine, as if on 
purpose to mock her own vain self-con- 
suming intensity. But when that month 
was at an end, she began once more to 
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yearn for some larger outward activity, 
and with an avidity peculiar to strong and 
impulsive souls, she plunged again into her 
long-neglected charities. It appeared almost 
like a godsend to her that old Magnus 
Fisherman, about the middle of August, 
had a severe attack of pneumonia, and 
stood greatly in need of her nursing and 
care. 

Saving had never been Magnus’s forte, 
and whenever he was ailing, as he usually 
was, he accepted, from the force of habit, his 
neighbors’, and especially Norderud’s, bounty 
with a cheery indifference, very much as a 
matter of course, or perhaps even as a right. 
If the Almighty saw fit to bring him down 
with the fever, he reasoned it was His 
lookout how he was to keep soul and body 
together while the affliction lasted. Helga 
tried her best to impress upon him that 
God was not responsible for the ailments 
which were the results of carelessness and 
neglect of sanitary rules, but her arguments 
on such occasions were usually too deep 
for her auditor’s unphilosophical mind, and 
she would often discover that she left him, 
after hours of patient exposition, exactly 
where she had found him. On one occa- 
sion, he had even shocked her seriously 
when she was endeavoring to solve that 
knotty problem of the origin of evil, which 
has indeed baffled the ingenuity of more 
skilled philosophers than she. She had just 
reached the point that God, although he 
was omnipotent and could prevent evil, 
still allowed it to exist; when the old man, 
seriously grappling with the novel thought, 
remarked : 

“ Pretty darned tough, that is, aint it ?” 

He was indeed the most hopeless pupil 
she had ever had. She often despaired of 
imparting a single religious idea to him, 
for his droll criticisms were evidently both 
unconscious and sincere, and he had not 
the remotest suspicion himself that he was 
irreverent, and still less that his remarks 
were capable of a humorous interpretation. 
He had for many years been in the habit of 
slipping into church after the service had 
commenced, and slumbering peacefully in 
the pew nearest the door; and when the 
pastor had requested him to enroll himself 
as a member, he had looked up with a puz- 
zled smile, as if a dark riddle had been 
propounded to him, and promised to think 
about it. The request had, on the pastor’s 
part, been repeated annually, and always 
with the same result. To attend church 


was, to Magnus’s mind, a respectable thing 





to do, but as for paying anything for the 
privilege, he would rather be excused. 
In Norway nobody ever paid for church- 
going, and folks in Norway were certainly 
better Christians than their countrymen in 
Hardanger, “by a darned sight.” It is 
needless to say that such reasoning was 
exceedingly irritating to Mr. Falconberg, 
who, aside from the question of discipline, 
took very much the same pride in the nu- 
merical growth of his church as a farmer in 
the increase of his stock, or a merchant in 
the extension of his trade. In Norway it 
had been very different. There, Evangelical 
Lutheranism was an old and established 
thing, and exalted high above the need of in- 
dividual patronage. Worldly ambition, there, 
as far as it entered at all into the mind of 
the clerical devotee, conceived of the church 
as a kind of ladder, by which he might 
mount into eminence. But here, as Mr. 
Falconberg once remarked in confidence to 
a clerical brother, you had to hold on to 
your ladder and support it, while you at- 
tempted to mount. And no one will deny 
that that is rather a difficult feat. 

In this question of Magnus’s church- 
membership, Norderud had once been 
appealed to, as the man whose voice 
would be likely to have the greatest weight 
with the delinquent. But, from Norderud’s 
secular point of view, the case assumed 
rather a ludicrous aspect, and he could not 
be persuaded that a soul of Magnus’s cali- 
ber was of much account, one way or 
another. 

“ Let us rather attend to the wants of his 
body, Mr. Pastor,” said he, with that amused 
air which was habitual with him whenever 
he spoke of Magnus,*“and leave to God 
the care of his soul. Somehow God did 
not endow him any too plentifully, and He 
cannot in all fairness demand much in 
return. If the old man likes to drop into 
church of a Sunday, and doze for an hour 
behind the door, why, very likely that is a 
sort of worship to him, and may benefit 
him. And as it certainly does no harm to 
anybody, I don’t see that it is worth our 
while to make any disturbance about it.” 

Any one who knows the structure of the 
ecclesiastical mind will admit that “this 
lukewarm indifference, hidden under the 
cloak of charity,” must have been pecul- 
iarly exasperating to Mr. Falconberg. No 
wonder that he swore in his heart never to 
consult Norderud’s opinion in church ques- 
tions again! The farmer, on the other hand, 
who had never been much addicted to 
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analyzing other people’s feelings, and, like 
every healthy nature, judged the world 
fearlessly by his own standard, departed 
from this interview in an agreeable glow of 
self-satisfaction. Had he not, in spite of 
the pastor’s supercilious brusqueness, met 
him with amiability and in a spirit of Chris- 
tian forbearance. Possibly there was still 
a path-way open to mutual forgiveness. 

But years went by, and the hoped-for 
reconciliation seemed more remote than 
ever. In fact, you might as well have 
attempted to reconcile the North and the 
South winds. They were made to blow in 
opposite directions, and when they meet, 
they cover the earth with disaster. It was 
the world-old struggle between a rising and 
a decaying civilization, fought within the 
narrow arena of two human breasts. If the 
pastor and Norderud had themselves been 
capable of taking this lofty view of their 
animosities, they might, with philosophic 
coolness, have agreed to differ, and Hardan- 
ger would have been spared that grievous 
scandal which I am soon to relate. 

It was perhaps not to be wondered at, 
that in the course of time the pastor came 
to look upon Magnus as a living reminder 
of his hatred of Norderud, and that he took 
a spiteful pleasure in administering a kick 
to him, metaphorically speaking, whenever 
a chance was at hand, Every one, except 
the victim himself, was well aware for whom 
these frequent snubs and rebukes were in- 
tended, and Mr. Falconberg’s popularity 
suffered much in consequence. In Nils 
Nyhus’s parlance, he flogged the cart, but 
meant the mare, and, with their innate love 
of fair play, the Norsemen all agreed that 
that was a cowardly proceeding. 

When the month of September, without 
bringing coolness, still had taken the sting 
out of the heat, Helga might have been 
seen daily ascending and descending the 
slope from the town to Magnus’s cottage 
among the decaying stumps of what had 
once been a majestic forest. ‘There was an 
eager, heedless grace in her movements as 
she walked rapidly onward, usually with a 
basket of food on her arm, and her face 
shaded by a broad sun-hat tied down with a 
ribbon over the ears. She was not one of 
those who, because they are conscious of 
higher aspirations, look upon the smaller 
duties of a woman’s life as frivolous and 
beneath their notice. Her instinct in matters 


of dress was unerring, and Ida Ramsdale 
used to come and hold solemn consultations 
with her, both when a new silk dress was to 





be “ plotted” and during the various stages of 
its progress. ‘Then they measured and tried 
on, eyed each other critically, tested effects 
of color, laughed indefinable little laughs of 
fluttering joy, and indulged in vivid imagin- 
ings of the future. It was naturally Ida 
who took the more active part during these 
interviews; but Helga was at least suffi- 
ciently sympathetic to encourage her in her 
frivolities; she was, happily, still girlish 
enough to be startled into an exclamation 
of delight by a fine combination of colors, 
by the pearly sheen of satin, or the pictur- 
esque complexity of a new bonnet. Now, 
however, those times seemed far away, and 
I am afraid that if Miss Ramsdale had now 
appealed to her presumable enthusiasm for 
millinery, she would have found an unan- 
swering void. 

Magnus had been growing visibly worse 
during the last week; the fever increased, 
and the congestions became more frequent. 
Helga had wrought herself up into a state 
of nervous uneasiness which she sincerely 
believed to be all for her patient, and she 
had at last concluded to call upon Mrs. Nor- 
derud for assistance. During the early 
days of the settlement, before the advent 
of doctors and the more complex diseases, 
Mrs. Norderud had earned a just fame 
by her “ house-remedies ””—that is, simple 
decoctions of familiar herbs, which were 
warranted to cure fever, dropsy, and other 
common ailments. Helga had herself once 
had occasion to test her skill, and would 
henceforth far rather have trusted her life to 
her than to the American doctors, whose an- 
tecedents no one knew, and whose unpolished 
appearance made their medical pretensions 
appear more than problematic. 

It was a bright, beautiful afternoon in 
September that Helga started for the Nor- 
derud mansion, having left Annie Lisbeth in 
chargé of the invalid. ‘The moist meadows 
along the road-side lay glistening in the 
sun; light vapors drifted lazily over the 
unmown rowen, and the air was filled with 
a damp, earthy odor which affected the 
sense gratefully. She walked rapidly along 
the grassy edge of the road, and climbed 
the slope to the town, quite heedless of the 
bright-eyed wild flowers which nodded be- 
hind her, as the hem of her dress swept over 
their heads. She crossed the square and 
hurried up Elm street, being all the while 
haunted by a vague possibility, half a hope, 
perhaps, and half a fear. If she met 
Einar, now, what should she say to him ? 
How should she behave toward him? 
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It seemed incredible that he would not at 
once feel the great change which had taken 
place in her,—that he would not read in 
her face all the passionate struggle which 
had filled her life since he had left her. 
She knew she had a tell-tale face, and she 
trembled lest it might betray her. 

As she passed the doctor’s cottage she 
could not master the desire to look up over 
the low hedges. There the doctor, clad in 
a linen coat of immaculate whiteness, was 
squatting among his flowers, his countenance 
distorted with an earnest grin of intense pre- 
occupation. He was digging with a stick 
about the root of a rose-tree, and was too 
intent upon his work to notice the fair 
young face that was gazing at him over the 
close-trimmed tops of the hawthorn. Up 
on the piazza, Helga discerned another 
figure, dimly outlined through the sparse- 
leafed woof of the morning-glories. Her 
heart gave a great leap, and she paused 
abruptly, as if the vision had burst upon her 
by surprise. Einar was sitting in a large 
rocking-chair; the book which he had been 
reading lay unheeded in his lap, and his 
head was resting wearily in hispalm. There 
was something in this listless attitude which 
spoke directly to her heart; a quiver stole 
over her, and her whole soul went forward 
with a great yearning toward him. Then 
the consciousness of her strange position 
suddenly returned to her, and she was about 
to hurry on, when the doctor’s genial voice 
came floating toward her, as it were, from 
far away, soaring above the heads of the 
flowers. 

“ Ah, nobilissima donna,” cried the doctor, 
rising and wiping the perspiration from his 
brow. “ Pardon my rustic attire. As you 
see, I was indulging my horticultural pro- 
pensities, and if you will do me the honor 
to step in through this gate which leadeth 
to my kingdom, I shall be happy to place 
my whole flowery domain at your disposal. 
Now tell me honestly, did you ever see cas- 
tor-beans which rivaled these? They are 
the great event of the season. Mr. Nor- 
derud—who is, by the way, turning yellow 
and green with envy—pays me a visit every 
morning before I get up, and has a quiet 
little rage all to himself down here in the 
garden. I happened to catch him at it this 
morning, and he had to admit that his cas- 
tor-beans were hardly five feet tall yet. But 
come in, and you may judge for yourself.” 

“Thank you, Doctor,” answered the girl, 
pausing at the gate, which he had hospitably 
opened before her; “but I really cannot 








stop. Magnus is a great deal worse, and I 
dare not leave him any longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” 

“Vain subterfuges, if it please your 
grace,” retorted he. “ Magnus will feel all 
the better for the breath of summer which 
will cling to your garments after a stroll 
among my flower-beds. Really, I cannot 
allow you to depart,” he added imploringly. 
“ Now be a good girl, and listen for once to 
the voice of wisdom.” 

Helga hesitated for a moment. 

“No, no, Doctor,” she said at last hur- 
riedly, “not this time. You ought not to 
tempt me.” 

“ Well, then, since you are so obstinate,” 
he answered reproachfully. “ But you must 
at all events listen to this. A most extraor- 
dinary thing has happened. The Arc- 
tic Faroe Isles have been invaded by a 
hostile army of—caterpillars! Finnson and 
I have had our hands full during the last 
week in protecting the helpless inhabitants 
against the greed and violence of the en- 
emy. And, as Finnson is not at all ina 
combative mood at present, I have had to 
do all the murdering single-handed. Now, 
if you were the same Helga I used to know 
in times of old, you would volunteer to 
come and help me.” 

“ Yes, if I was the same young lady of 
elegant leisure that I was then,” answered 
she, with an attempt at gayety which sounded 
strange to her own ears, “you certainly 
should not have to ask me twice. But now 
I must bid you good-bye. My patient will 
miss me.” 

“If you cannot wait to get your bouquet, 
you will find it on the gate-post on your 
return,” cried the doctor after her. 

Einar had been watching this little scene 
with excited interest, from behind his leafy 
shelter. He was not aware that he had 
been observed. His first impulse was to 
rush forward and speak to her. But there 
was Van Flint. It would not do to meet 
her in his presence, for the emotion which 
was palpitating so strongly within him, 
made him feel certain that he would betray 
himself. Moreover, had he not made a sol- 
emn vow to himself that he would not see 
her until he had gathered courage to lift 
the veil from his heart, and show her all 
that dwelt therein? He had risen for a 
moment. Now he fell back into the arm- 
chair, and with a movement of despair, 
pressed his hand against his forehead. It 
was well that no one saw him, at least, no 
one except the morning-glories; but they, 
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like the innocent things that they were. | tion, and found Mrs. Norderud in the 
went early to sleep, and probably they did | kitchen garden behind the house. She was 
not see him. standing half hidden among the tall clam- 

The little interview with the doctor had | bering bean-stalks, cutting the long green 
left a subdued, quivering agitation in Hel- | pods with a pair of scissors, and dropping 
ga’s mind, She hurried on to her destina- | them into a tin pail which hung on her arm. 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir was an August day in New Orleans, | these gentle, languid, fire-warmed beauties. 
and the white inhabitants were, as far as | The abounding blood of Africa flows in 
ossible, under shelter somewhere; not only | their veins, mingled with some cooler 
in the business streets, but all through the | stream, and fair quadroons and bright mu- 
dark, quaint thoroughfares of the old French | lattoes meet your gaze wherever you turn. 
quarter, prevailed a death-like stillness. | This is the quadroons’ quarter, and he who 
Every now and then some mechanic, in the | wishes to become acquainted with the meek, 
blouse of his class, shuffled along under the | simple ways and frugal habits of that much- 
balconies which project from the shabbystuc- | maligned race, need only come here to see 
coed houses, and form a sortof covered way, | what a quiet, peace-loving people they are. 
—an arcade without arches, on either side It was the Feast of the Assumption, and 
of the street; or, at still longer intervals, a | most of the women having been to mass in 
heavy dray, slowly driven and lightly freight- | the dewy summer dawn, were full of admi- 
ed, rumbled aimlessly down the track of the | ration and wonder over the flowers, and 
street-cars ; but these were rare occurrences, | the general decoration of the little Spanish 
and only made the silence more impressive. | church, whose ungainly outline rises not 
In the suburbs, however, it was different, | far off. An air of pleasant, well-earned 
and the shimmering, fiery air seemed to be | enjoyment breathed over the whole scene, 
as welcome and animating as the freshest | and no sound was heard but the soft, pri- 
of spring breezes. Everybody was out-of- | meval voices rapidly speaking their fluent, 
doors, and every maisonette, with green | yet broken French. One especially neat 
shutters, rickety balcony, and pointed roof | and gay-looking house had white curtains 
was thrown wide open to the burning air. | at the small windows, roses climbing over 
From the one upper window of some, pro- | the inevitable balcony, and a_ beautiful 
jected mattresses, blankets, or wearing ap- | banana-tree laden with half-ripe fruit, lean- 
parel; but whether for cleansing purposes | ing against the wall. A tiny front door on 
or not, the sunlight was evidently approved | one side, opening directly into the principal 
of and enjoyed by all. To a stranger the | and highly ornamented bedroom, was sup- 
smells from the open gutters, heaps of | plemented by a small green one in the 
garbage and undrained yards, would have | adjoining wall, which led, first, into a minute 
added another terror to the heat; but to} and brick-paved alley, then into a small 
these women with loose calico garments, | court or garden where two large mespilus- 
huge ear-rings, and carefully combed black | trees made a welcome and delicious shade. 
hair, who are sauntering slowly about, or | It was evidently the home of some one 
sitting on door-steps with arms folded, to the | rather more refined and perhaps a little 
children playing tag among the tomb-stones | better off than her neighbors,—of some one 
of the white-walled cemetery opposite, neither | who had time to train her roses, and look 
odors nor sun-light come amiss. after her geraniums, and above all space 
They are a handsome race, these easy- | to cultivate quite a variety of salades. 
going salamanders who glory in the August | There on one little bed was a row of mdche 
noon. There is not a purely white face | carefully protected from the sun, while here 
among them all, yet how few not “to the | boldly rollicking in the light which would 
manner born” would recognize in their | soon be its death, was a bed of late roguette. 
liant, graceful figures, liquid eyes, and shin- | Some es¢ragon and cucumbers, under the 
ing black hair, any other origin than that | chicken-coops in the corner, and a long 
of Spain. But no affinity with Spain have | line of eschallots just set out, completed the 
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picture. No, not quite, for a couple of 
Muscovy ducks were waddling about by 
the round wooden cistern, and a snappish 
yellow dog lay, expectant, just inside the 
gate. A little group of three people was 
sitting under the great lovely mespilus, 
whose fruit was all gone, but whose leaves 
were still broad and lustrous; and every 
now and then one who was evidently the 
mistress of the house, would disappear into 
the little kitchen for a few minutes, and 
come back fanning herself with a broad 
palmetto fan. Ninon Mandesson was a tall, 
shapely mulattress, about fifty years old, but 
not looking more than thirty-five; she was 
eminently handsome still, though by no 
means a fair-skinned specimen of her race, 
for she was quite dark and her hair unusually 
crépé but her outlines were so free and 
noble, the flexible lips which closed over 
her magnificent teeth were so capable of 
expression, and above all, her large eyes 
were so full of serious, honest thought that 
no one could pass her without a second 
look. She was dressed like most of her 
class and color—for there is a distinction 
between mulattoes and quadroons—in a 
colored cotton gown, a white apron, and an 
immense Madras handkerchief, artistically 
arranged upon her stately head, her whole 
appearance being one of composed dignity 
and reserved simplicity. The girl sitting 
by her was of another type altogether; she 
was three, perhaps four shades lighter, to 
begin with, and her hair, which was a soft 
light brown, hung in straight heavy braids 
below her waist. Her eyes were a clear, 
near-sighted blue, with large black pupils, 
and the color came and went in her dim- 
pled, flower-like face with every breath she 
drew. 

Yet she was Ninon’s own daughter's only 
child, and, looking more closely, there was 
a likeness, though what little Thérése gained 
in delicacy and refinement by her approxi- 
mation to the white race, she lost in vigor 
and expansion. She was excessively pretty, 
however, and in her simple print dress and 
little straw hat, no wonder Ninon’s gaze 
rested on her with as much admiration as 
love. 

But she was by no means the first in 
Ninon’s heart, which, though it had only 
two occupants, placed the other immeasur- 
ably above Thérése ; nor was the latter jeal- 
ous, for indeed Ninon had plenty of love 
and plenty of care for both. 

She had loved the girl’s father in the 
blind, unreasoning, idolatrous fashion in 











sometimes do 
love, nor had there been any tale of deser- 


which slaves and women 
tion or cruelty in this case. Achille Meis- 
sonier was as indolent, pleasure-loving, and 
uneducated as any other Creole gentleman 
of his day to be found in Louisiana, but 
he was a “ good-hearted,” and, according to 
his lights, an honorable man. And it was 
not till his young French wife was sleeping 
quietly in St. Louis grave-yard, that Ninon, 
who adored them both, proudly assumed 
the position which to her was the summit 
of human happiness, and to him a perfectly 
justifiable means of making himself and his 
little son comfortable. 

To have considered the woman, who, 
besides being a slave, was quite incapable 
of considering herself, would in those days 
not have been thought Quixotic, simply 
because the idea could by no possibility 
have been driven into Monsieur Meisson- 
ier’s mind. Nor would Ninon have con- 
sented to anything on earth which could 
have separated her from him, or from little 
Achille, who, since the day of his birth, 
had been her especial care, and after her 
mistress’s death became the very apple of 
her eye, or, as she taught him to say, “ Ji- 
non, je suis le ceur de ton ame, n'est-ce- 
pas?” When little Thérése was born, 
Achille was delighted with the pretty play- 
thing only five years younger than himself, 
and Ninon, who had dreaded and resented 
the thought of anything which must inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with her devo- 
tion to him, reconciled herself to the sight 
of her own baby, and allowed her natural 
affection to have its way when she saw how 
pleased the boy was. The children grew 
up together, of course, but the relation 
between them, though kindly and intimate, 
was always that of slave and master. And 
the understood, but never expressed, tie of 
blood, made no difference in the respect 
paid by Thérése to her brother. 

He loved her, and she was his constant 
playmate, therefore they were really like 
brother and sister, and her deference to him 
seemed only natural from a young girl to 
an older man, but had he been of a differ- 
ent nature, and Thérése ignored, neither 
she nor her mother would have felt ag- 
grieved. Monsieur Achille was their hero, 
their demi-god, and on the particular mid- 
summer morning of which I write, it was 
he who sat on the other side of Thérése, 
and looked with the complacent, half-laugh- 
ing, half-affectionate smile of an elder brother 
at the girl’s growing beauty. 
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He was a slight, pale, effeminate-looking 
man, with a good deal of nerve and muscle 
concealed under his Creole slimness and 
laziness, and in spite of his exaggerated 
mustache and tiny patent-leather boots, 
not a bad-looking fellow, by any means. 
His eyes were only half-open, but a kindly 
soul shone through them, and the swagger 
with which he reproduced the airs of a 
Parisian “lion,” as described by his father 
to have existed some thirty years before, did 
not hide his natural easy, indolent country 
manners. He was very,very poor now, and 
even the small salary which he got by hard 
work in a cotton-press was uncertain; but 
he had still that ineffaceable “ grand seign- 
eur” air of one born to prosperity and 
power, which is as little susceptible to 
change as the color of the skin, and less 
frequently modified by misfortune. 

He did not often find time to visit Ninon 
in broad daylight, but to-day was an espe- 
cial occasion, and he had a whole holiday, 
which he was spending in the following way : 
First, at eight o’clock that morning, being a 
pious young fellow, he went to mass in the 
old cathedral down in the other part of the 
town, then back to his own little room over 
a cigar shop in Bourbon street, where he 
had a thimbleful of black coffee, and one 
small French roll, on which to begin the 
day. After that, he strolled into a neigh- 
boring billiard saloon and, early as it was, 
found a number of kindred spirits freed from 
their usual avocations, who willingly joined 
him in a game. By the time he had fin- 
ished, and Achille had won a few half- 
dollars, it was eleven o’clock, and, partly 
from love, partly from a vivid remembrance 
of the delicious dinners with which he was 
always greeted at Ninon’s, he sauntered 
slowly down to Claiborne street, where he 
was met by the two women with expectant 
and delighted smiles, and, once comfortably 
seated, wondered why he had not come 
before. 

“Well, Thérése,” he said, watching the 
girl’s nimble fingers as she sat at his feet, 
rolling his cigarettes: “ Well, petite, what 
is this I hear about Armand ?” 

“ Ah!” she cried, dropping her work for 
a moment, and a passionate look coming 
into her blue eyes, “he has been so ill, so 
ill, away off there in Mexico, all by himself. 
I wanted to go to him, but Maman . 

“ Would not hear of such a thing,” inter- 
rupted Ninon, composedly. “No, no; 
Mexico is no place for young girls, and my 
bird shall never venture alone into that land 








of hawks. I would have gone myself,” she 
went on sadly, “ but it would have taken a 
great deal of money, and we have been 
saving all of ours to send to Armand. Poor 
fellow, he has been counting the hours till 
he can come back to us!” 

“Then his whole trip has been a failure?” 

“ Yes, just as he had signed his contract, 
and thought his fortune made, came this 
dreadful accident, and now he has many 
debts to pay before he can get away. Ah, 
our poor Armand, he has suffered terribly!” 

“ But, I suppose you will be married as 
soon as he returns; eh, Thérése?” the 
young fellow murmured, rather sleepily. 

“ Oui, Monsieur,’ said the girl, plaint- 
ively; “he will not be back so soon, of 
course, but, when once he is here, there will 
be no more waiting; his wife can work for 
him as well as his fancée.” 

“Well, all I can say is, you are a lucky 
girl to see marriage ahead of you at all. I 
wish I had as good a chance.” And he 
heaved a sigh, so gigantic for such a small 
body that any one must have laughed ex- 
cept his two loving listeners, who were, 
however, all devoted attention. 

“What is it, mon enfant?” said the 
elder woman, laying her hand tenderly on 
the lad’s shoulder. “Has Mademoiselle 
been unkind ?” 

No; Mademoiselle had not been unkind ; 
it was only the old story. Mademoiselle 
would be only too glad to form such a 
brilliant alliance, but she was already many 
months past the age when her sisters had 
married, and had frankly told her Jover that 
she would do anything except wait for him. 

“ And, O, Ninon!” he cried, as the tears, 
of which his emotional French nature was 
in no wise ashamed, began to chase each 
other down his cheeks; “ what am I to do? 
Old Le Févre spoke to her father last night, 
and*I am sure I shall be asked my inten- 
tions this evening.” 

“Le Févre! Monsieur Achille!” cried 
Thérése, angrily; “comment / le vieux phar- 
macien? He is old, and fat, and his 
children are all grown up, Ah, mon Dieu / 
is it possible Mademoiselle Corinne will 
look at him, while you ” and the girl’s 
voice died away in speechless indignation. 

“He is rich,” began Achille, dolefully, 
when Ninon stopped him with a quiet 
gesture of command. 

“ Tiens, mon enfant,” she said anxiously ; 
“let me understand. Mademoiselle Corinne 
will marry Monsieur Le Févre, unless you 
can propose to her father at once?” 
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Achille nodded, and, in spite of his gloomy 
prospects, began to brighten ; he had all his 
lite known his difficulties to be smoothed 
away when Ninon took them in hand. 

“And it is only the want of money that 
hinders you?” 

“ Only the want of themoney! I have been 
over and over it all, and it will take more 
than I can ever scrape together. A/rer the 
wedding, of course, I could get along on 
my salary, for then I should have no house- 
rent.” 

“There is room for you with all those 
other children? You can go home to live 
with Monsieur Habert ?” 

“ 1 should think so! ” indignantly replied 
Achille. “ Young Delatour, Pierre Mansard, 
and old Caspaille have all gone there to live ; 
why should not I? One son-in-law is as 
good as another, isn’t he ?” 

Ninon did not answer this; but sat 
motionless, gazing out into the dusty street, 
and remained so, unheeding the conversation 
of the other two, till roused by an anxious 
remark of Achille’s in reference to the dinner ; 
then she rose and went in, with a cloud on 
her handsome face. 

The noon-day meal was ended, and the 
spoilt boy was taking a comfortable siesta 
on the hard, black, horse-hair sofa within, 
while the two women were in the kitchen, 
washing up the dishes. Thérése stood in 
the door-way, and, though her pretty blue 
eyes were dimmed with tears, she never 
dreamed of laying her cloth down, never 
raised her flushed, distressed face from her 
work. Her mother spoke low and hurriedly, 
words which did not disturb the two little 
birds that were fighting on the edge of the 
roof, nor the persistent chickens at their feet, 
nor the lazy cat stretched before the fire, 
though they were blighting forever the ten- 
derest heart among them all. 

“T can easily make Achille believe that 
his father left it with me for his use, and 
remember, Thérése, it is a secret that must 
always be kept.” 

“ Yes, maman,” the gentle voice said trem- 
blingly ; “ Monsieur Achille must have the 
money, je / vois bien ; and I—I can still 
pray for my poor Armand.” Her voice 
broke, and she ended with a sob, which, 
however, did not waken the slumbering 
Achille. 


It was two months later, and if growing 
barricades of cotton-bales on the levee and 
dense clouds of smoke from hurrying steam- 
boats on the river had not sufficiently indi- 








cated the arrival of autumn, the delicious 
air, full of life and softness, and sweet with 
mysterious perfumes, would have done so. 

But there was one person who did not 
feel the healing touch of that soft, warm 
October evening, as she glided quickly along 
in the short-lived twilight, with that erect, 
swaying step which seems to be the peculiar 
heritage of the burden-bearing races of the 
world. Ninon Mandesson had aged won- 
derfully in two months, and the cloud that 
had settled upon her face that bright August 
day seemed never to have lifted ; even the 
bright colors that she loved were gone, dress 
and head-handkerchief were alike of black ; 
and, as she stood before the gate of a large 
white house gazing intently up at the open 
windows, the most casual passer-by could 
have read something of the sorrow and dis- 
appointment upon her face. 

A few moments later, a woman’s voice in 
that house was lazily calling “ Znfrez /” to 
the same figure, in one of the rooms of the 
third story. Ninon opened and closed the 
door, pene in the presence of her who 
had lately been Mademoiselle Corinne Hab- 
ert, but was now Monsieur Achille’s wife, 
though—according to an immemorial Creole 
custom—she still lived in the paternal man- 
sion, and in fact occupied the very bedroom 
of her girlhood, the only change in her posi- 
tion being a little more freedom to do noth- 
ing all day long, and a little less temptation 
to dance all night. She was lying now, in a 
position of some grace and infinite laziness, 
on a comfortable sofa, carelessly dressed in a 
loose white wrapper, and fanning herself 
with the “ Journal des Modes”; her heavy 
black hair was tucked under a lace cap, and 
mules of red leather adorned her pretty feet. 

The room was large, covered with matting, 
and carefully shaded from the light. A huge 
bedstead with a blue counterpane, a couple 
of rocking-chairs, and a tall bureau with gilt 
handles, were all the furniture ; but one cor- 
ner was occupied by a highly ornamented 
shrine to the Blessed Virgin, surmounted by 
a large plaster-of-paris image of the Mother 
and Child, and flanked by two flame-colored 
lithographs of Saint Joseph and Saint Joa- 
chim. A little receptacle for holy water 
hung over the bed, and a frie-dieu was em- 
ployed at present in supporting a ball-dress, 
which had evidently hung there for some 
time. 

The instant Madame Achille caught sight 
of Ninon, she began, in a high, angry key: 

“Tell Madame La Bar that I will not 
stand being dunned in this way. Does the 
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woman think, par example, that I am made 
of money ?” 

“T am Ninon Mandesson, mademoiselle.” 

“Oh, Achille’s old nurse! Why didn’t 
you say so atonce ? Come in and sit down,” 
and she sank languidly back on her cush- 
ions, and tapped her mouth with her pretty 
little white hand, to cover a yawn. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said the negro woman, 
drawing nearer to the sofa, and gazing ear- 
nestly at its occupant, “you must have 
thought it strange that one so devoted to 
your husband should not have sooner come 
to pay her respects to you.” 

This was carrying things with a very high 
hand, Mademoiselle Corinne thought, so she 
replied hastily : 

“ Mon Dieu, non; 1 have seen too much 
of the ingratitude of old family servants to 
have expected anything from Achille’s.” 

* No doubt,” said Ninon with some bit- 
terness, “there were slaves and _ slaves. 
But you would have seen me many weeks 
ago, had it not been for the illness of my 
daughter.” 

Mademoiselle Corinne had by no means 
a bad heart, and seeing the sad face before 
her and the black dress, said compassion- 
ately : 

“ Poor Ninon! is she dead?” 

“ No, Mademoiselle, she is not dead. I 
am in moufning for her fancé who died a 
few weeks ago in Mexico.” 

“ Tiens / how very unusual! In Mexico! of 
what, far example, does one die in Mexico?” 

“ Of a broken heart, I fear, Mademoiselle, 
or home-sickness, 4 don Dieu only knows 
which. He was expecting money to bring 
him home, and it did not come, and he died 
of disappointment.” 

“ Mon Dieu, que cest triste! Ah, there 
is that tiresome bell, and I must dress for 
dinner. I wish you would hand me my 
slippers—there they are, just beyond you. 
What were we talking about ?—oh, your 
daughter. Why did she not come with 
you?” 

“ Thérése began her noviciate yesterday, 
Madame, at the convent of the Holy 
Family.” 

“With the colored sisters! How very 
romantic! She must have had a real voca- 
tion. I will always take her work to do 
when I have any; it will help her, and I 
am sure she will do it as cheaply for me 
as she can. Ah! here is Achille.” 

No need to tell it to that loving heart. 
Had not her ears caught the sound of his 
footsteps through the open window long 





ago? Had not her face been softening 
more and more as each one brought him 
neare: to her ? 

“ Mon ange, I am not late?” he cried 
breathlessly, as he entered. “Ah, Ninon, 
where have you been this long while? I 
thought you had forgotten me.” 

But before Ninon could be listened to, 
peace must be made with the wife to whom 
it suddenly occurred to be aggrieved, and 
the old woman felt a strange tightening 
about the heart as she listened to her boy’s 
despairing self-abasement. And had the 
young lady seen then what was passing in 
the breast of her quiet visitor, her sleep 
would have been troubled for many a night 
to come; but she did not notice Ninon’s ex- 
pression any more than she had noticed the 
sudden lapse from the familiar “ Mademoi- 
selle,” which an attached servant never thinks 
of changing because of marriage, into the 
cold and formal “ Madame” of a stranger. 

Tenderly, gently Ninon told her news to 
Achille; not one word was there which would 
have betrayed to the most sensitive nature 
that this tale of sorrow was in any way con- 
nected with him. But it was an unnecessary 
trouble. Achille had only a“ Poor Thérése, 
poor Armand,” for her, as he hurried on to 
claim her sympathy in his present happiness. 

“Ts she not lovely, Ninon?” he said, 
earnestly. “Am I not supremely blessed ?” 

“If Madame’s beauty pleases you, she 
will care nothing for my admiration,” replied 
the old woman, coldly, when Achille’s re- 
peated inquiries obliged her to say some- 
thing. 

Corinne glanced at her from under her 
long lashes and said languidly : 

“She is right, mon ami. It is foolish in 
you to be singing your wife’s praises to 
Ninon as if she were a judge of beauty. I 
am glad to see she knows her place too well 
to answer.” 

Achille looked hopelessly from one to the 
other. 

“ But, Corinne, you do not know 
he began, when she interrupted him. 

“ T know one thing; it is too dark to see 
the back of my head without a light. Run 
and get me a lamp, there’s a good boy.” 

Achille flew to obey, and the instant he 
was gone Corinne turned to Ninon. 

“If you think 1 am going to have you 
coming here to make trouble between my 
husband and me, you are mistaken,” she 
said quickly. “ You have completely blinded 
poor Achille, but you cannot blind me ; and 
I am not going to have him under the 
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thumb of an old negro woman, I can tell 
you. There,” she added, stamping her foot 
pettishly, “ you have made me angry, and I 
hate to get angry this warm weather. Here 
is a little locket to remember me by,” and, 
as she held out the trinket, Achille entered 
with the lamp. 

“ What is that, ma delle ? ” he cried gayly. 
“A keepsake? ‘Take it Ninon, and we will 
each give you a lock of hair to put in it.” 

“TI do not need any gift from Madame, I 
shall remember her always without it. 
Good-night, Monsieur Achille, I must be 
going home,” and Ninon put out her hand 
as if she had grown suddenly blind and 
were feeling her way. 

“Home, Ninon!” exclaimed the young 
man. ‘“ Why you are all alone. Whom is 
there to go home to?” 

“No one,” she cried, with a sudden deep 





sob; then controlling herself, “no one; as 
Monsieur says I shall be quite alone.” She 
was groping about for the door-knob now, 
and in another instant had left the room. 

“Wait a minute,” shouted Achille run- 
ning out into the entry. “I will go down 
with you.” 

But his wife’s voice called after him im- 
periously : 

“ Viens vite, Achille, 1 want to speak to 
you at once; come back !” 

The young man obeyed, promising to see 
poor old Ninon again before long, and with 
the thought dismissed from his mind the 
very recollection of her who stood an 
instant wringing her desolate hands before 
his gate, and then made her way back to 
the home destroyed for him, saying only to 
her broken heart : 

“ Tout perdu, tout perdu /” 





CENTURY PLANTS. 


REVOLUTIONARY, the Arnsden house ? 
Did not every gray, mortar-bedddd stone 
in its walls say so, most distinctly? And 
if anything more were needed to rouse a 
patriotic thrill, was there not the Catharine- 
wheel window, filling the clear-cut space 
where a British cannon-ball once struck the 
south end, just level with the eaves? And 
had not the north end its chimney running 
up outside, wide enough for a barbecue at 
the base, and then suddenly narrowing, 
sharp-hipped, for the rest of its way, while 
a picket-guard of dormer-windows still 
crouched sentry on the roof, and the curv- 
ing stone gate-way still wore blocks from 
Ticonderoga as caps for its lichened posts ? 

And what difference had a century made 
with the mile-wide breast of blue that lay 
before the mullioned windows almost like 
anothersky ? It gleamed through the toss- 
ing arms of the old oaks like blue facings 
through the slashings of a green silk sleeve ; 
it made dusky Cleopatra-needles of the tall 
sharp cedars on the lawn, it touched the 
shelly strip at the foot of the slope, and then 
passed on in the same deep calm as when it 
went to meet the cable sunk to keep British 
sail from coming higher than West Point. 

But once a year the oaks grew tired of 
green, and now for the hundredth time in 
their lives they were slipping on a motley 
suit. How could they wear green any 
longer when, night by night, mile after mile 
VoL. XVII.—3o. 





of woods were joining in gay masquerade, 
until up and down the river shore far as the 
eye could reach, scarlet and russet and 
gold glowed and burned as if some mighty 
palette had been spread to paint a world! 

Armies, with flaunting banners, Miss 
Penelope Arnsden thought as she glanced 
through the mullioned pane, and at that 
instant, as the wind swept over them and 
they bent toward her till their glitter seemed 
to draw a step more near, it was not strange 
that a rapping at the front door gave her 
an odd little feeling and a start. For it 
was the same sharp rap of brazen fist on 
brazen griffin’s head that had summoned 
the Arnsdens when Washington’s shadow 
deigned to fall across the sill. 

“Nonsense!” said Miss Penelope, how- 
ever ; “only the door-bell really is in plain 
sight,” and rising from the window-seat, she 
swept with the true Arnsden rustle of her 
gown into the hall. 

The upper half of the broad old door 
stood quietly swung inward on its hinges— 
all generations of Arnsdens had liked to 
have it so—and against the lower half a 
swaying little figure leaned, framed by the 
garnet and gold that glowed behind. 

“ Forgive me,” said a voice that spite of 
a half laugh like a child’s, roused some mys- 
teriously ancient echo in Miss Penelope's 
ear. “I’m not Revolutionary at all, but my 
great-great-grandmother was.” 
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Miss Arnsden’s elegant black eyes had | best company in the world when he can take 


flashed at first, but that was only because 
she got them from her Grand/ather Schuylkill, 
and his had done a quarter century of flash- 
ing in review of troops ; and they melted now 
with the genuine Grandmother Arnsden melt. 

“ Why, you dear child! Are you here all 
alone ? Did no one meet you at the train ?” 

“ No one,” was the answer, as swinging 
back the lower half of the door Miss Penel- 
ope drew her guest inside. 

“Then Philip ” but no, she would 
not confess what kind of company must 
have made him forget all about it, so she 
led her in, with only one more flash, toward 
a closed door just across the hall. 

It was a grim, high-backed chair in 
which she seated her, with claw-feet that 
seemed cousins-german to the griffin’s head 
outside, and somehow for an instant Miss 
Penelope couldn’t help thinking of a sweet- 
violet she had dropped one day, fresh with 
the morning dew, into one of the lichen 
cups on the gray old gate-way post. But 
she only stooped for one rather stately little 
kiss, and then began unwinding the wraps 
from the girlish form before her; for the 
row of antique diamonds that flashed on 
her finger as she did so hac been her Great- 
great-grandmother Arnsden’s in theirday, the 
very same great-great-grandmother whose 
name had just been a shibboleth over the 
half-open door. 

It was a white, well-formed hand of Miss 
Penelope’s, and knew how to do the hand- 
some thing at all times, and she had no 
sooner heard that Sibyl Arnsden, a distant 
sprig of the family tree,—but a sprig for all 
that,—chanced to be near, than it dispatched 
a graceful invitation to visit the ground over 
which the proudest branches had waved. 

“ And nothing could happen more for- 
tunately,” the note had said as the diamonds 
ran over the page; “for, though I have 
plenty of summer friends, so long as the 
skies are blue and the grass is green, yet 
this is the time when they all vanish away 
and I should be quite alone, only that Philip 
says that must never be, and so chooses 
this season for his own stay every year.” 

“ And Philip,” she began again, taking up 
the thread of her note as Sibyl took up a 
crochet needle and some scarlet wool, after 
a dainty lunch (any lunch would have 
seemed dainty served on one of Grand- 
mother Schuylkill’s Sévres plates, with a 
tiny three-legged silver pitcher of Great- 
grandmother Arnsden’s, hardly larger than 
a bumble-bee, for the cream),—* Philip is the 








his thoughts off those hoary old creatures 
he is always closeting in his room. ‘here 
was a fresh queen brought in last night—if 
a gray old thing, older than Abraham, can 
be called fresh—and that is what made him 
forget all about you this morning, I don’t 
doubt. It’s an odd taste, but a very fort- 
unate one for Philip, poor fellow, since he 
lost his arm in the war.” 

The Grandmother Arnsden melt and the 
whole-family patriotic pride crept into Miss 
Penelope’s eyes together as she spoke of 
the arm, and then the real Grandmother 
Schuylkill smile shone through them both 
as she remembered that, after all, no taste 
could be really so pure and lofty as a Revo- 
lutionary taste, and she knew Philip gave 
that the true place in his heart all the time. 

** But he must have his own way, of course, 
for he really belongs here almost as much 
as I do, even if we had not grown up to- 
gether as brother and sister in the house. 
Our great-grandmother,—my great-grand- 
mother and your great-grandmother, I 
mean, my dear,—died very young, you re- 
member, and when our grandfather married 
the widbw of General Kalb, her son, you 
know, took the name of Arnsden, so that 
when he married Grandmother Cadwelling- 
ton’s adopted daughter and took the old 
Cadwellington place, and when his son, 
Philip’s father, married so close a family con- 
nection again, why all that, you know, makes 
Philip seem really the same thing as r 

“ But I don’t know! I don’t remember!” 
cried Sibyl, springing from her seat while 
the scarlet ball rolled away and hid under 
the hollow of another griffin’s foot across 
theroom. ‘So many grandmothers smother 
me, and I never heard of Philip, and I don’t 
know anything about gray-haired queens. 
I must have one minute’s grace! ‘lell me 
what this is, please,” and she lighted like a 
bird on a ragged bit of gray stone at the 
other side of the room. 

Miss Arnsden’s eyes opened wide— 
Grandfather Schuylkill’s eyes this time. Was 
there an Arnsden who did not know or wish 
to know the Arnsden tree, root and branch ? 
But Miss Penelope was a perfect hostess, and 
the flash was gone as quickly as it came. 

“‘Yhat, my dear? That is an Assyrian 
slab; one of the most ancient ever found. 
Even Philip cannot make it out.” 

“ And why should Philip make it out ?” 
asked Sibyl, with the quietest little interro- 
gation mark in her gaze. 

“ Why should he? Because he is one of 
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the first Assyrian scholars in the country,” 
answered Miss Penelope, with a bewildered 
feeling that here was Egyptian darkness 
enough to make work both for Philip and 
herself. 

But at that instant the closed door 
opened, and a tall, erect figure, with one 
empty coat sleeve, and a face as clear cut 
as Miss Arnsden’s own, stepped across. 
Philip had just remembered that though 
Nineveh had been all very well in its day, 
it was neither Arnsden nor Revolutionary, 
and that Miss Penelope liked him quite as 
well to keep it on his own side of the hall. 

But what ? Why ? How? Had somebody 
cloven his grim old Assyrian’s skull, and 
had that very graceful, misty-haired, hazel- 
eyed young woman sprung out of the crack? 
Or,—good gracious,—was it time for that 
train to be in ? 

“ Yes, exactly,” said Miss Penelope. “She 
has forgiven you, though, but you must drive 
us over to the Van Ransackers, as penance, 
by and by. I promised to go there to tea.” 

The Van Ransacker house was not very 
far away; only a two or three miles’ drive 
along the ridge that rose like a green 
helmet-crest on the brow of the lordly 
stream. It had stood firm in the dignity 
of years when the first sprinkling of rain- 
drops fell on the Arnsden roof, and the 
shadows of vanishing days had lain gather- 
ing on its timbers ever since, until Sibyl 
thought, as she stepped inside, there was 
but one solitary ray of light to be seen. 
Deep oak wainscoting and oak panels dark 
with time divided the low walls between 
them ; a lofty carved chimney-piece, black 
with the century’s smoke, glowered its 
welcome down; a row of Van Ransacker 
ancestors, invisible through a gloaming of 
by-gone paint, hung on the walls, and a 
cluster of Miss Van Ransackers, alive and 
well, stood in the middle of the floor. 
“ Four or five berries in the topmost fruitful 
bough,” of the family tree, but within reach 
of Sibyl’s hand for all that, as they extended 
their own with rather a solemn grace. It 
made no difference about the porringers 
that Sibyl had’ come to supper unannounced. 
There was still one for every plate on the 
grim old table that stood grinding a lion’s 
head into the dust under each relentless foot. 

“Oh yes, in the Afayfower ; almost all 
our silver came in that way,” said Miss 
Brandywine Van Ransacker, as she ladled 
oysters into Sibyl’s from the great repoussé 
bow! before her. 

“ Not the tankards, however,” added Miss 








Saratoga, “though they certainly were in 
the family before my great-grandmother’s 
day ; for she was so small at her birth that 
the nurse put her in this one and shut the lid.” 

“Ts there any tradition that she was taken 
out again ?” asked Philip gravely, but with 
a glint in his eye that Sibyl happened to 
catch. 

But there was no great-grandmother there 
now, at least, for Miss Saratoga raised the 
cover as he spoke, and quietly filled her 
neighbor’s glass; only spring water, it is 
true, but Sibyl felt as if she were tasting 
from a goblin well, and then Miss Nantas- 
ket remarked that she hoped Sibyl was fond 
of ancient things. 

“ Of course she is, being an Arnsden,” 
replied the fourth Miss Van Ransacker, 
whose flambeau of Aurora-tinted hair had 
seemed the one glimmer of dawn in the 
dusk of the other room. Sibyl had failed 
to catch her name, but she wondered if it 
were not Valley Forge! 

But no one said Mayflower or tankard 
after that, until they were seated under the 
dim watch of the row of ancestors again, 
when Sibyl remarked that the house was quite 
different from anything she had seen before. 

“Yes, a gambrel roof,” said Miss Bran- 
dywine, smoothing a fold of her old brocade 
and looking at the back of Miss Penelope’s 
neck. She had heard some one tell Miss 
Penelope years ago, that if she wanted spe- 
cially to fascinate, she must turn her back, and 
she had never forgotten it. “The Arnsden 
roof, you know, my dear, is long and low.” 

“ And a square house, too. The Arnsden 
house is hardly more than a cottage, though 
Revolutionary, it is true,” added the Aurora- 
haired Miss Van Ransacker, who knew very 
well that it was the perfect setting of Miss 
Penelope’s raven hair, with just one small 
curl at the base that made part of the fas- 
cination of the neck. 

“Qh yes, Revolutionary certainly, though 
the ceiling has but one transverse beam, 
while ours has four,” said Miss Saratoga, 
glancing up at the gridiron of oak timbers 
over her head, almost as black as if St. 
Lawrence had been a Revolutionary hero, 
and had met his fate just there. 

“And there zs a tradition that the floor 
is laid of planks from the deck of a British 
ship,” she added, pressing her buckled shoe 
closer upon it as she remembered the Cath- 
erine-wheel window with a little twinge. 
Why need she be always remembering that 
that cannon ball went in search of two 
famous generals quartered in that house, and 
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that though there were four of themselves, all 
Van Ransackers pure, Miss Penelope was the 
last centering receptacle of Schuylkill, Cad- 
wellington, Oldthorpe and Arnsden blood. 

“ New dresses ought to sweep such a floor 
very respectfully,” said Sibyl, trying to hide 
from the pursuit of a cloudy Van Ransacker 
eye on the wall. 

“ We never buy new dresses,—very sel- 
dom at least. We prefer those in the family 
so much,” said Miss Saratoga, straightening 
herself in her high-shouldered satin of 
ancient cut. 

“Not even when the wedding outfits 
come in?” laughed Sibyl. 

“Oh, we never marry; we are waiting 
to find men of soul enough to take the 
Van Ransacker name,” replied Miss Nan- 
tasket, with a stately slowness that made 
grandeur of itself. 

“ And are they so very hard to find ?” 
asked Sibyl with becoming wonder in her 
hazel eyes. 

“Only Brandywine found one,” whis- 
pered the Aurora-haired sister, drawing 
confidentially closer until dawn seemed to 
be breaking very near; “ but there has been 
the greatest mystery about it from that very 
day. It is ten years now since he disap- 
peared; but Brandywine will not believe 
that such a man could die. She is sure he 
will escape and find her again, and she has 
everything prepared.” 

Sibyl tore herself away from the ancestor 
and stole a glance at Miss Brandywine 
where she sat. Was she weaving a spell to 
bind them together after all? Her left 
hand held a quartette of black threads 
hanging from between finger and thumb, 
and a rounded ebony spade, with a reser- 
voir of thread around its neck, dangled 
from every one, while by mysterious sway- 
ings of twos and threes her right hand was 
spinning a cord from the tangled maze. 

“ Bobbins,” whispered Miss Van Ran- 
sacker again, following Sibyl’s eyes. ‘“ She 
never lets the anniversary go by without 
some little gift prepared, and she is making 
him a watch-guard now. Perhaps you 
never saw bobbins before. These came 
over in the Mayflower, and we have made 
watch-guards with them almost ever since.” 

But Miss Brandywine did not seem to be 
thinking of anniversaries just now; there was 
indignation in her finger-tips, and the bobbins 
rattled sharply with what she had to tell. 

“ Enthusiasm for old things! I should 
think so!” she was saying to Miss Penelope. 
“Why, what do you think some perfect 
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strangers rang the door-bell to ask here this 
very day? They wanted to know if we would 
sell them our flax-wheel. Sell the very Ran- 
sacker flax-wheel indeed! It’s a wonder 
they did not try to buy the knocker they 
saw on the door, or the Van Ransacker title- 
deed off the wall,” and she glanced at a 
cracking yellow parchment, scrawled with 
black-letter hieroglyphics, and hung in an 
ancient framing near her head. 

How like a good deed in a naughty world 
the candles in Miss Arnsden’s parlor shone 
as the three reached home! But Sibyl 
turned with a despairing little gesture that 
Philip thought the prettiest thing he had 
ever seen in his life. 

“Isn’t there something—anything—new 
in this house, that I can look at before I go 
to bed? If it’s only a kitten that hasn’t 
opened its eyes! I hate old things! And 
what is a flax-wheel! Is it a thing that any 
canny human being ever beheld ?” 

“ There is one in the attic, shall I show it 
to you, if the candlestick is not too old?” 
asked Philip, demurely, taking one in his 
hand, while Miss Penelope held her breath 
at such words from an Arnsden lip. 

But a silvery laugh came following after 
them that even stole the place the gesture 
had made in Philip’s heart, and settled 
everything with Miss Penelope. Sibyl was 
to do and say what she pleased, and be 
captivating, whatever that might happen to 
prove. 

“Oh, thank you, the morning will do,” 
was all she said just then; but, when morn- 
ing came, with petticoats daintily gathered 
in one hand, she was following Miss Arns- 
den across the attic floor. 

But was this a flax-wheel? This queer, 
quaint, bewitching little brown thing,—a 
picture in itself, standing silent in the prim 
little stillness of long ago, and yet as ready for 
a whir and a flutter as when far-vanished 
fingers gave the rein to its curving neck! 

With a wondering cry of delight, Sibyl 
seated herself beside it, and the touch of 
her light foot on the treadle sent a thrill to 
its forsaken heart. A low murmur broke 
the silence of fifty years ; it stirred, it moved; 
faster, then faster still, till the fretted spokes 
flew mistily round, as if, after all, Sibyl were 
only bringing back a dream. 

A pretty bright dream to Miss Penelope, 
though, as she looked down through the 
mist and thought that no lace-worker at her 
frame, touched by the hand of a De Vos, 
ever made one haif so fair,—and then won- 
dered if a family-tree always lcoked so much 
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brighter for letting a young sprig blossom 
out as it liked. 

“ But, I thought you hated old things; 
this is a hundred, unquestionably,—very pos- 
sibly more,” she said aloud, at last. 

“Did 1? Do I?” answered Sibyl, her 
hazel eyes still shining behind the wheel; 
“then it must be only because they ought to 
have been in a new place. Howcould you 
ever leave this in this dismal corner so long ?” 

“TI have dusted it twice a year.” 

“ Dusted it! Dear Penelope! I'll show 
you what to do with it, if you'll call Philip 
away from Merodach-Baladan and _ his 
troop long enough to help it down-stairs. 
And what’s this? Is this an old thing, 
too?” 

“ Revolutionary,” answered Miss Penel- 
ope, with grandeur in her tone, as Sibyl 
drew something skillfully down from its 
half-century’s nap in the crotch of a beam. 

“TI believe it’s the very reed that Pan 
made music with,” she exclaimed, as she 
held her new mystery in her hand,—two 
inch-wide brown bars, bound in parallel, and 
a finger’s width apart, by a narrow cross- 
piece of the same light bar at their ends, 
while filling the narrow space, so hedged 
about, a thousand tiny Chinese-yellow splints 
ran closely side by side; pipes, if pipes at 
all, fit for far daintier lips than Pan’s. 

“Tt’s the reed your great-great-grand- 
mother wove her white cambric dresses 
with,” said Miss Penelope. “ Ninety-five 
years ago without doubt,—possibly more. It 
hung across the loom by a little hinge, and 
the fine threads of the warp passed between 
these splints. Do you see any other old 
thing you would like to put in a new place ? 
You shall have carte blanche.” 

It was Philip’s turn to see pictures and 
dream a little dream the next day, for a 
griffin-footed chair had slipped out of a 
parlor niche, and the flax-wheel stood in its 
place with a cord of scarlet silk for its band, 
the water-gourd hung from its arm by scar- 
let threads, a bright ribbon knotting the 
distaff bow and the white flax wound softly 
roundabout. But this was notall. A form 
fit for a Saint Catharine sat on the other 
side and a pair of hazel eyes looked up at 
him through the whirring wheel. 

“ Do you believe the Ninevites had flax- 
wheels ?” laughed Sibyl, and Philip said 
he did not know, but added something to 
the effect that if their potter’s wheels and 
potters had looked like that no one could 
have complained of being potter’s clay, and 
then turned suddenly round on his heel. 








He had better go back to Merodach-Bal- 
adan, he thought. 

But the next time he came across the 
hall Saint Catharine stood on an ancient 
stool at the china closet, shaking her head 
doubtfully over a pair of real mandarin- 
china tea-pots, with dumpy forms, bamboo 
handles and most exquisite workmanship, 
and each with a piece nicked off from its nose. 

“ Revolutionary, Penelope ? ” she asked. 

“Great-grandmother Schuylkill’s early 
housekeeping, my dear. Eighty-four years, 
without doubt,—very possibly more.” 

But Sibyl was tenderly though firmly put- 
ting the tea-pots back in their place. 

“Tt is too bad,” she said, “but I'll only 
take their saucers from under them. I do 
so hate anything with a nick in it.” 

“ But not a friend in the nick of time, I 
hope,” said Philip, as at that moment a 
strong arm caught Saint Catharine, saucer 
and all, midway to the floor, for the ancient 
stool had given way. “Can I help you 
carry those plates?” 

What a reckless, relentless way the bur- 
nished autumn days have of slipping past, 
while asters and golden-rod are blossoming 
themselves out, and every one knows that 
in a few nights more the frost will find noth- 
ing but rustling leaves to fall upon! But 
for every flower that dropped outside a new 
bit of brightness seemed to come glowing 
out under the carte blanche Miss Penelope 
had given within ; some old thing was shin- 
ing in a new place every day. 

The saucers, stolen from Grandmother 
Schuylkill’s tea-pots, hung one above the 
other in a tripod of bamboo, stood on the 
table blossoming over with sprays of fern; 
and a sliding shelf on each side of the proud 
old brass-handled secretary, where Schuyl- 
kill candles used to burn, was drawn out 
now to hold two round, wide-mouthed 
sugar-bowls of genuine Dutch ware,—the 
last of Grandmother Cadwellington’s wed- 
ding set,—bowers of light-blue flowers and 
leaves parted under each handle to let a 
Paul and Virginia step through. The 
covers had both been broken long ago, but 
they were to be vases now, and stood glow- 
ing with hot-house asters of every hue. 

Quite at the other side of the room, a 
tiny book-case, with carved eagles and in- 
laid vines of satin-wood, and with mullioned 
little windows for its doors, had become a 
hanging csbinet upon the wall. Sibyl had 
lined the shelves with blue and filled it with 
relics of every shape, down to Indian arrow- 
heads, plowed up on Arnsden ground. 
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The scarlet-bound flax-wheel stood near by, 
and just outside, against the panels of the 
hall, the polished yellow spokes of its mons- 
trous step-mother rested in bright relief. 

“Oh, whose was this?” Sibyl had cried, 
as she found it in a deserted room. 

“Our Grandmother Oldthorpe’s wool- 
wheel, dear. Not guife Revolutionary,” said 
Miss Penelope with a tinge of regret, “ but 
seventy-five years at the least, and possibly 
more. This is the reel that belongs with it, 
do you see ?” and she drew out what looked 
like a patient little saddled steed with a 
wind-mill of four crossed arms where its head 
should be. ‘ You must wind off your yarn 
round these arms when your spindle is full. 
Forty times round is a knot and the cog- 
wheel will snap out a little click to let you 
know ; and forty knots is a day’s work, my 
maiden fair. Are you ready to begin ?” 

But Sibyl had other threads to spin, and 
the reel followed its wheel over the square 
landings and past the fretted balustrade of 
the old stairs and took its place in the hall 
holding Sibyl’s gay autumn wraps in the 
crotch of its yellow arms. 

“ But don’t you see, Penelope, if Philip’s 
hats are to hang over this they must hang 
on something to match. Where is that 
Arnsden coat-of-arms ?” 

Whether the Arnsden coat-of-arms felt 
humiliated or not, its escutcheon was 
speedily copied in a broad shield of oak 
with a carved distaff of flax for its “ middle 
base point,” a hand throwing a shuttle for 
its “ middle chief,” and the mystical reed, 
either Pan’s or Great-grandmother Arnsden’s, 
laid across for its bar. A row of oaken flax- 
pods peeped out from under the bar, and 
Philip’s hats could hang there and look down 
on the reel with no one to say them nay. 

* And can a man of common clay vent- 
ure to sit down here?” asked Philip as he 
turned from trying the flax-pods to a stately 
chair that stood close by, lighter by far than 
the griffin-footed ones, but stately still,—a 
chair that Sibyl had found degraded under 
a half-worn coat of paint with a coarse rush 
seat and a broken toe, patiently waiting to 
crumble in a lonely loft. But crumbling 
had not proved easy, and now with the last 
vestiges of its convict dress scraped away, 
the elegant veinings of its own wood brought 
out by Sibyl’s varnish brush and a lacing of 
broad scarlet webbing woven across for a seat, 
it lighted up its corner as the first splash of 
frost-work had fallen on the old trees outside, 
while a silver-bound hunting-horn, crowded 
with golden-rod, hung close by. 





“Is there any other spot you can think 
of where a flower might lodge?” he went 
on, for Sibyl’s touches about the house were 
always reminding him of a breezy day when 
scarlet whiffs of poppy-leaves kept flitting 
through his blind and dropping here and 
there about his room. Somehow the world 
had seemed warmer for every gleam, and he 
had half a mind now to set his door open, 
and see if she wouldn’t let some bright 
thought blow over tohisside. But he didn’t 
quite dare to try; he had better be con- 
tented to warm himself at her poppies 
wherever she chose they should grow. 

“ Yes,” answered Sibyl, laughing; “ there 
is just one more. Do you see that dark old 
chimney-piece in there? I know it’s very 
fine, with the Arnsden heraldry carved, and 
all that; but it's dark, and my fingers ache 
to run a trail of wild roses up through the 
fret-work of each of those brown old jambs ! 
Only give me leave, Penelope! ‘There are 
roses on the Arnsden shield, you know; Lan- 
castrian, I suppose, but I promise you these 
sha’n’t be too gay. They shall hide behind 
their leaves with the veriest Puritanic grace.” 

The next day Sibyl stood at her work, 
palette in hand, and with Philip looking on 
at her side. 

“Do you like wild roses?” she asked as 
the first blossom peeped out from under her 
brush. ‘ What stem would you choose as 
the divining rod of your life?” she added, 
as she raised her eyes to his. 

“ Witch-hazel,” said Philip, stooping to 
shoot back a quick look, till the misty hair 
almost brushed his empty sleeve. ‘hen Sibyl 
looked down, Philip looked down and Miss 
Penelope looked up; and then neither of 
them moved or stirred while a separate 
thrill, followed by a separate thought, ran 
through every one of the three. 

“ Forty years old, at least,—very possibly 
more,”. said Siby] to herself. 

“ But she hates old things,” was Philip’s 
thought, rousing him, like a little shake, out 
of a dream. 

* But she hates anything with a nick in 
it,” was Miss Penelope’s, as she glanced, half 
triumphant, half wrathful at the empty sleeve. 
But the next moment Philip started suddenly, 
looked at the sofa where Miss Penelope was 
sitting, walked hastily over to it and sat down. 

There was nothing especially like Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island about that sofa, but they 
both felt that a great wave had for one mo- 
ment almost swallowed them up, and that 
they were thrown back again now, hand in 
hand, on their mother earth once more, a 
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little shocked and bewildered, but flat and 
safe, and never to drift out to sea again. 

Then Sibyl looked up, and swept a swift 
glance over the sofa for herself. She had 
read “ Robinson Crusoe,” too, and one look 
was enough to show her the lay of the land. 
“Were there ever three such blind moles 
under one roof at once?” she exclaimed 
under her breath, as she turned quietly back 
to her work. 

On swept the days, recklessly still, till 
the fires the frost had kindled in the woods 
had burned themselves out, and the ashes, 
strewn to the winds, lay cold and dead under 
foot, with only a red spark glancing here and 
there. But the fields were cleared, the har- 
vests were. reaped, and it was time to make 
merry in the house, with thanks for the year 
that was gone. 

“Next week?” said Miss Penelope. 
“ Yes, Thanksgiving-day comes next week. 
I did not think it was so soon. Sibyl, how 
would you like to have been at the ball our 
Great-grandmother Arnsden gave in this 
house, on the night of the most famous 
Thanksgiving-day ever ordered for the 
States? Revolutionary, remember, dear,— 
people, and costumes, and all; there is a 
record somewhere of all the officers and great 
fulk who were here. If we had but some 
sorcerer’s spell to bring back a vision of that 
dance for us next week! Though that day 
was really so near Christmas that we might 
put it over to Christmas Eve if we preferred.” 

“ What do we want of a spell?” cried 
Sibyl, starting up with shining in her eyes. 
“There is one Blue-Beard trunk upstairs 
you have never opened for me yet, and I’m 
sure half the dresses of that very night are 
lying in it still) Why shouldn’t we choose 
what would suit us best, send for the Van 
Ransackers, and scour half the country 
beside, and see if the ghosts of that very hour 
can’t flit about here again, when the time 
comes, in real, warm flesh and blood? Only 
give me the key of that trunk! There'll be 
no red stain, if I happen to drop it, I hope!” 

But the key did not drop; the lock flew 
back, and there lay the gay procession of the 
past,—damasks and satins and silks, petti- 
coats, knee-breeches and high-heeled shoes, 
paste-buckles and yellowed lace; it was a 
reveling hour for Sibyl’s white hands as they 
shook them, one after another, out of their 
overlong naps, without the slightest ado. 

“ But what is this ? ” she cried, as a broad 
sheet of net-work, heavy with goblin flowers 
and frost, fell open in one uncut fold. 

“ Neapolitan lace,” answered Miss Penel- 





ope; “the Countess of Somewhere gave 
it to a great-uncle of ours, when he was a 
young man abroad, to make his bride a 
dress. But the fair bride died, poor thing! 
and it has lain folded away here ever since.” 

“ And has not that been long enough ?” 
asked Sibyl, with a tender touch in her tone 
for the long-dead bride; “it is just what I 
want to make a drapery for that old window 
down-stairs ! ” 

The last red spark had died out from the 
ashes in the woods, and the first light whirl 
of snow had flown across the sky, not as if 
it were anything that meant to stay, but only 
as if some white, migratory flock were hur- 
rying past; and so the centennial day had 
come. A gray, lowery day outside, but 
merry with crackling fires within; and now 
there was to be areal Revolutionary little tea 
in the parlor, before it was time to think of 
such a thing as evening guests. But the 
evening dress was to appear in full, and there 
was to be only “ antiquayted speeche,”— 
Sibyl had decreed that,—and the tiny, three- 
legged stand, with its carved stem and its top 
ready to tilt upright whenever it was not in 
use, stood where the lights and shadows from 
the old chimney cuuld rollic over-it best. 

“It pleases good Master Philip to tarry 
rather late. I wonder if he has right 
excuse ?” said Sibyl, as with her hair drawn 
back over a cushion of monstrous height, 
she stood tapping the hearth-rug with one 
of Grandmother Schuylkill’s tiny slippers, 
that peeped out from under her brocaded 
petticoat, a perfect fit. “And this is not 
the first character in which it hath pleased 
him to defer somewhat overlong!” she added 
silently, with a little frown of the impatience 
that had been gathering ever since her dis- 
covery on Robinson Crusoe’s land. “I know 
well that Penelope hath placed fresh candles 
in his room for the one readiness; but for 
the other, I think he hath surely most strange 
and total need of light. I am well purposed 
to set it suddenly before him, as opportunity 
may first appear; and, indeed, my cousin 
Penelope’s eyes seem set with equal strange- 
ness from perceiving her true estate,” and the 
tiny Schuylkill slipper tapped the rug again 
spicily with the suddenness of her resolve. 

Miss Penelope glanced up at her where 
she stood, as the fire-light just touched her 
rose-colored damask gown, with its long 
bodice, its looped tournure, and its lace-ruf- 
fled sleeves that fell back from the elbow 
with a dainty grace, while more of the same 
priceless lace turned the corners of its Pom- 
padour front and lay shyly on her breast. 
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“ Truly, sweet cousin, I cannot say,” she 
answered ; “ butthe placing of the bee upon 
your cheek is altogether well chosen, and 
adds much to your dignity, as I think.” 

“More than the star above my eyebrow ? 
It is always a delicate matter to decide ; but 
I am well pleased if you can praise it, though 
I believe if Master Philip—or Colonel Philip, 
as I suppose his dignity behooves me to say 
—would grant us leave, I am quite as much 
minded to think on a cup of tea.” 

Miss Penelope wore her patches, too,—a 
minute carriage and pair resting on her 
cheek, just where its jetty blackness made 
the most striking contrast to her faultless 
skin ; while her dark hair, powdered with a 
sudden snow, had even a statelier building 
than Sibyl’s own, and her cream-colored 
silk, heavy with bright brocaded flowers and 
sprigs, fell over its petticoat in noiseless folds. 
Old lace was as becoming to Miss Penelope 
as to Sibyl, too, and rose and fell on her 
breast as it might on a queen’s; while the 
short drapery of her sleeve let a fan of 
enormous length hang from her elegant arm, 
and a diamond buckle flashed from her high- 
heeled satin shoe. 

“JT suppose an officer of so high a rank 
must be granted fair excuse, even though 
there be scant pleading to contrive it from,” 
said Miss Penelope; but at that instant the 
door opened, and Philip was there to an- 
swer for himself—tall, erect, and his dark 
eyes shining strangely under his heavily 
powdered hair. 

“ I hope I have not need to entreat your 
grace, fair cousins,” he said, with a stately 
bow that scarcely stirred the ribboned cue 
from the monstrous collar of his gold-laced 
coat, and stepping across the floor, he raised 
Miss Penelope’s hand to his lips, while his 
diamond-hilted sword rattled at his side, a 
medal of colonial stamp shone on his long- 
lapelled waistcoat of flowered white silk, and 
jeweled buckles flashed from his knees and 
shoes. 

It was a merry little tea-drinking, spite 
of its stately grace; and the bumble-bee 
cream-pitcher was there again, and such 
tiny cups that Miss Penelope begged Col- 
onel Philip to feel no “ prickings or com- 
punctions ” if she filled his many times, for 
had not good Mistress Thrale often poured 
thirty-seven such for a certain famous guest ? 
And when it was over, Miss Penelope rose 
and stood at one corner of the fire, Philip 
leaned against the chimney-piece at the 
other side, and Penelope swept a glance 
around the room. The Naples lace, draped 


| on two crossed swords with gleaming hilts, 
lighted and shaded the deep old window at 
once, the sliding shelves held the Dutch 
sugar-bowls crowded with asters still, the 
bamboo-hung ‘saucers were dripping with 
scarlet vines, and the cabinet was crowned 
with a Schuylkill flagon, brilliant with hot- 
house flowers. Great logs burned on Cad- 
wellington andirons rescued from long 
neglect, and the wild roses climbed shyly 
up toward the Arnsden shield, while a peep 
into the hall showed the wind-mill arms of 
the old reel holding a pearl-colored satin 
cloak Penelope had thrown aside, the red- 
seated chair contrasted with a stately gleam, 
and through the half-open dining-room door 
the long, spindle-legged side-board was 
seen holding the Oldthorpe punch-bowl, 
heaped up with purple grapes. 

“ Sweet Cousin Sibyl,” said Miss Penel- 
ope, unfolding her vast fan with a queenly 
smile,—only a genuine Cadwellington smile, 
however, after all,— how may it seem to 
your imagining? Does there yet continue 
any old thing that your fair fingers might, 
to so great advantage, bestow in a new 
place? I am minded to think not.” 

“ Yea, truly, Penelope!” answered Sibyl, 
with a sudden leaping of her eyes quite over 
to where Miss Penelope stood, “there re- 
mains, verily, one more ; and yet, so far from 
being counted the last, it might, indeed, long 
ago have been first and most honorably 
placed.” And, springing from her chair, she 
stepped lightly to where Philip stood, took 
his right hand in hers, and leading him 
across the room, joined it in Penelope’s own. 

“ Nay, what!” said Miss Penelope, but 
Sibyl had vanished from the room, and then 
the two stood speechless with a far deeper 
thrill than that of the other day, for no torch, 
flaming in a Robinson Crusoe cave, ever 
flashed longer darkness into more sudden 
and bewildering light. But the shock of the 
first glare abated, and the thrill, deep as it was, 
began to go strangely deeper still, till it set- 
tled into a glow that left the Cadwellington 
andirons and the fire altogether out of sight. 

“ Gentle cousin—Penelope,” said Philip, 
stooping his powdered wig for a closer look, 
“how would your sweet heart answer, if, 
to my entreating, it might be even so?” 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Penelope spoke: 

“ Truly, I should be forced to confess it 
—Revoiutionary, at least!” she said, with a 
quick smile flashing out of her eyes, and there 
was noneed of anything more. Was there any 





other word that could mean so much as that? 
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CHAPTER XII. 
GRANNY DIXON, 


THE next time Janey brought her father’s 
dinner to the Yard she sought out Murdoch 
in a dejected mood. She found him read- 
ing over his lunch in the sunshine, and she 
sat down opposite to him, folding her arms 
on her lap. 

“ We're i’ trouble again at our house,” she 
said. “We're allus i’ trouble. If it isna 
one thing, it’s another.” 

Murdoch shut his book and leaned back 
upon his pile of lumber to listen. 
listened. 

“ What is it this time ?” he asked. 

“ This toime ?” querulously. “ This is th’ 
worst 0’ th’ lot. Granny Dixon’s come 
back.” 

“ Granny Dixon?” 

Janey shook her head. 

“Tha knows nowt about her,” she said. 


| not let nowt go by. 


He always | 
| him an’ he does it a-purpose. 
| wur out wi’ ivverybody else she used to say 


Surly Tim, and Other Stories,’ Etc. 
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MORAL ON HIM.” 


“T nivver towd thee nowt. She’s my 


| feyther’s grandmother an’ she’s ower ninety 
| years owd, an’ she’s getten money. 


If it 
wur na fur that no one ud stand her, but”— 
with a sigh— “ foak conna turn away brass.” 

Having relieved herself of this senti- 
ment she plunged into the subject with fresh 
asperity. 

“ Theer’s no knowin’ how to tak’ her,” 
she said. ‘ Yo’ mun shout at th’ top o’ 
yore voice to mak’ her hear. An’ she wun- 
She mun hear aw as 
is goin’. She’s out wi’ Mester Hixon at 
th’ chapel because she says she conna hear 
When she 


she wur goin’ to leave her brass to him, an’ 
she invited him to tea ivvery neet fur a 
week, an’ had him set by her chair an’ talk. 
It wur summer toime an’ I’ve seed him set 
an’ shout wi’ th’ sweat a-pourin’ down his 
face an’ his neck-tie aw o’ one soide, an’ at 
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th’ eend o’ a week he had a quinsy, as wur 
nigh bein’ th’ eend o’ him. An’ she nivver 
forgive him. She said as he wur an impi- 
dent chap as thowt hissen too good fur his 
betters.” | 

Murdoch expressed his sympathy promptly. | 

“T wish tha’d coom up an’ talk to her | 
some day thysen,” said Janey. “It ud rest | 
us a bit,” candidly. ‘ Yo’re getten th’ kind | 
0’ voice to mak’ folk hear, though yo’ dun- | 
not speak so loud, an’ if yo’ get close up to | 
her ear an’ say things slow, yo’d get used 
to it i’ toime.” 

“ T’ll come some day,” answered Murdoch, 
speculating with some doubt as to the possi- 
ble result of the visit. 

Her mind relieved, Janey rose to take her 
departure. Suddenly, however, a new idea 
presented itself to her active mind. 

“Has tha seen Miss Ffrench yet ?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“ What does tha think on her?” 

He picked up his book and re-opened it. 

“T only saw her for an instant,” he said. 
“T hadn’t time to think anything.” 

On his way from his work a few days 
later, he stopped at the Briarley cottage. It 
was swept and garnished; there were no 
traces of the children about. Before he 
reached the house, there had been borne to 
him the sound of a voice reading at its 
highest and shrillest pitch, and he had rec- 
ognized it as Janey’s. 

As he entered, that young person rose 
panting from her seat, in her eagerness 
almost dropping the graphically illustrated 
paper she held in her hand. 

“Eh!” she exclaimed. “I am glad to 
see thee! I could na ha’ stood it mich 
longer. She would ha’ me read the ‘ To- 
be-continyerd’ one, an’ I’ve bin at it nigh 
an hour.” 

Granny Dixon turned on her sharply. 

“What art tha stoppin’ fur?” she de- 
manded. ‘“ What's th’ matter wi’ thee ?” 

Murdoch gave a slight start. The sound 
was so tremendous that it seemed almost 
impossible that it should proceed from the 
small and shriveled figure in the arm-chair. 

“What art tha stoppin’ fur?” she re- 
peated. ‘“ Get on wi’ thee.” 

Janey drew near and spoke in her ear. 

“It’s Mester Murdoch,” she proclaimed ; 
“him as I towd yo’ on.” 

The little bent figure turned slowly and 
Murdoch felt himself transfixed by the gaze 
of a pair of large keen eyes. They had 





been handsome eyes half a century before, 


and the wrinkled and seamed face had had 
its comeliness too. 

“Tha said he wur a workin’ mon,” she 
cried, after a pause. “ What did tha tell 
me that theer fur ?” 

“ He zs a workin’ mon,” said Janey. “ He’s 


| getten his work-cloas on now. Does na tha 


see ’em ?” 

“Cloas!” announced the Voice again. 
“Cloas i’deed! A mon is na made out 0’ 
cloas. I’ve seed workin’ men afore i’ my 
day, an’ I know ’em.” 

Then she extended her hand, crooking 
the forefinger like a claw, in a beckoning 
gesture. 

“Coom tha here,” she commanded, 
“an set thysen down to talk to me.” 

She gave the order in the manner of a 
female potentate, and Murdoch obeyed her 
with a sense of overpowering fascination. 

“ Wheer art tha fro’ ?” she demanded. 

He made his reply, “ From America,” as 
distinct as possible, and was relieved to find 
that it reached her at once. 

“’Merica ?” she repeated. “ I’ve heerd 
o’ 'Merica often enow. That’s wheer th’ 
blacks live, an’ th’ Indians. I knowed a 
young chap as went theer, an’ th’ Indians 
scalped him. He went theer because I 
would na ha’ him. It wur when I wura lass.” 

She paused a moment and then said the 
last words over again, nodding her head 
with a touch of grim satisfaction. 

“ He went theer because I would na ha’ 
him. It wur when I wur a lass.” 

He was watching her so intently that he 
was quite startled a second time when she 
turned her eyes upon him and spoke again, 
still nodding. 

“I wura han’some lass,” she said. “I 
wur a han’some lass—seventy year’ ago.” 

It was quite plain that she had been. 
The thing which was least pleasant about 
her now was a certain dead and withered 
suggestion of a beauty of a not altogether 
sinless order. 

The recollection of the fact seemed to 
enliven her so far that she was inspired to 
conducting the greater part of the conver- 
sation herself. Her voice grew louder and 
louder, a dull red began to show itself on 
her cheeks and her eyes sparkled. She 
had been “a han’some lass, seventy year’ 
ago, an’ had had her day—as theer wur dead 
folk could tell.” 

“She'll go on i’ that rood aw neet, if 
summat dunnot tak’ her off it,” said Janey. 
“She loikes to talk about that theer better 
than owt else.” 
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But something did happen “to tak’ her 
off it.” 

“ Tha’st getten some reason i’ thee,” she 
announced. “Tha does na oppen tha 
mouth as if tha wanted to swally folk when 
tha says what tha’st getten to say. 


no workin’ men’s ways about thee—cloas | 


| 


or no cloas.” 

“ That’s th’ way she goes on,” said Janey. 
“She canna bide folk to look soft when 
they’se shoutin’ to her. That was one 0’ 
th’ things she had agen Mester Hixon. 
She said he getten so red i’ th’ face it put 
her out o’ patience.” 

“ T loike a mon as is na a foo’,” proclaimed 
Granny Dixon. But there her voice 
changed and grew sharp and tremulous. 
“ Wheer’s that flower?” she cried. ‘ Who’s 
getten it ?” 

Janey turned toward the door and uttered 
a shrill little cry of excitement. 

“Tt’s Miss Ffrench,” she said. 
—she’s standin’ at th’ door.” 

It would have been impossible to judge 
from her expression how long she had been 
there. She stood upon the threshold with 
a faint smile on her lips, and spoke to 
Janey. 

“ | want to see your mother,” she said. 

“ T’ll—I'll go and tell her,” the child fal- 
tered. “ Will yo’ coom in?” 

She hesitated a second and then came in. 
Murdoch had arisen. She did not seem to 
see him as she passed before him to reach 
the chair in which she sat down. In fact 
she expressed scarcely a shadow of recog- 
nition of her surroundings. But upon 
Granny Dixon had fallen a sudden feverish 
tremor. 

“ Who did she say yo’ wur ?” she cried. 
“ T did na hear her.” 

The visitor turned and confronted her. 

“TI am Rachel Ffrench,” she answered in 
a clear, high voice. 

The dull red deepened upon the old wo- 
man’s cheeks, and her eyes gained new 
fire. 

“Yo’re a good un to mak’ a body hear,” 
she said. iy 


* She’s 


“ An’ I know yo’. 

Miss Ffrench made no reply. 
incredulously at the fire. 

The old woman moved restlessly. 

“ Ay, but I do,” she cried. “I know 
yo’. Yo’re Ffrench fro’ head to foot. 
Wheer did yo’ get that ?” 

She was pointing at a flower at Miss 
Ffrench’s throat—a white, strongly fragrant, 
hot-house flower. Miss Ffrench cast a 
downward glance at it. 


She smiled 


Theer’s | 





“There are plenty to be had,” she said. 
“1 got it from home.” 

“T’ve seen ‘em before,” said Granny 
Dixon. ‘“ fe used to wear ’em i’ his but- 
ton-hole.” 

Miss Ffrench made no reply and she went 
on, her tones increasing in volume with her 
excitement. 

“T’m talkin’ o’ Will Ffrench,” she said. 
“ He wur thy gran’feyther. He wur dead 
afore yo’ wur born.” 

Miss Ffrench seemed scarcely interested, 
but Granny Dixon had not finished. 

‘*He wur a bad un!” she cried. “ He 
wur a devil! He wur a devil out an’ out. 
I knowed him an’ he knowed me.” 

Then she bent forward and touched Miss 
Ffrench’s arm. 

“ Theer wur na a worse un nor a bigger 
devil nowheer,” she said. “ An’ yo’re th’ 
very moral on him.” 

Miss Ffrench got up and turned toward 
the door to speak to Mrs. Briarley, who 
that moment arrived in great haste carrying 
the baby, out of breath, and stumbling in 
her tremor at receiving gentlefolk company. 

“Your visitor has been talking to me,” 
she remarked, her little smile showing it- 
self again. “She says my grandfather was 
a devil.” 

She answered all Mrs. Briarley’s terrified 
apologies with the same little smile. She 
had been passing by and had remembered 
that the housekeeper needed assistance in 
some matter and it had occurred to her to 
come in. That was all, and having ex- 
plained herself, she went away as she had 
come. 

“Eh!” fretted Mrs. Briarley, “to think 
o’ that theer owd besom talkin’ i’ that rood 
to a lady. That's allus th’ way wi’ her. 
She’d mak’ trouble anywheer. She made 
trouble enow when she wur young. She 
wur na no better than she should be then, 
an’ she’s nowt so mich better now.” 

“What's that tha’rt sayin’?” demanded 
the Voice. “A noice way that wur fur a 
lady to go out wi’out so mich as sayin’ 
good-day to a body. She's as loike him as 
two peas—an’ he war a devil. Here,” to 
Murdoch, “ pick up that theer flower she’s 
dropped.” 

Murdoch turned to the place she pointed 
out. The white flower lay upon the flagged 
floor. He picked it up and handed it to 
her with a vague recognition of the power- 
fulness of its fragrance. She took it and 
sat mumbling over it. 

“It’s th’ very same,” she muttered. “ He 
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used to wear ’em i’ his button-hole when he 
coom. An’ she’s the very moral on him.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MR. FFRENCH VISITS THE WORKS. 
THERE were fewmen in Broxton or the 
country surrounding it who were better 
known than Gerard Ffrench. In the first 
place, he belonged, as it were, to Broxton, 
and his family for several generations back 
had belonged to it. His great-grandfather 
had come to the place a rich man and had 
built a huge house outside the village, and 
as the village had become a town the 
Ffrenchs had held their heads high. They 
had confined themselves to Broxton until 
Gerard Ffrench took his place. They had 


“I ought to have been born in the lower 
classes and have had my way to make,” he 
had been heard to say. 

Unfortunately, however, he had been born 
a gentleman of leisure and educated as one. 
But this did not prevent him from indulging 
in his proclivities. He had made more than 
one wild business venture which had electri- 
fied his neighbors. Once he had been on the 
verge of a great success and again he had 
overstepped the verge of a great loss. He 
had lost money, but he had never lost con- 
fidence in his business ability. 

“ T have gained experience,” he said. 
shall know better next time.” 

His wife had died early and his daughter 
had spent her girlhood with a relative abroad. 
She had developed into beauty so faultless 
that it had been said that its order belonged 


“| 


“IT WAS SCARCELY THE WORK OF A SECOND.” 


spent their lives there and their money. 
Those who lived to remember the youth 
and manhood of the present Ffrench’s 
father had, like Granny Dixon, their stories 


to tell. His son, however, was a man of 
different mold. There were no evil stories 
of him. He was a well-bred and agreeable 
person and lived a refined life. But he was 
aman with tastes which scarcely belonged 
to his degree. 


| rather to the world of pedestals and cata- 
logues than to ordinary young womanhood. 

But the truth was that she was not an 
ordinary young woman at all. 

“T suppose,” she said at dinner on the 
evening of her visit to the Briarley cottage,— 
“ T suppose these work-people are very radi- 
cal in their views.” 

“ Why ?” asked her father. 

“T went into a cottage this afternoon and 
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found a young workman there in his work- | 
ing clothes, and instead of leaving the room | 
he remained in it as if that was the most | 


natural thing to do. It struck me that he 
must belong to the class of people we read of.” 

“I don’t know much of the political state | 
of affairs now,” said Mr. Ffrench. “ Some | 


“ There are plenty of gentlemen,” he said. 
“We have gentlemen enough and to spare, 
but we have few men who can make a path 
through the world for prey as he has 
done. For my part, I admire the man. 
He has the kind of face which moves me 
to admiration.” 


“| WONDER THA’RT NA SHAM’T 0” THY FACE.” 


of these fellows are always bad enough, and 


this Haworth rose from the ranks. He was 
a foundry lad himself.” 

“T met Mr. Haworth, too,” said Miss 
Ffrench. “He stopped in the street to | 
stand looking after the carriage. He is a 
very big person.” 

“He is a very successful fellow,” with 
something like a sigh. “A man who has 
made of himself what he has through sheer 
power of will and business capacity is a 
genius.” 

“What has he made of himself?” in- 
quired Miss Ffrench. 

“Well,” replied her father, “the man is 
actually a millionaire. He is at the head 
of his branch of the trade; he leads the 
other manufacturers ; he is a kind of king in 
the place. People may ignore him if they 
choose. He does not care, and there is no 


| workman I saw. 





reason why he should.” 
Mr. Ffrench became rather excited. 
flushed and spoke uneasily. 


He | 


| heard this kind of thing before. 


“I dare say,” said Miss Ffrench, slowly, 
“that you would have admired the young 
It struck me at the time 
that you would.” 

“ By the bye,” her father asked with a 
new interest, “ what kind of a young fellow 
was he? Perhaps it was the young fellow 
who is half American and si 

“ He did not look like an Englishman,” 
she interrupted. “He was too dark and 
tall and unconscious of himself, in spite of 
his awkwardness. He did not know that 
he was out of place.” 

“T have no doubt it was this Murdoch. 
He is a peculiar fellow, and I am as much 
interested in him as in Haworth. His 
father was a Lancashire man,—a half-crazy 
inventor who died leaving an unfinished 
model which was to have made his fortune. 
I have heard a great deal of the son. | 
wish I had seen him.” 

Rachel Ffrench made no reply. She had 
There had 
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been a young man from Cumberland who 
had been on the point of inventing a new 
propelling power, but had, somehow or 
other, not done it; there had been a machin- 
ist from Manchester who had created an 
entirely new order of loom—which had not 
worked ; and there had been half a dozen 
smaller lights whose inventions, though less 
involved, would still have made fortunes— 
if they had been quite practical. But Mr. 
Ffrench had mounted his hobby, which 
always stood saddled and bridled. He 
talked of Haworth and Haworth’s success, 


the Works and their machinery. He cal- | 


culated the expenses and the returns of the 
business. He even took out his tablets to 
get at the profits more accurately, and got 
down the possible cost of various improve- 
ments which had suggested themselves. 

“ He has done so much,” he said, “ that it 
would be easy for him to do more. He 
could accomplish anything if he were a bet- 
ter educated man—or had an educated man 
as partner. They say,” he remarked after- 
ward, “that this Murdoch is not an igno- 
ramus by any means. I hear that he has a 


positive passion for books and that he has 
made several quite remarkable improvements 


and additions to the machinery at the 
Works. It would be an odd thing,” biting 
the end of his pencil with a thoughtful air, 
“it would be a dramatic sort of thing if he 
should make a success of the idea the poor 
fellow, his father, left incomplete.” 

Indeed Miss Ffrench was quite prepared 
for his after-statement that he intended to 
pay a visit to the Works and their owner 
the next morning, though she could not 
altogether account for the slight hint of 
secret embarrassment which she fancied dis- 
played itself when he made the announce- 
ment. 


“It’s true the man is rough and high- | 


handed enough,” he said. “ He has not 
been too civil in his behavior to me in times 
gone by, but I should like to know more of 
him in spite of it. He is worth cultivating.” 

He appeared at the Works the following 
morning, awakening thereby some interest 
among the shrewder spirits who knew him 
of old. 

“ What’s he up to now?” they said to 
each other. “He’s getten some crank?’ 
his yed or he would na be here.” 

Not being at any time specially shrewd 
in the study of human nature, it must be 
confessed that Mr. Ffrench was not pre- 
pared for the reception he met with in the 
owner's room. In his previous rare inter- 








views with Jem Haworth he had been 
accorded but slight respect. His advances 
had been met in a manner savoring of rough 
contempt, his ephemeral hobbies disposed 
of with the amiable candor of the practical 
and not too polished mind; he knew he 
had been jeered at openly at times, and 
now the man who had regarded him lightly 
and as if he felt that he held the upper 
hand, received him almost with a confused, 
self-conscious air. He even flushed when 
he got up and awkwardly shook hands. 
“Perhaps,” said his visitor to himself, 
“events have taught him to feel the lack in 
himself after all.” 

“T looked forward, before my return, to 
calling upon you,” he said aloud. “And 
I am glad to have the opportunity at last.” 

Haworth reseated himself after giving 
him a chair, and answered with a nod and 
a somewhat incoherent welcome. 

Ffrench settled himself with an agreeable 
consciousness of being less at a loss before 
the man than he had ever been in his life. 

“What I have seen abroad,” he said, 
“has added to the interest I have always 
felt in our own manufactures. You know 
that is a thing I have always cared for most. 
People have called it my hobby, though I 
don’t think that is quite the right name for 
it. You have done a great deal since I 
went away.” 

“T shall do more yet,” said Haworth 
with effort, “before I’ve done with the 
thing.” 

“ You’ve done a good deal for Broxton. 
The place has grown wonderfully. ‘Those 
cottages of yours are good work.” 

Haworth warmed up. His hand fell 
upon the table before him heavily. 

“It’s not Broxton I’m aimin’ at,” he said. 
“ Broxton’s naught to me. I'll have good 
work or none. It’s this place here I’m at 
work on. I’ve said I’d set ‘ Haworth’s’ 
above ’em all, and I’ll do it.” 

“You have done it already,” answered 
Ffrench. 

“ Ay, but I tell you I’ll set it higher yet. 
I’ve got the money and I’ve got the will. 
There’s none on ’em can back down Jem 
Haworth.” 

“ No,” said Ffrench, suddenly and unac- 
countably conscious of a weakness in him- 
self and his position. He did not quite 
understand the man. His heat was a little 
confusing. 

“This,” he decided mentally, “is Ais 
hobby.” 

He sat and listened with real excitement 
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as Haworth launched out more freely and 
with a stronger touch of braggadocio. 

He had set out in his own line and he 
meant to follow it in spite of all the gen- 
tlemen manufacturers in England. He had 
asked help from none of them, and they had 
given him none. He’d brought up the trade 
and he’d made money. There wasn’t a big- 
ger place in the country than “ Haworth’s,” 
nor a place that did the work it did. . He’d 
have naught cheap and he’d have no fancy 
prices. The chaps that worked for him 
knew their business and knew they’d lose 
naught by sticking to it. They knew, too, 
they’d got a master who looked sharp after 
‘em and stood no cheek nor no slack 
dodges. 

“ I’ve got the best lot in the trade under 
me,” he said. “I’ve got a young chap in 
the engine-room as knows more about 
machinery than half the top-sawyers in 
England. By George! I wish I knew as 
much. He’s a quiet chap and he’s young; 
but if he knew how to look a bit sharper 
after himself, he’d make his fortune. The 
trouble is he’s too quiet and a bit too much 
of a gentleman without knowing it. By 
George! he ¢s a gentleman, if he is naught 
but Jem Haworth’s engineer.” 


“ He is proud of the fellow,” thought 


Ffrench. “Proud of him, because he zs a 
gentleman.” 

“He knows what’s worth knowing,” 
Haworth went on. “And he keeps it to 
himself till the time comes to use it. He's 
a chap that keeps his mouth shut. He 
comes up to my house and reads my books. 
I’ve not been brought up to books myself, 
but there’s none of ’em Ae can’t tackle. 
He’s welcome to use aught I’ve got. I’m 
not such a fool as to grudge him what all 
my brass wont buy me.” 

“ T think I’ve heard of him,” said F french. 
* You mean Murdoch.” 

“Ay,” Haworth answered, “I mean 
Murdoch ; and there’s not many chaps like 
him. He’s the only one of the sort I ever 
run up against.” 

“ T should like to see him,” said Ffrench. 
“ My daughter saw him yesterday in one of 
the workmen’s cottages and,” with a faint 
smile, “he struck her as having rather the 
air of a radical. It was one of her feminine 
fancies.” 

There was a moment’s halt and then 
Haworth made his reply as forcibly as ever. 

“ Radical be hanged,” he said. “ He’s 
got work o’ his own toattend to. He’s one 
of the kind as leaves th’ radicals alone. He’s 





a straightforward chap that cares more for 
his books than aught else. I wont say,” a 
trifle grudgingly, “that he’s not a bit too 
straight in some things.” 

There was a halt again here which Ffrench 
rather wondered at; then Haworth spoke 
again, bluntly and yet lagging a little. 

“I—I saw her, Miss Ffrench, myself 
yesterday. I was walking down the street 
when her carriage passed.” 

Ffrench looked at him with an inward 
start. It was his turn to flush now. 

“T think,” he said, “ that she mentioned 
it to me.” 

He even appeared a trifle pre-occupied for 
some minutes afterward and when he roused 
himself laughed and spoke nervously. The 
color did not die out of his face during the 
remainder of wis visit; even after he had 
made the tour of the Works and looked at 
the machinery and given a good deal of in- 
formation concerning the manner in which 
they were done on the Continent, it was still 
there and perhaps it deepened slightly as 
he spoke his parting words. 

“ Then,” he said, “ I—we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you at dinner to-morrow 
evening ?” 

“Ta,” “Tl be 
there.” 


Haworth answered, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


NEARLY AN ACCIDENT. 


Ir was Rachel Ffrench who received her 
father’s guest the following evening. Mr. 
Ffrench had been delayed in his return 
from town and was still in his dressing- 
room, and accordingly when Haworth was 
announced, the doors of the drawing-room 
being flung open revealed to him only the 
figure of his host’s daughter. 

The room was long and stately, and after 
she had risen from her seat it took Miss 
Ffrench some little time to make her way 
from one end to the other. Haworth had 
unconsciously halted after crossing the 
threshold, and it was not until she was half- 
way down the room that he bestirred him- 
self to advance to meet her. He did not 
know why he had paused at first, and his 
sudden knowledge that he had done so 
roused him to a momentary savage anger. 

“ Dang it!” he said to himself, “Why 
did I stand there like a fool ?” 

The reason could not be explained briefly. 
His own house was a far more splendid 
affair than Ffrench’s, and among his visitors 
from London and Manchester there were 
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costumes far more gorgeous than that of 
Miss F french. 


clinging. 

A couple of paces from him she stopped 
and held out her hand. 

“ My father will be glad to see you,” she 
said. “He was, unfortunately, detained 
this evening by business. 
stairs in a few moments.” 

His sense of being at a disadvantage 


He was used to the flash of | 
jewels and the gloss of brilliant colors. | 
Miss Ffrench wore no ornaments at all, and 

her dark purple dress was simple and close- | 


He will be down | 


| Miss Ffrench regarded him with a clear, 

and direct gaze. She did not look away from 
him at all; she was not at all embarrassed, 
and though she did not smile, the calmness 
of her face was quite as perfect in expres- 
| sion. 

“ My father told me of his visit to your 
| place,” she said. “He interested me very 
much. I should like to see the Works, if 
you admit visitors. I know nothing of such 
things.” 

“Any time you choose to come,” he 
answered, “I'll show you round—and be 
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“SHE PICKED IT UP BUT, INSTEAD OF REPLACING IT, LAID IT CARELESSLY UPON THE 
TABLE AT MURDOCH'S SIDE.” 


when, after she had led him back to the fire, 
they were seated, was overwhelming. A 
great heat rushed over him; the hush of the 
room, broken only by the light ticking of 
the clock, was misery. His eye traveled 
stealthily from the hem of her dark purple 
gown to the crowning waves of her fair 
hair, but he had not a word to utter. It 
made him feel almost brutal. 


“ But the day’ll come ye?,” he protested | 


inwardly, and feeling his weakness as he 
thought it, “when I’ll hold my own. I’ve 
done it before, and I’ll do it again.” 


glad to do it. It’s a pretty big place of the 
kind.” 

| He was glad she had chosen this subject. 

| If she would only go on, it would not be so 

| bad. He would be in his own groove. 

| And she did go on. 

“T’ve seen very little of Broxton,” she 
| proceeded. “I spent a few weeks here 
| before going abroad again with my father, 
and I cannot say I have been very fond of 
it. I do not like England, and on the 
Continent one hears unpleasant things of 
English manufacturing towns. I think,” 
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smiling a little for the first time, “ that one 
always associates them with ‘strikes’ and 
squalid people.” 

“There is not much danger of strikes 
here,” he replied. “I give my chaps fair 
play and let ’em know who’s master.” 

“ But they have radical clubs,” she said, 
“and talk politics and get angry when they 
are not sober. I’ve heard that much al- 
ready.” 

“They don’t talk ‘em in my place,” he 
answered, dogmatically. 

He was not quite sure whether it relieved 
him or not when Ffrench entered at this 
moment and interrupted them. He was 
more at his ease with Ffrench, and yet he 
felt himself at a disadvantage still. He 
scarcely knew how the night passed. A 
feverish unrest was upon him. Sometimes 
he hardly heard what his entertainer said, 
and Mr. Ffrench was in one of his most 
voluble and diffuse moods. He displayed 
his knowledge of trade and mechanics with 
gentlemanly ostentation; he talked of 
“ Trades’ Unions” and the master’s diffi- 
culties; he introduced manufacturers’ poli- 
tics and expatiated on Continental weak- 
ness. He weighed the question of demand 
and supply and touched on “protective 
tariff.” 

“Blast him,” said Haworth, growing 
bitter mentally, “he thinks I’m up to naught 
else, and he’s right.” 

As her father talked Miss Ffrench joined 
in but seldom. She listened and looked on 
in a manner of which Haworth was conscious 
from first to last. The thought made its 
way into his mind, finally, that she looked 
on as if these matters did not touch her at 
all and she was only faintly curious about 
them. Her eyes rested on himself with a 
secret air of watchful interest ; he met them 
more than once as he looked up and she 
did not turn them away. He sat through 
it all, full of vengeful resentment, and was at 
once wretched and happy, in spite of it and 
himself. 

When, at her father’s request, she played 
and sang, he sat apart moody and yet full 
of clumsy rapture. He knew nothing of 
the music, but his passion found a tongue 
in it, nevertheless. If she had played badly 
he would have taken the lack of harmony 
for granted, but as she played well he ex- 
perienced a pleasure, while he did not com- 
prehend. 

When it was all over and he found him- 
self out alone in the road in the dark, he 
was feverish still and his throat was dry. 

VoL. XVII.—32. 


| we’re coming to Aim after a bit. 
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“I don’t seem to have made naught, 

he said, “ at th’ first sight.” Then he added 
with dogged exultation, “ But I don’t look 
for smooth sailing. I know enough for 
that. I’ve seen her and been nigh her, and 
that’s worth setting down—with a chap like 
me.” 
At the end of the week a carriage drove 
up to the gate-way of the Works, and Mr. 
Ffrench and his daughter descended from 
it. Mr. Ffrench was in the best of humors ; 
he was in his element as he expatiated upon 
the size and appointments of the place. 
He had been expatiating upon them during 
the whole of the drive. 

On their being joined by Haworth him- 
self, Miss Ffrench decided inwardly that 
here upon his own domain he was not so 
wholly objectionable as she had fancied at 
first—even that he was deserving of a cer- 
tain degree of approval. Despite the signs 
of elated excitement, her quick eye detected 
at once that he was more at his ease. His 
big frame did not look out of place; he 
moved as if he was at home, and upon the 
whole his rough air of authority and the 
promptness with which his commands were 
obeyed did not displease her. 

“‘ He is master,” she said to herself. 

She was fond of power and liked the 
evidence of it in others. She did not object 
to the looks the men, who were at work, 
cast upon her as she went from one de- 
partment to another. Her beauty had 
never yet failed to command masculine 
homage from all ranks. The great black 
fellows at the furnaces exchanged comments 
as she passed. They would have paused 
in their work to look at her if they had 
dared, but they did not dare. The object 
of their admiration bore it calmly ; it neither 
confounded nor touched her; it did not 
move her at all. 

Mr. Ffrench commented, examined and 
explained with delightful eloquence. 

“We are fortunate in timing our visit so 
well,” he said to his daughter. “ They are 
filling an immense order for the most im- 
portant railroad in the country. On my 
honor, I would rather be at the head of 
such a gigantic establishment than sit on the 
throne of England! But where is this fro- 
tégé of yours ?” he said to Haworth at last. 
“ T should like above all things to see him.” 

“ Murdoch ?” answered Haworth. “Oh, 
He’s in 
among the engines.” 

When they reached the engine-rooms 
Haworth presented him with little ceremony, 
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and explained the purpose ef their visit. 
They wanted to see the engines and he was 
the man to make the most of them. 

Mr. Ffrench’s interest was awakened 
readily. The mechanic from Cumberland 
had been a pretentious ignoramus; the 
young man from Manchester had dropped 
his aspirates and worn loud plaids and flam- 
ing neck-ties, but this was a less objection- 
able form of genius. 

Mr. Ffrench began to ask questions and 
make himself agreeable, and in a short time 
was very well entertained indeed. 

Miss Ffrench listened with but slight 
demonstrations of interest. She did not un- 
derstand the conversation which was being 
carried on between her father and Murdoch, 
and she made no pretense of doing so. 

“Tt is all very clear to “hem,” she said to 
Haworth as they stood near each other. 

“It’s all clear enough to him,” said 
Haworth, signifying Murdoch with a gesture. 

Upon which Miss Ffrench smiled a little. 
She was not sensitive upon the subject of 
her father’s hobbies, and the coarse frank- 
ness of the remark amused her. 

But notwithstanding her lack of interest 
she drew nearer to the engine finally and 
stood looking at it, feeling at once fasci- 
nated and unpleasantly over-powered by its 
heavy, invariable motion. 

It was as she stood in this way a little 
later that Murdoch’s glance fell upon her. 
The next instant, with the simultaneous cry 
of terror which broke from the others, he 
had thrown himself forward and dragged 
her back by main force, and among the 
thunderous wheels and rods and shafts there 
was slowly twisted and torn and ground 
into shreds a fragment of the delicate fabric 
of her dress. It was scarcely the work of a 
second. Her father staggered toward them 
white and trembling. 

“ Good God!” he cried. “Good God! 
What ” the words died upon his blood- 
less lips. 

She freed herself from Murdoch’s grasp 
and stood upright. She did not look at 
him at all, she looked at her father and 
lightly brushed with her hand her sleeve at 
the wrist. Despite her pallor it was difficult 
to realize that she only held herself erect by 
a terrible effort of self-control. 

“Why ”—she said—“ why did he touch 
me—in that manner?” 

Haworth uttered a smothered oath ; Mur- 
doch turned about and strode out of the 
room. He did not care to remain to hear 
the explanation. 





As he went out into the open air a fellow- 
workman, passing by, stopped to stare at 
him. 

“What's up wi’ thee?” he asked. “Has 
tha been punsin Haworth o’er again?” 
The incident referred to being always re- 
membered as a savory and delectable piece 
of humor. 

Murdoch turned to him with a dazed 
look. 

“J—” he stammered. ‘ We—have very 
nearly had an accident.” And went on his 
way without further explanation. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“JT WOULD BE A GOOD THING.” 


EXcITING events were not so common in 
Broxton and its vicinity that this one could 
remain in the background. It furnished a 
topic of conversation for the dinner and tea- 
tables of every family within ten miles of the 
place. On Murdoch’s next visit to the 
Briarleys’,Granny Dixon insisted on having 
the matter explained for the fortieth time 
and was manifestly disgusted by the lack of 
dramatic incident connected with it. 

“Tha seed her dress catch i’ th’ wheel 
an’ dragged her back,” she shouted. “Was 
na theer nowt else? Did na she swound 
away, nor nothin’ ?” 

“ No,” he answered. ‘She did not know 
what had happened at first.” 

Granny Dixon gave him a shrewd glance 
of examination and then favored him with 
a confidential remark, presented at the top 
of her voice. 

“I conna bide her,” she said. 

“What did Mr. Ffrench say to thee?” 
asked Janey. “Does tha think he'll gie 
thee owt fur it ?” 

“No,” answered Murdoch. 
do that.” 

“ He owt to,” said Janey fretfully. “An’ 
tha owt to tak’ it, if he does. Tha does na 
think enow o’ money an’ th’ loike. Yo’ll 
nivver get on i’ th’ world if yo’ mak’ light 
o’ money an’ let it slip by yo’.” 

Floxham had told the story somewhat 
surlily to his friends, and his friends had re- 
tailed it over their beer, and the particulars 
had thus become common property. 

“ What did she say? ” Floxham had re- 
marked at the first relation. “She said 
nowt, that’s what she said. She did na 
quoite mak’ th’ thing out at first, an’ she 
stood theer brushin’ th’ black off her sleeve. 
Happen,” sardonically, “she did na loike 


“He wont 
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th’ notion o’ a working chap catchin’ howd 
on her wi’out apologizin’.” 

Haworth asked Murdoch to spend an 
evening with him, and sat moody and silent 
through the greater part of it. At last he 
said : 

“You think you’ve been devilish badly 
treated,” he said. “ But, by the Lord! I 
wish I was in your place.” 

“You wish,” repeated Murdoch, “that 
you were in my place? I don’t know that 
it’s a particularly pleasant place to be in.” 

Haworth leaned forward upon the table 
and stared across at him gloomily. 

“Look here,” he said. “You know 
naught about her. She's hard to get at; 
but she'll remember what’s happened; cool 
as she took it, she’ll remember it.” 

“IT don’t want her to remember it,” re- 
turned Murdoch. “ Why should it matter? 
It’s a thing of yesterday. It was nothing 
but chance. Let it go.” 

“Confound it!” said Haworth,with a restive 
moroseness. “I tell you I wish I'd been 
in your place—at twice the risk.” 

The same day Mr. Ffrench had made a 
pilgrimage to the Works for the purpose of 
setting his mind at rest and expressing his 
gratitude in a graceful manner. In fact he 
was rather glad of the opportunity to pre- 
sent himself upon the ground so soon again. 
But on confronting the hero of the hour, he 
found that somehow the affair dwindled 
and assumed an altogether incidental and 
unheroic aspect. His rather high-flown 
phrases modified themselves and took a 
different tone. 

“ He is either very reserved or very shy,” 
he said afterward to his daughter. “It is 
not easy to reach him at the outset. There 
seems a lack of enthusiasm about him, so to 
speak.” 

“Will he come to the house?” 
Miss Ffrench. 

“ Oh yes. 


asked 


I suppose he will come, but it 
was very plain that he would rather have 


stayed away. He had too much good taste 
to refuse point-blank to let you speak to 
him.” 

“ Good taste!” repeated Miss Ffrench. 

Her father turned upon her with manifest 
irritation. 

“ Good taste!” he repeated petulantly. 
“Cannot you see that the poor fellow is 
a gentleman? I wish you would show 


less of this nonsensical caste prejudice, | 


Rachel.” 
“T suppose one necessarily dispenses with 
a good deal of it in a place like this,” she 





answered. 
Haworth, for instance 

Mr. Ffrench drew nearer to her and rested 
his elbow upon the mantel with rather an 
embarrassed expression. 

“TI wish you to—to behave well to 
Haworth,” he said faltering. “ I—a great 
deal may—may depend upon it.” 

She looked up at him at once, lifting her 
eyes in a serene glance. 

“ Do you want to go in the iron trade?” 
she asked relentlessly. 

He blushed scarlet, but she did not 
move her eyes from his face on that account. 

“ What—what Haworth needs,” he stam- 
mered, “is a—a man of education to—to 
assist him. A man who had studied the 
scientific features of—of things, might sug- 
gest valuable ideas tohim. ‘There is an— 
an immense field open to a rich, enterprising 
fellow such as he is—a man who is fearless 
and—and who has the means to carry out 
his ventures.” 

“You mean a man who will try to do 
new things,” she remarked. “ Do you think 
he would ?” 

“ The trouble has been,” floundering more 
hopelessly than ever, “ that his lack of cul- 
tivation has—well, has forced him to act in 
a single groove. If—if he had a—a partner 
who—knew the ropes, so to speak—his bus- 
iness would be doubled—trebled.” 

She repeated aloud one of his words. 

“ A partner,” she said. 

He ran his hand through his hair and 
stared at her, wishing that he could think 
of something decided to say. 

“Does he know you would like to be 
his partner ? ” she asked next. 

“ N—no,” he faltered, “ not exactly.” 

She sat a moment looking at the fire. 

“T do not believe he would do it,” she 
said at last. “He is too proud of having 
done everything single-handed.” 

Then she looked at her father again. 

“ If he would,” she said, “ and there were 
no rash ventures made, it would be a good 
thing.” 


“In making friends with Mr. 


” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“4 POOR CHAP AS IS ALLUS I’ TROUBLE.” 


“It was nothing but a chance, after all,” 
Murdoch said to Miss Ffrench, just as he 
had said to Haworth. “It happened that 
I was the first to see the danger.” 

She stood opposite to him upon the 
hearth in her father’s house. Neither of 
them had sat down. She rested her arm 
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upon the low mantel and played with a | sometimes followed her carriage, and on its 


flower she held in her hand. She looked 
at the flower as she made her reply. 

“You think of it very lightly,” she said 
with rather cold deliberateness. He did not 
regard her furtively as Haworth had done. 
Raising her eyes suddenly, after she had 
said this, she met his, which were fixed upon 
her. 

“ No,” he answered. 
It was a horrible thing. 
get it.” 

She shuddered. 

“ Nor I,” she said. 

Then she added, rather in the tone of one 
reluctantly making a confession : 

“T have not slept easily through one 
night since.” 

“ That is very natural,” he returned; “but 
the feeling will wear away.” 

He would have left her then, but she 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“ Wait a moment,” she said. 
something else.” 

He paused as she bade him. 
color rose to her cheek. 

“ When I spoke,” she said, “I did not 
understand at all what had happened—not 
at all. I was stunned and angry. I 


“ Not lightly at all. 
I shall never for- 


“ There is 


A slight 


thought that if I was too near you, you 
might have spoken instead of doing as you 


did.” Then with studied coldness and 
meeting his gaze fully, “It would have 
been a vile thing to have said—if I had un- 
derstood.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “It would have 
been a vile thing, if you had understood ; but 
you did not, and I realized that when I had 
time to think over it coolly.” 

“Then at first,” she put it to him, “ it 
made you angry ?” 

“Yes. I had run some risk, you know, 
and had had the luck to save your life.” 

The interview ended here, and it was some 
time before they met again. 

But Murdoch heard of her often ; so often 
indeed that she was kept pretty constantly 
before him. He heard of her from Haworth, 
from the Briarleys, from numberless sources 
indeed. 

It became her caprice to make a kind of 
study of the people around her and to find 
entertainment in it. When she drove 
through the streets of the little town, past 
the workmen’s cottages, and the Works them- 
selves, she was stared at and commented 
upon. Her beauty, her dress, her manners 
roused the beholders either to lavish or 
grudging acknowledgment. Dirty children 





stopping at any point a small crowd gathered 
about it. 

“ She’s been here again,” shouted Granny 
Dixon one evening as Murdoch took a seat 
near her chair. 

“ Who ?” he asked. 

“Her. That lass o’ Ffrench’s—th’ one 
I conna bide. She mak’s out she’s ta’en 
a fancy to our Janey. I dunnot believe 
her,” at a louder pitch and with vigorous 
nods. 

“Tha nasty tempert owd body!” cried 
Mrs. Briarley sotto voce. “Get out wi’ thee!” 

“What art tha sayin’?” demanded her 
guest. “Dunnot tell me tha wur sayin’ 
nowt. I saw thee.” 

“‘ ]—I wur sayin’ it wur a bad day fur th’ 
wash,” faltered the criminal, “ an’ fur them 
as had rheumatiz. How’s—how’s thine, 
Misses ?” 

“ Tha’rt tellin’ a lee,” was the rejoinder. 
“Tha wert sayin’ summat ill o’ me. I 
caught thee at it.” 

Then going back to the subject and turn- 
ing to Murdoch : 

“T dunnot believe her! She cares nowt 
fur nowt at th’ top o’ th’ earth but hersen. 
She set here to-day gettin’ ’em to mak’ foo’s 
o’ theersens because it happen’t to suit her. 
She’s getten nowt better to do an’ she wants 
to pass th’ toime—if theer’s nowt else at th’ 
back on it. She’s Will Ffrench ower again. 
She conna mak’ a foo’ o’ me.” 

“ He made foo’ enow o’ thee i’ his day,” 
commented Mrs. Briarley, cautiously. 

Granny Dixon favored her with a sharper 
glance than before. 

“ Tha’rt sayin’ summat ill again,” she cried. 
“ Howd thy tongue!” 

“Eh!” whimpered the poor woman. 
“ A body dare na say theer soul’s theer own 
when hoo’s about—hoo’s that sharp an’ ill- 
farrant.” 

A few minutes after, Briarley came in. 
Janey piloted him and he entered with a 
smile at once apologetic and encouraging. 

“He wur theer,” said Janey. “ But he 
had na had nowt.” 

Briarley sidled forward and seated him- 
self upon the edge of a chair; his smile 
broadened steadily, but he was in a tremen- 
dous minority. Granny Dixon transfixed him 
with her baleful eye, and under its influence 
the smile was graduated from exhilarated 
friendliness to gravity, from gravity to gen- 
tle melancholy, from melancholy to deepest 
gloom. But at this stage a happy thought 
struck him and he beamed again. 
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quavered. 
comfortable.” 

The reception this polite anxiety met 
with was not encouraging. Granny Dixon’s 
eye assumed an expression still more baleful. 

“Tha’st been at it again,” she shouted. 
“ Tha’st been at it again. Tha’ll neer git 
none o’ my brass to spend at th’ ale-house. 
Mak’ sure o’ that.” 

Mr. Briarley turned his attention to the 
fire again. Melancholy was upon the point 
of marking him for her own, when the most 
delicate of tact came to his rescue. 

“Tt is na thy brass we want, Misses,” he 
proclaimed. “It’s—it’s thy comp’ny.” 
And then clenched the matter by adding 
still more feebly, “ Ay, to be sure it’s thy 
comp’ny, is na it, Sararann ?” 

“Ay,” faltered Mrs. Briarley,“ # be sure.” 

“It’s nowt o’ th’ soart,” answered Granny 
Dixon, in the tone of thelast trump. “ An’ 
dunnot yo’ threep me down as it is.” 

Mr. Briarley’s countenance fell. Mrs. 
Briarley shed a few natural tears under 
cover of the baby; discretion and delicacy 
forbade either to retort. Their venerable 


guest having badgered them into submission 
glared at the fire with the air of one who 


detected its feeble cunning and defied it. 

It was Mr. Briarley who first attempted 
to recover cheerfulness. 

“ Tha’st had quality to see thee, Sararann,” 
he ventured. “ Our Jane towd me.” 

“ Ay,” answered Mrs. Briarley, tearfully. 

Mr. Briarley fell into indiscreet reverie. 

“ The chap as gets her,” he said, “’ll get 
a han’some lass. I would na moind,” mod- 
estly, “I would na moind bein’ i’ his shoes 
mysen.” 

Mrs. Briarley’s smothered wrongs broke 
forth. 

“Thee!” she cried out. “Tha brazant 
nowt! I wonder tha’rt na sham’t o’ thy 
face—talkin’ i’ that rood about a lady, an’ 
afore thy own wife! I wonder tha art na 
sham’t.” 

Mr. Briarley’s courage forsook him. He 
sought refuge in submissive penitence almost 
lachrymose. 

“ ] did na mean nowt, Sararann,” he pro- 
tested meekly. “It wura slip o’ th’ tongue, 
lass. I’m—I’m not th’ build as a young 
woman 0’ that soart ud be loike te tak’ up 
wi.” 

“ Yo’ wur good enow fur me onct,” re- 
plied Mrs. Briarley, sharply. “A noice un 
yo’ are settin’ yore wedded wife below 
other people—as if she wur dirt.” 


“ How—how art tha doin’, Misses ?” he | 


“TI hope tha’rt makin’ thysen | wur good enow fur yo’ but—but—yo 





“ Ay, Sararann,” the criminal faltered, “I 

But at this point he dropped his head 
upon his hand, shaking it in mournful con- 
trition. 

“]’m a poor chap,” he said. “I’m nowt 
but a poor chap as is allus i’ trouble. I’m 
not th’ man yo’ ought to ha’ had, Sararann.” 

“Nay,” retorted Mrs. Briarley, “That 
tha’rt not, an’ it’s a pity tha did na foind 
that theer out twelve year ago.” 

Mr. Briarley shook his head with a still 
deeper depression. 

“ Ay, Sararann,” he answered, “seems 
loike it is.” 

He did not recover himself until Murdoch 
took his departure, and then he followed 
him deprecatingly to the door. 

“ Does tha think,” he asked, “as that 
theer’s true ? ” 

“ That what is true?” 

“That theer th’ chaps has been talkin’ 
ower.” 

“T don’t know,” answered Murdoch, 
“what they have been talking over.” 

“ They’re gettin’ it goin’ among ’em as 
Haworth’s goin’ to tak’ Ffrench in partner.” 

Murdoch looked up the road for a few 
seconds before he replied. He was thinking 
over the events of the past week. 

“T do not think it is true,” he said, 
after this pause. “I don’t think it can be. 
Haworth is not the man to do it.” 

But the idea was such a startling one, 
presented in this form, that it gave him a 
kind of shock; and as he went on his 
way naturally thinking over the matter, he 
derived some consolation from repeating 
aloud his last words: 

“ No, it is not likely. 
the man to do it.” 


Haworth is not 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FLOWER. 


But at last it was evident that the ac- 
quaintance between Haworth and Ffrench 
had advanced with great rapidity. Ffrench 
appeared at the Works, on an average, three 
or four times a week, and it had become a 
common affair for Haworth to spend an 
evening with him and his daughter. He 
was more comfortable in his position of 
guest in these days. Custom had given him 
greater ease and self-possession. After two 
visits he had begun to give himself up to 
feverish enjoyment of the hour. His glances 
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were no longer furtive and embarrassed. 
At times he reached a desperate boldness. 

“There’s something about her,” he said 
to Murdoch, “that draws a fellow on and 
holds him off both at the same time. 
Sometimes I nigh lose my head when I’m 
with her.” 

He was moody and resentful at times, 
but he went again and again, and held his 
own after a manner. On the occasion of 
the first dinner Mr. Ffrench gave to his old 
friends, no small excitement was created by 
Haworth’s presence among the guests. 
The first man who, entering the room with 
his wife and daughters, caught sight of his 
brawny frame and rather dogged face, fal- 
tered and grew nervous, and would have 
turned back if he had possessed the courage 
to be the first to protest. Everybody else 
lacked the same courage, it appeared, for 
nobody did protest openly, though there 
were comments enough made in private, 
and as much coldness of manner as good 
breeding would allow. 

Miss Ffrench herself was neither de- 
pressed nor ill at ease. It was reluctantly 


admitted that she had never appeared to a 
greater advantage nor in better spirits. 


Before the evening was half over it was 
evident to all that she was not resenting the 
presence of her father’s new found friend. 
She listened to his attempts at conversation 
with an attentive and suave little smile. 
If she was amusing herself at his expense, 
she was at the same time amusing herself 
at the expense of those who looked on, and 
was delicately defying their opinion. 

Jem Haworth went home that night 
excited and exultant. He lay awake 
through the night, and went down to the 
Works early. 

“IT didn’t get the worst of it, after all,” 
he saidto Murdoch. “ Let’em grin and sert 
if they will—‘ them laughs that wins.’ She 
—she never was as handsome in her life as 
she was last night, and she never treated 
me as well. She never says much. She 
only /e¢s a fellow come nigh and talk; but 
she treated me well—in her way.” 

“T’m going to send for my mother,” he 
said afterward, somewhat shamefacedly. 
“T’m goin’ to begin a straight life ; I want 
naught to stand agin me. And if she’s here 
they'll come to see her. I want all the 
chances I can get.” 

He wrote the letter to his mother the 
same day. 

“The old lady will be glad enough to 
come,” he said, when he had finished it. 





“The finery about her will trouble her a 
bit at first, but she’ll get over it.” 

His day’s work over, Murdoch did not 
return home at once. His restless habit of 
taking long rambles across the country had 
asserted itself with unusual strength, of late. 
He spent little time in the house. ‘To-night 
he was later than usual. He came in 
fagged and mud-splashed. Christian was 
leaving the room as he entered it, but she 
stopped with her hand upon the door. 

“ We have had visitors,” she said. 

“ Who ?” he asked. 

“Mr. Ffrench and his daughter. Mr. 
Ffrench wanted to see you. She did not 
come in, but sat in the carriage outside.” 

She shut the door and came back to the 
hearth. 

“She despises us all!” she said. 
despises us all!” 

He had flung himself into a chair and 
lay back, clasping his hands behind his 
head and looking gloomily before him. 

“Sometimes I think she does,” he said. 
“ But what of that ?” 

She answered without looking at him. 

“To be sure,” she said. “ What of 
that?” 

After a little she spoke again. 

“There is something I have thought of 
saying to you,” she said. “This is it. I 
am happier here than I ever was before.” 

“T am very glad,” he answered. 

“T never thought of being happy,” she 
went on, “ or like other women in anything. 
I—I was different.” 

She said the words with perfect coldness. 

“T was different.” 

“ Different!” he echoed absently, and 
then checked himself. “ Don’t say that,” 
he said. “Don’t think it. It wont do. 
Why shouldn’t you be as good and happy 
a woman as any who ever lived?” 

She remained silent. But her silence 
only stirred him afresh. 

“Tt is a bad beginning,” he said. “I 
know it is because I have tried it. I have 
said to myself that I was different from 
other men, too.” 

He ended with an impatient movement 
and a sound half like a groan. 

“ Here I am,” he cried, “telling myself 
it is better to battle against the strongest 
feeling of my life because I am ‘ different’ 
—because there is a kind of taint in my 
blood. I don’t begin as other men do by 
hoping. I begin by despairing, and yet I 
can’t give up. How it will end, God 
knows!” 


“ She 
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“T understand you better than you think,” 
she said. 

Something in her voice startled him. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Has my 
mother 1“ 

He stopped and gazed at her, wondering. 
Some powerful emotion he could not com- 
prehend expressed itself in her face. 

“She does not speak of it often,” she 
said. “She thinks of it always.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I know that. 
She is afraid. She is haunted by her dread 
of it—and,” his voice dropping, “so am I.” 

He felt it almost an unnatural thing that 
he should speak so freely. He had found 
it rather a difficult thing to accustom him- 
self to her presence in the house, sometimes 
he had even been repelled by it, and yet, 
just at this moment, he felt somehow as if 
they stood upon the same platform and were 
near each other. 

“ It will break loose some day,” he cried. 
“ And the day is not far off. I shall run the 
risk and either winor lose. I fight hard for 
every day of dull quiet I gain. When I 
look back over the past I feel that perhaps 
I am holding a chained devil; but when I 
look forward I forget, and doubt seems 
folly.” 

“Tn your place,” she said, “ I would risk 
my 4fe upon it!” 

The passion in her voice amazed him. 
He comprehended even less clearly than 
before. 

“J know what it has cost,” she said. 
“No one better. I am afraid to pass the 
door of the room where it lies, in the dark. 
It is like a dead thing, always there. Some- 
times I fancy it is not alone and that the 
door might open and show me some one 
with it.” 

“What do you mean ?” he said. 
speak as if 2 

“ You would not understand if I should 
tell you,” she answered a little bitterly. 
“We are not very good friends—perhaps 
we never shall be—but I will tell you this 
again, that in your place I would never give 
it up—never! I would be true to Aim, if 
all the world were against me!” 

She went away and shortly afterward he 
left the room himself, intending to go up- 
stairs. 

As he reached the bottom of the stair- 
case, a light from above fell upon his face 
and caused him to raise it. The narrow 
passage itself was dark, but on the topmost 
stair his mother stood holding a lamp whose 
light struck upon him, She did not ad- 


“ You 








vance, but waited as he came upward, look- 
ing down at him, not speaking. Then they 
passed each other, going their separate ways. 


The next day Ffrench appeared in the 
engine-room itself. He had come to see 
Murdoch, and having seen him he went 
away in most excellent humor. 

“What's he after?” inquired Floxham, 
when he was gone. 

“He wants me at his house,” said Mur- 
doch. “ He says he needs my opinion in 
some matter.” 

He went to the house the same evening, 
and gave his opinion upon the matter in 
question, and upon several others also. In 
fact, Mr. Ffrench took possession of him as 
he had taken possession of the young man 
from Manchester, and the Cumberland 
mechanic, though in this case he had differ- 
ent metal to work upon. He was amiable, 
generous and talkative. He exhibited his 
minerals, his plans for improved factories 
and workmen’s dwelling-houses, his little 
collection of models which had proved im- 
practicable, and his books on mechanics 
and manufactures. He was as generous as 
Haworth himself in the matter of his library ; 
it was at his visitor’s service whenever he 
chose. 

As they talked Rachel Ffrench remained 
in the room. During the evening she went 
to the piano and sitting down played and 
sung softly as if for no other ears than her 
own. Once, on her father’s leaving the 
room, she turned and spoke to Murdoch. 

“You were right in saying I should out- 
live my terror of what happened to me,” 
she said. “It has almost entirely worn 
away.” ; 

“T am glad,” he answered. 

She held in her belt a flower like the 
one which had attracted Granny Dixon’s 
attention. As she crossed the room shortly 
afterward it fell upon the floor. She picked 
it up but, instead of replacing it, laid it 
carelessly upon the table at Murdoch's side. 

After he had risen from his chair, when 
on the point of leaving, he stood near this 
table and almost unconsciously took the 
flower up, and when he went out of the 
house he held it in his fingers. 

The night was dark and his mood was 
pre-occupied. He scarcely thought of the 
path before him at all, and on passing 
through the gate he came without any 
warning upon a figure standing before it. 
He drew back and would have spoken had 
he been given the time. 
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“ Hush,” said Haworth's voice. “It’s | 
me, lad.” 

“What are you doing here ?” asked Mur- | 
doch. “Are you going in?” 

“ No,” surlily, “ I’m not.” 

Murdock saidno more. Haworth turned 
with him and strode along by his side. 
But he got over his ill-temper sufficiently to 
speak after a few minutes. 

“Tt’s the old tale,” he said. “I’m mak- 
ing a fool of myself. I can’t keep away. 
I was there last night, and to-night the fit 
came upon me so strong that I was bound 
to go. But when I got there I’d had time 
to think it over and I couldn’t make up my 
mind to go in. I knew I'd better give her 
a rest. What did Ffrench want of you?” 

Murdoch explained. 

“ Did you see—her ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well,” restlessly, “ have you naught to 
say about her?” 

“No,” coldly. ‘“ What should I have to 
say of her? It is no business of mine to 
talk her over.” 

“ You’d talk her over if you were in my 
place,” said Haworth. “You'd be glad 
enow to do it. You'd think of her night 


and day, and grow hot and cold at the 


You—you don’t know her 


” 


thought of her. 
as I do—if you did 

They had reached the turn of the lane, 
and the light of the lamp which stood there 
fell upon them. Haworth broke off his 
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words and stopped under the blaze. Mur- 
doch saw his face darken with bitter passion. | 


“ Curse you!” he said. “ Where did you 
get it?” 
Without comprehending him Murdoch 


| looked down at his own hand at which the 


man was pointing, and saw in it the flower 
he had forgotten he held. 
“This? ” he said, and though he did not 
know why, the blood leaped to his face. 
“Ay,” said Haworth. “You know well 
enow what I mean. Where did you get it? 
Do think I don’t know the look on it ?” 
“You may, or you may not,” answered 
Murdoch. “That is nothing to me. I 
took it up without thinking of it. If I had 
thought of it I should have left it where it 
was. I haveno right to it—nor you either.” 
Haworth drew near to him. 
“ Give it here!” he demanded, hoarsely. 
They stood and looked each other in the 
eye. Externally Murdoch was the calmer 
of the two, but he held in check a fiercer 
heat than he had felt for many a day. 
“No,” he answered. “Not I. Think 
over what you are doing. You will not 
like to remember it to-morrow. It is not 
mine to give nor yours to take. I have 
done with my share of it—there it is.” And 
he crushed it in his hand, and flinging it, 
exhaling its fragrance, upon the ground, 
turned and went his way. He had not in- 
tended to glance backward, but he was not 
as strong as he thought. He did look 
backward before he had gone ten yards, 
and doing so saw Haworth bending down 
and gathering the bruised petals from the 
earth. 


(To be continued.) 





THOMAS A KEMPIS: 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. 


Turn with me from the city’s clamorous street, 
Where throng and push passions and lusts and hate, 
And enter, through this age-browned, ivied gate, 
For many summers’ birds a sure retreat, 


The place of perfect peace. 


And here, most meet 


For meditation, where no idle prate ; 
Of the world’s ways may come, rest thee and wait. 


"Tis very quiet. 


Thus doth still Heaven entreat. 


With rev’rent feet, his face so worn, so fair, 
Walks one who bears the cross, who waits the crown. 


Tumult is past. 


In those calm eyes I see 


The image of the Master, Christ, alone. 
And from those patient lips I hear one prayer: 
“Dear Lord, dear Lord, that J map be like Chee!’ 
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“THis is a decorative age,” 
said an artist. “We should do 
something decorative, if we would 
not be behind the times.” 

“ Stuff!” said another. “ It will 
all be over soon. It is only a 
temporary craze, a phase of popu- 
lar insanity that will wear itself 
out as soon as a new hobby is 
presented to take its place. Of 
course it has interfered with the 
sale of our pictures. I don’t dis- 
pute that ; but would you have us 
make old brass fenders and andi- 
rons, or paste paper jimcracks 
on old ginger-jars ?” 

“Or turn carpenter,” added 
a third, “and make Eastlakey 
things ?” 

“ Your allusions to brass,” said 
the first speaker, gravely, “are 
irrelevant, and that remark about 
ginger-jars is an _ uncalled-for 
aspersion upon the crude, incipient strug- 
gles of the female of our species to be dec- 
orative. The popular interest in all matters 
that pertain to decoration, domestic and 
otherwise, is a healthy outgrowth of the 
artistic tendency of our time, and ‘an en- 
couraging evidence of the growing influence 
of our methods of art education and of the 
public disposition to take an active, practi- 
cal interest in things that are more or less 
nearly allied to art itself.” 

“ Admirable!” said a person of an iron- 

VoL. XVII.—33. 





TILES FOR A MANTELPIECE. 


“ Spoken like a furniture man, 
keenly alive to a sense of the beautiful in 
his ’umble profession, but ‘opeful of its 


ical turn. 


future helevation to a ’igher plane 

“ Silence!” said the advocate of modern 
principles, with a becoming glance of re- 
proof. “It is just this disposition to shal- 
low, ignorant, and captious criticism among 
persons who call themselves artists that 
misleads people of ordinarily wholesome 
tendencies. If those who in the nature of 
things, should be artists by instinct and edu- 
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cation, withhold their example and advice, 
it is not to be wondered at that the uncul- 
tivated should proceed blindly to ridicu- 
lous extremes.” 

This proposition was susceptible to a 
variety of argument, apart from any con- 
sideration of how much of a logical deduc- | 
tion it contained, but it fell upon those to 
whom it was addressed like a withering re- 
proach. Silence ensued for a moment or 
two, and was broken by an apologetic sug- 
gestion from a small artist. 

“ Let us be decorative!” he said, and as if 
conscious of his own sincerity, he removed 
his legs from the table and deposited his 
feet upon the floor. 

“ But how ?” asked one that was dispu- 
tatious. 

“ Fresco ?” said one, timidly. 

“ Designs for textile fabrics ?” queried a 
third. 

“ Wall-paper! ” said a disciple of Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris and Mr. Alma Tadema, with 
great emphasis. “ Wall-paper! That’s where 
the whole country is astray to-day. I tell 
you that in that branch of mural decoration 
there is more that is vitiating, more that is 
perverse in its s 

“ Pshaw!” broke in a large artist of arch- 
itectural proclivities. ‘Who cares about 
wall-paper? ‘Tiles are what we need. The 
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| element of color and variety is lost in the 


decorative details of our structures. There 
is no object that so readily supplies this 
deficiency, or that tells so on all its sur- 
roundings as the tile. Let us do tiles!” 
“A good idea!” said the first speaker. 
“ Let us all do tiles!” 

“Yes,” said the ironical person, “and 
when you’ve done them, what'll you do 
with them ?” 

“Why, just what you do with the pictures 
you paint.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ Why,—keep them.” 

The ironical person snorted scornfully, 
but the author of the tile suggestion inter- 
posed with a discourse upon tiles and the 
uses to which they could be put, and he 
told so much that was interesting about the 
experience of our English neighbors, and 
described so many pleasant things that 
could be done with tiles that a really seri- 
ous consideration of the question ensued. 
Finally some one suggested : 

““Why should we not all meet once a 
weex and each man do a tile?” 

This was early in the autumn of 1877, when 
studios were being dusted out and men 
were going around and smoking fraternal 
pipes with one another and comparing notes 
about the results of the summer work out- 
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of-doors. There was more or - 
less preliminary talk on the 
subject, and it was finally 
agreed that meetings should be 
held in one another’s studios, 
every Wednesday evening, and 
that those participating should 
possess each in turn the re- 
sults of one evening’s work. 
It was determined, in an in- 
formal sort of fashion, to adopt 
the title of the “Tile Club,” 
and to maintain it as a body 
without officers, limited in the 
number of its members to 
twelve, and to dispense alto- 
gether with entrance fees or 
dues of any description. 

It was understood that the 
tiles for each evening were to 
be supplied by the person to 
whom when done they would 
accrue; and the same person 
was permitted to supply some 
other things, but under rigor- 
ous restrictions. Cheese and 
certain familiar species of 
crackers were admissible. Sar- 
dines were not prohibited. 








Clay or corn-cob pipes and 
tobacco, and stone bottles of 
cider, and a variety of German ink not un- 
known to commerce completed the list. 
Upon one occasion, when a rash member 
ventured to produce hard-boiled eggs and 
sandwiches, he was visited with a reprimand 


—after they had all been eaten—that he | 


will remember to the last day of his life. 


THINGS. 


The tiles that it was decided to use were 
those of Spanish make, of a cream-white 
color, glazed upon one side and in size 
eight inches square. Designs drawn upon 
them in mineral colors are subsequently 
“ fired” in an oven and permanently glazed 
in. This process changes some colors en- 

tirely and it greatly improves the 








design by the brilliancy it imparts to 
the color and the manner in which it 
softens the outlines. 

The first meeting of the Tile Club 
was called and was attended by two 
persons, whose feelings may be im- 
agined. ‘They painted two tiles, but 
as there is no record of those objects 
of art their authors are supposed to 
have relieved themselves by throwing 
them at each other. These two 
primeval tilers were known respect- 
ively as the “Gaul” and the “ Grass- 
hopper,” titles which have in them 
more of pertinence than it is the 
purpose of this writing to disclose. 
Both have preserved a severe reti- 
cence upon the subject of the 
meeting in question, but, with a 
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persistency that did equal credit to 
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A TILE IN RELIEF, 


their heads and their hearts, they tried a 
second. To this, possibly from no nobler 


motive than curiosity, came doubtfully two 
more, the “ Chestnut ” and “ Sirius.” 
Subsequently there appeared and handed 
in their allegiance the “Obtuse Bard” 
(whose birthplace was rendered obscure by 


a bad habit he had of promiscuously beg- 
ging his bread, for purposes of erasure), the 
“ O’Donoghue,” the “Bone,” the “Owl,” 


COCKATOO’ TILE, 


“ Polyphemus” (so called from his some- 
what obscure resemblance to a gentleman 
of antiquity who is mentioned in con- 
nection with the crude experiments of 
the oculist, Ulysses), “Cadmium,” and the 
“Marine” and the “Griffin.” A certain 
enthusiasm declared itself, the attendance 
became regular and the club settled down 
into a solid, hard-working and self-respect- 
ing body. A wise and discriminating spirit 








seemed to actuate it, and if there ever were 
any perilous shallows or menacing rocks in 
its path, it certainly steered clear of them 
all. There was, to be sure, a dangerous 
member who desired to change its title to 














A “MOTIVE” FOR A TILE. 


that of the “ Anglo-American-Hibernian 
Association of Painters on Tiles, limited ;” 
but he was snubbed and suppressed and a 
title suggestive of an unwholesome ambition 
and otherwise of a generally inflammatory 
character was avoided. Another member 
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A WEDNESDAY EVENING TRIO. 


who suggested that the club should appear 


in evening dress of Wednesdays only 
escaped expulsion by an abject apology and 
the payment of a fine of twelve bottles of ink. 

It was not at any time prescribed what 
manner of tiles should be produced. Each 
member of the club proceeded just as his 
fancy dictated, and it was very seldom that 
any one did anything that was premeditated 
or studied in its character. To this fact 
may probably with justice be ascribed a cer- 
tain freshness and simplicity of design, and 
an original and speculative quality, which 
gave to the products of each evening’s labor 
a charm which was none the less distinctive 
and real for being more apparent to its indi- 
vidual authors than toany one else. Keenly 
alive to a sense of modesty as the writer 
undoubtedly is, yet should it be far from his 
purpose to say aught that even the most 
jealous or designing reader could construe 
into a reflection upon the tiles of the Tile 
Club, or their artistic quality. What it is 
sought to convey is merely that this artistic 
quality is so difficult of definition or accurate 
description that it had best be left to a dis- 
criminating and judicious public to discover 





and to admire. If the club could speak for 
itself, it would hasten to declare that such 
a proceeding on the part of the aforesaid 
public would secure its lasting gratitude. 

The fact that there occur in these pages 
what purport to be presentments of some of 
the tiles of the Tile Club might, at the first 
glance, appear to conflict with the spirit and 
tenor of the preceding remarks. It is, how- 
ever, only necessary that the discerning 
reader should bestow upon each a proper 
consideration and scrutiny, when he shall at 
once arrive at an adequate estimate of its 
true character and merit. 

There had not been many meetings of the 
club before it had become apparent that, 
with the decorative disposition of its mem- 
bers, there was mingled, more or less, 
a tendency to drop into music. In the 
studio in which the meetings had been held, 
there was a piano that had gained a fair 
reputation as a side-board. It had done 
duty as such, in an apologetic fashion, and 
it had not occurred to any one to ques- 
tion if there were any further direction of its 
utility. One evening, however, the “ Chest- 
nut,” inan unguarded moment, opened it, and 
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sat him down thoughtlessly and played. 
This he did in an artless and simple style, 
so free from the conventionality of the 
schools and so fresh, original, and unhack- 
neyed in its quality, that the club was 


tone,” and with all of these enrolled as hon- 
orary members, the club became a strong 
| musical body, and “ went in” for nothing 
but the best, and has continued to do so ever 
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delighted, and the “ Gaul” left the apartment. 
To correct any false impression which this 
latter statement might create, it should be 
stated at once that he presently returned 
with a case, from which he took a- cherished 
violin. Nimbly attuning the same, while 
across his amiable features there expanded 
a prodigious smile, he made it to discourse, 
most prettily, a choice and pleasing ballad, 
where to the “ Chestnut” afforded a discrimi- 
nating accompaniment. From that evening 
music became a feature of the meetings of 
the Tile Club. Upon the very next occasion 
there appeared a gentleman known as the 
“Husk,” a master of the side-board —or 
rather piano; and then followed him 
shortly, the “ Horse-hair” and the “ Cat- 
gut,” two violinists of rare merit, and indeed 
reputation. Finally there came the “ Bary- 





Studios, at night, are apt to be dark 
and awkward places, where even the ac- 
customed denizen stumbles painfully and 
where the least untoward step may send 
an easel crashing over on the head of some 
mute, appealing lay-figure or cause any 
amount of havoc among the standing can- 
vases and frames. Comparatively few are 
ever lighted up at night, even where the 
artist makes his studio his home. At night 
there are art classes and reunions; there 
are delightful little preliminary performances 
that the dear judicious men of trade make 
so wisely to precede the coming of the 
severe and unemotional auctioneer, and to 
which they invite artists, Heaven only knows 
why ; there are the clubs; there are artist 
coteries of all the way from two or three to 
a dozen of men who rendezvous in some 
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fragrant haunt of Gambrinus and pay each 
with rigor for what he himself consumes,— | 
there are all these things and many others 


A TILE OF A TILE MAN. 


to allure the gentleman whom Mr. Punch 
alludes to as “Stodge” to keep him away 
from his studio and cause him to rise, in the 
dismal, familiar morning, with either an im- 
proved mind or a headache, or both. But 
there are studios that are never so gay as at 
night, and in which Mr. Stodge may regale 
himself with such a rational flow of soul as 
too few of us, alas! are ever admitted to. 
These are the places where the right men 
meet each other; where the “motive” of 
the occasion is stimulating and inspiring, 
and where the moral attrition takes off the 
rust and reveals quickly what there may be 
in one; they are wholesome associations 
that have in them no elements of merely 
social emulation or ambition, but which 
afford the opportunities of constant and 
profitable discussion, and for the interchange 
of opinions that are new and valuable ; they 
are places where one may learn. 

The members of the Tile Club are noth- 
ing if not loyal to that worthy institution, 
and it is unusual to find one missing 
of a Wednesday evening, no matter if it 
hails, rains or snows. A cheery, jolly fire 
burns brightly under the tiled chimney-piece, 
and everything looks ruddy and warm and 
comfortable. The beneficiary of the even- 


ing has arranged a long table in the middle | 


of the room. He has composed it with 
great skill from some small tables and a 
series of large drawing boards superposed. 
On it he arranges the tiles, the small palettes, 
the “turps” (vudg. for spt. terebinthia) the 
boxes of brushes, pencils, rags and color- 
tubes, and places his “student lamps.” 


There are plenty of chairs of various pat- | 





terns ; there is a big Japanese screen ; there 
are numerous pictures finished and unfin- 


| ished, and frames for them old and new; 


there are countless odds and ends from the 
workshops of the “ moon-eyed lepers” and 
their more civilized neighbors, the Japs ; and 
there is no end of the interesting litter and 


| confusion necessary in every well-regulated 


studio. 

At about eight o’clock the “Owl” drops in 
and, having taken off his ulster, assumes 
decent dimensions. “ Polyphemus ” and the 
“Bone” follow in a few minutes, and then the 
“Grasshopper” stalks up the stairs and 
emerging from his outer casing, extends his 
antennz. Every one is in his place by half- 
past eight, cleaning off his tile with “ turps” 
and a rag, or sketching in his design with a 
lead-pencil or a bit of lithographic crayon. , 
Some get an idea or a drawing out of an old 
sketch-book, but the majority evolve their 
subjects out of their inner consciousnesses. 
Sometimes drawing after drawing is made 
and as quickly obliterated before one is hit 
upon that 1s thought good enough to be 
allowed to live. Occasionally it happens 
that an unhappy tiler ends up his work 
when all the rest are done by declaring that 
he “has nothing in his head”; and cleaning 
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off his tile, he takes it home to execute it 
under more felicitous conditions. Of course 
it will be understood that this revelation is 
confidential. 

Nearly all the tiles are done in mono- 
chrome, “ Victoria blue” being the color 
chiefly affected. It is extremely difficult to 
use colors at night; in fact, no satisfactory 


| difficult to determine from a survey of it, or 
from a knowledge of the general spirit and 
behavior of the tilers, how far this idea was 
| kept in view. It could not be said that any 
theory or theories of decorative art were 
worked out, or discovered, or even sought. 
There were discussions of these that were 
simply superb. Indeed, as far as the discus- 





HO! FOR LONG ISLAND. 


work can be done with them by lamp-light. 
Some tilers do not sketch in the design at 
all, but go to work experimentally on the 
tile at once, gradually evolving something 
coherent and partially rational out of some 
probationary and capricious “ dabbling.” 
This, too, must be regarded as confidential ; 
and while in this mood, at the risk of being 
considered reckless, it may be admitted that 
some frightfully bad tiles are known to en- 
sue. These the beneficiary tries to receive 
with as good a grace as possible; being 
aided thereto by the author, who explains 
his motive, and cloaks the utter depravity 
of design and execution in choice terms of 
art, such as one reads in the newspapers 
when some eminent enthusiast is dwelling 
upon the vague transcendentalism of some- 
thing “ attributed to Corot.” 

Of course all the work began with the 
notion that it was expedient to “do some- 
thing decorative”; but it would be very 


| sion. of the art—of its condition in this 
country, its tendency and its purposes—was 
concerned, the subject was as nearly ex- 
hausted as could be. The “ Bone” had it at 
his fingers’ ends ; and there were others who, 
in addition to being generally well in- 
formed about it, had the advantage of 
entertaining opinions of their own that were 
so strong as to qualify them to go into a 
dispute. This they seldom failed to do 
when the conversation afforded an open- 
ing, and.as the “ Bone” nearly always carried 
a decorative chip on his shoulder, and the 
“ O’Donoghue ” was perpetually trailing his 
garment of theory through the maze of every 
discussion that arose, there were frequent 
occasions when delightful rows occurred. 
Then the other tilers would fill their pipes,— 
for these things always occurred after the 
tiles were done,—and sit about and possess 
themselves with the sweetest satisfaction ; 
occasionally giving the fire a friendly poke, 
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by throwing in a lively suggestion, if there 
were any suspicion that either or both of 
the combatants were showing signs of flag- 
ging. Fortified with cheese, crackers, etc., 
these disputations progressed with great spirit, 
and were only interrupted when the master 
of ceremonies tapped the back of his violin 
with his bow and announced a quartette, a 
solo or a ballad from the “ Barytone.” 

It was after the first annual dinner, which 
took place in the studio of the “ Obtuse 
Bard,” and which was one of the most crisp 
and toasty affairs that ever took place since 
the time of Lucullus, involving as it did, too, 
a singularly small consideration in cash fer 
capita,—it was after this memorable affair that 
the “ Owl” spake out suddenly as one inspired 
and said: “ Let us all take a tramp!” 

“ And kill him ?” asked the “ Chestnut.” 

“No! stupid!” said the offended bird. 
“Let us all go on a journey in search of 
the picturesque. Let us each contribute | 
of his substance so many ducats to a com- 
mon fund. And then, armed with sketch- | 
book, easel, umbrella, tooth-brush and P 

He was interrupted by a barely audible 
expression of emotion that was more elo- 
quent than words: 

“Where shall we go?” said the usually 
unimpassioned “ Grasshopper,” with a gust 
of eagerness. 

“To the Catskills!” said the “Chestnut.” 

“To the Adirondacks?” suggested the 
Griffin. 

“ How about the Isles of Shoals ?” queried 
the “ Marine.” 

“ Or the coast of Maine?” said “Sirius. 

“Why not go to Long Island?” asked | 
“ Polyphemus.” 

“That sand place ?” said the “ Gaul.” 

“ There’s nothing there,” said the “ Bone 
with scorn. 

“How do you know ?” said “ Polyphe- 
mus.” 

“ Why,” said the “ Grasshopper ” conclu- 
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go 


sively, “nobody ever was known to 
there!” 

“ What!” said the “Owl.” “ Nobody ever 
went there! Then that’s the place of all 
others to go to!” 

“ All right!” said the club, with emphasis. 

“And look here!” added the “ Owl.” 
“Let us make an article about the journey 
and illustrate it ourselves.” 

“ Splendid!” said the club. 

“ And sell it to a grasping publisher!” 
said “ Sirius.” 

“ Not much of a grasp!” said “ Polyphe- 
mus,” who appeared to know. 

“Think they wouldn’t have it?” asked 
the “ Bone.” 

“We could try, 


” 


said the “ Marine.” 


“ We shall,” said the “ Griffin.” 

“We shall!” echoed the club. And with 
| many apologies to SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY 
that is precisely what the Tile Club proposes 
to do. 
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THESE THREE. 
I 


I saip of Love: “She hath no dwelling-place, 
On earth or in the air; 

Or near or far, no man hath seen her face, 
That he should name it fair. 
The lion hath his lair 

Among the olive-thickets, cool and green; 

The glittering serpent hath his balmy screen ; 
And they who lightly bear 

The weight of floods—those murderous creatures—sleep 

Within the mossy forests of the deep: 

But as for Love, she is not here nor there.” 


Il. 


I said of Life: “Too well I know that queen, 
Who bathes in blood her feet: 
Hard by the pit of Hell her gate-ways lean; 
Her hate is fiery-fleet ; 
Her love is like the sleet 
That pierces to the heart with bitter cold; 
The timbers of her palace burn with gold,— 
But she is all unsweet. 
Haply she hath not been, she shall not be: 
Full to her throne-room creeps the crafty sea, 
And secret waters weave her winding-sheet.” 


III. 


I said of Death: “She is not young nor old: 
She treads the starry floor 

As one whom times and countless times make bold, 
Yet enters at my door. 
Her lifted hands out-pour 

Vials of odors—precious oil that drips 

Upon the eyes, till seals of soft eclipse 
Their olden sleep restore. 

I have not seen her face, if she be fair; 

If she be sweet I do not know or care: 

But what she is, she shall be evermore.” 


Death took me by the hand and kissed my lips: 
Thereafter I was still. 

“Ts there no wine,” she said, “in all my crypts, 
That thou shouldst drink thy fill?” 
Did ever voice so thrill? 

I turned to see if that was Death who spake ;— 

Sun-like she smiled: “ Thou, who hast slept, awake ! 
See thou my grapes distill 

Their sweets from out the purple!” Then I knew 

Life’s blood-bathed feet; but named her Love, and drew 

Within her banquet-house to feast at will. 
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TO MODJESKA. 


THERE are four sisters known to mortals well, 
Whose names are Joy and Sorrow, Death, and Love: 
This last it was who did my footsteps move 
Teo where the other deep-eyed sisters dwell. 
To-night, or ere yon painted curtain fell, 
These, one by one, before my eyes did rove 
Through the brave mimic world that Shakspere wove. 
Lady! thy art, thy passion were the spell 
That held me, and still holds; for thou dost show, 
With those most high each in his sovereign art,— 
Shakspere supreme, Beethoven and Angelo,— 


Great art and passion are one. 


Thine too the part 


To prove that still for him the laurels grow 
Who reaches through the mind to pluck the heart. 


THE MOUNTAIN LAKES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Amonc all the unlooked-for treasures 
bound up and hidden away in the depths of 
the Alpine solitudes of the Sierra, none so 
surely charm and surprise all kinds of trav- 
elers as the glacier-lakes. The belted forests 
and the glaciers and snow make a telling 
appearance, even to the distant plains; but 
not a single stream is visible, nor a hollow, 
where one might hope fora lake. Never- 
theless, wild rivers are falling and sounding 
in every cafion, and all their upper branches 
are fairly laden with lakes, like orchard trees 
with fruit. They lie embosomed in the deep 
woods, down in the grovy bottoms of cafions, 
high on bald table-lands, and around the feet 
of the icy Alps, mirroring back their wild 
beauty over and over again. Some concep- 
tion of their lavish abundance may be made 
from the fact that, from one stand-point on 
the summit of Red Mountain, a day’s jour- 
ney to the east of Yosemite Valley, no less 
than forty-two are displayed within a radius 
of ten miles. The whole number in the Cal- 
ifornia Alps can hardly be less than fifteen 
hundred, not counting the smaller pools and 
tarns, which are innumerable. Perhaps two- 
thirds or more lie on the western flank of 
the range, and all are restricted to the Alpine 
and sub-Alpine regions. At the close of the 


last glacial period, the middle and foot-hill 
regions also abounded in lakes, all of which 
have long since vanished as completely as 
the glaciers that brought them into existence. 





The eastern flank of the range is exces- 
sively steep; nevertheless, we find lakes 
pretty regularly distributed throughout even 
the most precipitous portions. They are 
mostly found in the upper branches of the 
cafions, and ample glacier wombs around 
the peaks. 

Occasionally long narrow specimens oc- 
cur upon the steep sides of dividing ridges, 
their basins swung lengthwise like ham- 
mocks, and very rarely one is found lying 
so exactly on the summit of the range at 
the head of some pass that its waters are 
discharged down both flanks,—east, to be 
lost in the torrid sage plains of the Great 
Basin; west, to escape through the Golden 
Gate to the sea. 

But, however situated, they soon cease 
to form surprises to the studious mountain- 
eer; for, like all the love-work of nature, 
they are harmoniously related to one 
another, and to all the other features of the 
mountains. It is easy therefore to find the 
bright lake eyes in the roughest and most 
ungovernable looking topography of any 
landscape countenance. Even in the lower 
regions, where they have been closed for 
many a century, their rocky orbits are still 
discernible, filled in with flood and avalanche 
detritus. A beautiful system of grouping is 
very soon perceived in twos and threes or 
more in correspondence with the glacial 
fountains; also their extension in the 
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direction of the trends of the ancient gla- 
ciers; and in general their dependence as 
to form, size, and position, upon the charac- 
ter of the rock in which their basins have 
been eroded, and the quantity and direction 
of application of the glacial force expended 
upon each basin. 

In the upper cajions we usually find them 
in pretty regular succession, strung together 
like beads on the bright ribbons of their 
feeding streams which pour white from one 
to the other, their perfect mirror stillness 
making impressive contrasts with the grand 
blare and glare of the connecting cataracts. 
In Lake Hollow, on the north side of the 
Hoffman spur, immediately above the great 
Tuolumne cajion, there are ten lovely lake- 
lets lying near together in one general hollow 
like eggs in anest. Seen from above in one 
general view, feathered with Williamson 
spruce, and fringed with sedge, they seem 
to me the most singularly beautiful and 
interestingly located lake-cluster I have ever 
yet discovered. 

Lake Tahoe, twenty-two miles long by 
about ten wide, and from five hundred to 
over one thousand six hundred feet in depth, 
is the largest of all the Sierra lakes. It lies 


just beyond the northern limit of the true 


Alps, between the main axis of the range 
and a spur that puts out on the east side 
from near the head of the Carson. Its for- 
ested shores go curving in and out around 
many an emerald bay and pine-crowned 
promontory, and its waters are everywhere 
as intensely pure as any to be found in the 
icy Alps. It seems to lie separate from all 
others,—a kind of heaven to which all the 
dead lakes of the lowlands had come with 
their best beauty spiritualized. 

Donner Lake, rendered memorable by 
the terrible fate of the Donner party, is about 
three miles long, and lies about ten miles to 
the north of ‘Tahoe, at the head of one of 
the tributaries of the Truckee. A few miles 
farther north lies Lake Independence, about 
the same size as Donner. But by far the 
greater number of the high Alpine lakes are 
quite small, few of them exceeding a mile 
in length, most of them less than half a 
mile. 

Along the lower edge of the lake-belt, 
the smallest have disappeared by the filling 
in of their basins, leaving only those of con- 
siderable size. But all along the upper 
freshly glaciated margin of the lake-bearing 
zone, every cup-hollow, however small, lying 
within reach of any portion of the close net- 
work of streams, contains a bright brimming 





pool; so that the landscape seems from the 
mountain-tops to be sown broadcast with 
them. Many of the larger lakes are seen 
encircled with smaller ones like large central 
gems inzoned with sparkling brilliants. In 
general, however, there is no marked divid- 
ing-line as to size, the smallest graduating 
directly into the largest. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent confusion, I would state here 
that, in giving numbers, | include none less 
than five hundred yards in circumference. 

On the Merced alone, I counted a hun- 
dred and thirty-one, of which a hundred and 
eleven are upon the tributaries that fall so 
grandly into Yosemite Valley. The Pohono, 
which forms the fall of that name, takes its 
rise in a beautiful lake, lying beneath the 
shadow of a lofty granite spur that puts out 
from Buena Vista peak. This is now the 
only lake left in the whole Pohono basin. 
The Illillouette has sixteen, the Nevada no 
less than sixty-seven, the Tenaya eight, 
Hoffmann Creek five, and Yosemite Creek 
fourteen. There are but two other lake- 
bearing affluents of the Merced, viz., the 
South Fork with fifteen, and Cascade Creek 
with five, both of which unite with the main 
trunk below Yosemite. 

The Merced River, as a whole, is remark- 
ably like an elm-tree, and it requires but 
little effort on the part of the imagination to 
picture it standing upright, with all its lakes 
hanging upon its spreading branches, the 
topmost eighty miles in height. Now add 
all the other lake-bearing rivers of the Sierra, 
each in its place, and you will have a truly 
glorious spectacle,—an avenue the length 
and width of the range; the long, slender, 
gray shafts, the mulky-way of arching 
branches, and the moon-like lakes all clearly 
defined and shining on the blue sky. How 
excitedly such an addition to astronomy 
would be gazed at! Yet these lakeful rivers 
are stil more excitingly beautiful and im- 
pressive in their natural positions to those 
who have the eyes to see them as they lie 
imbedded in their meadows and forests and 
glacier-sculptured rocks. 

When a mountain-lake is born—when, 
like a young eye, it first opens to the light— 
it is an irregular, expressionless crescent, 
inclosed in banks of rock and ice,—bare, 
glaciated rock on the lower side, the rugged 
snout of a glacier on the upper. In this 
condition it remains for many a year, until 
at length, toward the end of some auspi- 
cious cluster of seasons, the glacier recedes 
beyond the upper margin, leaving it open 
from shore to shore for the first time thou- 
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sands of years after its conception beneath 
the glacier that scooped its basin. The 
landscape, cold and bare, is reflected in its 
pure depths ; the winds ruffle its glassy sur- 
face, and the sun fills it with throbbing 
spangles, while its waves begin to lap and 
murmur around its leafless shores,—sun- 
spangles and stars its only flowers, the winds 
and the snow its only visitors. Meanwhile 
the glacier continues to recede, and numer- 
ous rills, still younger than the lake itself, 
bring down glacier-mud, sand-grains and 
pebbles, giving rise to margin-rings and plats 
of soil. To these fresh soil-beds come many 
a waiting plant. First, a hardy carex, with 
arching leaves and a spike of brown flowers ; 
then, as the seasons grow warmer, and the 
soil-beds deeper and wider, other sedges 
take their appointed places, and these are 
joined by blue gentians, daisies, dodecathe- 
ons, violets, honeyworts and many a lowly 
moss. Shrubs also hasten in time to the 
new gardens,—kalmia, with its glossy leaves 
and purple flowers, the Arctic willow, mak- 
ing soft woven carpets, together with the 
heathy bryanthus and cassiope—the fairest 
and dearest of them all. Insects now enrich 
the air, frogs pipe cheerily in the shallows, 
soon followed by the ouzel, which is the first 
bird to visit a glacier lake, as the sedge is 
the first of plants. 

So the young lake grows in beauty, be- 
coming more and more humanly lovable 
from century to century. Groves of aspen 
spring up, and hardy pines, and the William- 
son spruce, until richly overshadowed and 
embowered. But while its shores are being 
enriched, the soil-beds creep out with in- 
cessant growth, contracting its area, while 
the lighter mud particles deposited on the 
bottom cause it to grow constantly shal- 
lower, until at length the last remnant of the 
lake vanishes,—closed forever in ripe and 
natural oldage. And now its feeding stream 
goes winding on through the new gardens 
and groves that have taken its place without 
halting for a moment. 

The length of the life of any lake depends 
ordinarily upon the capacity of its basin, as 
compared with the carrying power of the 
streams that flow into it, the character of the 
rocks over which they flow, and the relative 
position of the lake toward other lakes. In 
a series whose basins lie in the same cafion, 
and are fed by one and the same stream, 
the uppermost will, of course, vanish first 
unless some other lake-filling agent comes 
in to modify the result ; because it receives 
nearly all of the sediments that the stream 





brings down, only the finest of the mud- 
particles being carried through the highest 
of the series to the next below. Then the 
next higher, and the next would be suc- 
cessively filled, and the lowest would be the 
last to vanish. But this simplicity as to 
duration is broken in upon in various ways, 
chiefly through the action of side-streams 
that enter the lower lakes direct. For, not- 
withstanding many of these side tributaries 
are quite short, and, during late summer, 
quite feeble, they all become powerful tor- 
rents in spring-time when the snow is melt- 
ing, and carry not only sand and pine 
needles, but large trunks and bowlders tons 
in weight, sweeping them down their steeply 
inclined channels and into the lake-basins 
with astounding energy. Many of these 
side affluents also have the advantage of 
access to the main lateral moraines of the 
vanished glacier that occupied the cafon, 
and upon these they draw for lake-filling 
material, while the main trunk stream flows 
mostly over clean glacier pavements, where 
but little moraine matter is ever left. Thus 
a small stream with abundance of loose 
transportable material within its reach may 
fill up an extensive basin in a few centuries, 
while a large perennial trunk stream, flowing 
over clean enduring pavements, though 
ordinarily a hundred times more powerful, 
may not fill a smaller basin in thousands of 
years. 

The comparative influence of great and 
small streams as lake-fillers is strikingly illus- 
trated in Yosemite Valley, through which 
the Merced flows. The bottom of the val- 
ley is now composed of level meadow-lands 
and dry, sloping soil-beds, planted with oak 
and pine, but it was once a lake stretching 
from wall to wall and from one end of the 
valley to the other, forming one of the most 
beautiful cliff-bound sheets of water that 
ever existed in the Sierra. And though 
never perhaps seen by human eye, it was 
but yesterday, geologically speaking, since 
it disappeared, and the traces of its exist- 
ence are still so fresh, it may easily be 
restored, and viewed in all its grandeur, 
about as truly and vividly as if actually 
before us. Now we find that the detritus 
which fills this magnificent basin was not 
brought down from the distant mountains 
by the main streams that converge here to 
form the river, however powerful and avail- 
able for the purpose at first sight they ap- 
pear; but almost wholly by the small local 
tributaries, such as those of Indian Cafion, 
the Sentinel, and Three Brothers. 
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Had the glaciers that once covered the 
range been melted at once, leaving the 
entire surface bare from top to bottom 
simultaneously, then of course all the lakes 
would have come into existence at the same 
time, and the highest, other circumstances 
being equal, would, as we have seen, be 
the first to vanish. But because they melted 
gradually from the foot of the range up- 
ward, the lower lakes were the first to see 
the light and the first to be obliterated. 
Therefore, instead of finding the lakes of 
the present day at the foot of the range, we 
find them at the top. Most of the lower 
lakes were dead thousands of years before 
those now brightening the Alpine landscapes 
were born. And in general, owing to the 
deliberation of the upward retreat of the 
glaciers, the lowest of the existing lakes are 
also the oldest, a gradual transition being 
apparent throughout the entire belt, from 
the older forested and contracted forms all 
the way up to those that are new-born, lying 
bare and meadowless among the highest 
peaks. 

The lake line is of course rising, its pres- 
ent elevation being about 8,000 feet above 
sea-level; somewhat higher than this toward 
the southern extremity of the range, and 
lower toward the northern, on account of 
the difference in time of the withdrawal of 
the glaciers from difference in climate. 
Specimens occur here and there consider- 
ably below this limit, in basins specially 
protected from inwashing detritus, or ex- 
ceptional in size. These however are not 
sufficiently numerous to make any marked 
irregularity in the line. The highest I have 
yet found lies at an elevation of about 
12,000, in a glacier womb, at the foot of one 
of the highest of the Alps, a few miles to 
the north of Mount Ritter. The basins of 
perhaps twenty-five or thirty are still in 
process of formation beneath the few linger- 
ing glaciers, but by the time they are born 
an equal or greater number will probably 
have died. Since the beginning of the close 
of the ice-period the whole number in the 
range has perhaps never been greater than 
at present. 

A few lakes unfortunately situated are 
extinguished suddenly by a single swoop 
of an avalanche, carrying down immense 
numbers of trees, together with the soil 
they were growing upon. Others are ob- 
literated by land-slips, earthquake taluses, 
etc., but these lake-deaths compared with 
those resulting from the deliberate and in- 
cessant deposition of sediments, may be 





termed accidental. Their fate is like that 
of trees struck by lightning. 

A rough approximation to the average 
duration of these mountain lakes may be 
made from data already suggested, but we 
cannot stop here to present the subject in 
detail. We must also forego, in the mean- 
time, the pleasure of a full discussion of the 
interesting question of lake-basin forma- 
tion, fine, clear, demonstrative material for 
which abounds in these mountains. In 
addition to what has been already given on 
the subject, we will only make this one state- 
ment. Every lake in the California Alps is 
a glacier lake. Their basins were not merely 
remodeled and scoured out by this mighty 
agent, but eroded from the solid in the first 
place. 

I must now make haste in this little article 
to give some nearer views of representative 
specimens lying at different elevations on 
the main lake-belt, confining myself to de- 
scriptions of the features most characteristic 
of each. 


SHADOW LAKE, 


Tuis is a fine specimen of the oldest and 
lowest of the lakes. It lies about eight miles 
above Yosemite Valley, on the main branch 
of the Merced, at an elevation of about 
seven thousand three hundred and fifty feet 
above the sea; and is everywhere so securely 
cliff-bound, that without artificial trails, only 
the wild animals can get down to its rocky 
shores from any direction. Its original 
length was about a mile and a half, now it 
is only half a mile, by about a fourth of a 
mile in width, and over the lowest portion 
of the basin ninety-eight feet deep. Its 
crystal waters are clasped around on the 
north and south by majestic granite walls 
sculptured in true Yosemitic style into 
domes, gables, and battlemented head-lands, 
which on the south come plunging down 
sheer into deep water, from a height of from 
1,500 to 2,000 feet. The South Lyell glacier 
eroded this magnificent basin out of hard 
porphyritic granite, while forcing its way 
westward from the summit fountains toward 
Yosemite, and the exposed rocks around 
the shores, and the projecting bosses of the 
walls ground and burnished beneath the 
vast ice-flood, still glow with silvery radiance 
in the light, notwithstanding the innumera- 
ble corroding storms that have fallen upon 
them. The general conformation of the 
basin, as well as the moraines laid along 
the top of the walls, and the grooves and 
scratches on the bottom and sides, indicate 
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in the most unmistakable manner the 
depth and direction pursued by this mighty 
ice-river, and the tremendous energy it 
exerted in thrusting itself into and out of 
the basin, bearing down with superior press- 
ure upon this portion of its channel because 
of the greater declivity, consequently erod- 
ing it deeper, and producing the lake-bowl 
as the necessary result. 

With these magnificent ice-characters so 
vividly before us it is not easy to realize 
that the old glacier that made them van- 
ished centuries of centuries ago; for except- 
ing the vegetation that has sprung up, and 
the changes effected by an earthquake that 
hurled rock-avalanches from the weaker 
headlands, the basin as a whole presents 
the same appearance that it did when first 
brought to light. The lake itself, however, 
has undergone very marked changes; one 
sees at a glance that it is growing old. 
More than two-thirds of its original area is 
now dry land covered with meadow grasses 
and groves of pine and fir, and the level 
bed of alluvium, stretching across from wall 
to wall at the head, is growing out all along 
its lake-ward margin, and will at length 
close the lake forever. 

Every lover of fine wildness would delight 
to saunter on a summer day through the 
flowery groves now occupying the filled-up 
portion of the old lake. The curving shore 
is clearly traced by a ribbon of white sand 
upon which the ripples play; then comes 
a belt of broad-leafed sedges, interrupted 
here and there by impenetrable tangles of 
tall willows; beyond this, groves of trem- 
bling aspen; then a dark shadowy belt 
of two-leafed pine, with here and there a 
round carex meadow ensconced nest-like in 
its midst; and lastly, a narrow outer mar- 
gin of majestic silver fir 200 feet high. The 
ground beneath the trees is covered with a 
luxuriant crop of grasses, triticum, bromus, 
and calamagrostis, with purple spikes and 
panicles arching to one’s shoulders, while 
the open meadow patches glow throughout 
the summer with showy flowers,—heleniums, 
golden-rods, erigerons, lupines, castilleias, 
and lilies ; forming favorite hiding and feed- 
ing grounds for bears and deer. 

The rugged south wall is feathered darkly 
along the top with an imposing array of 
spirey silver firs, while the rifted precipices 
all the way down to the water’s edge are 
adorned with picturesque old junipers, their 
cinnamon-colored bark showing finely upon 
the neutral gray of the granite. These, 


with a few venturesome dwarf pines and 





spruces, lean out over fissured ribs and tab- 
lets, or stand erect back in shadowy niches, 
in an indescribably wild and fearless man- 
ner. Moreover, the white-flowered Douglass 
spirea and dwarf evergreen oak form grace- 
ful fringes along the narrower seams, wher- 
ever the slightest hold can be effected. 
Rock-ferns, too, are here, such as allosorus, 
pellza,. and cheilanthes, making handsome 
rosettes on the drier fissures ; and the deli- 
cate maidenhair, cistoperis, and woodsia 
hide back in mossy grottoes, moistened by 
some trickling rill; and then the orange 
wall-flower holds up its showy panicles here 
and there in the sunshine, and bahia makes 
bosses of gold. But, notwithstanding all 
that, the general impression in looking across 
the lake is stern, unflinching rockiness ; the 
ferns and flowers are scarce seen, and not 
one-fiftieth of the whole surface is screened 
with plant life. 

The sunnier north wall is more varied in 
sculpture, but the general tone is the same. 
A few headlands, flat-topped and soil-cov- 
ered, support clumps of cedar and pine; 
and up-curving tangles of chinquapin and 
live-oak, growing on rough earthquake tal- 
uses, girdle their bases. Small streams come 
cascading down between them, their foaming 
margins brightened with gay primulas, gilias, 
and mimuluses. And close along the shore 
on this side there is a strip of rocky meadow 
enameled with buttercups, daisies, and white 
violets, and the purple-topped grasses out 
on its beveled border dip their leaves into 
the water. 

The lower edge of the basin is a dam-like 
swell of solid granite, heavily abraded by 
the old glacier, but scarce at all cut into by 
the outflowing stream, though it has flowed 
on unceasingly since the lake was born. 

As soon as the stream is fairly over the 
lake-lip, it breaks into blooming cascades, 
never for a moment halting, and scarce 
abating one jot its glad energy, until it 
reaches the next filled-up basin, a mile below. 
Then, swirling and curving drowsily through 
meadow and grove, it soon breaks forth anew 
into gray rapids and falls, leaping and glid- 
ing, in glorious exuberance of wild bounce 
and dance, down into another, and yet 
another dead lake. Then, after a long rest 
in the levels of Little Yosemite, it makes its 
grandest display in the famous Nevada Fall. 
Then more cascades, into Emerald Pool and 
down Vernal Fall. Then, dashing through 
earthquake bowlders, it finally gains the 
tranquil reaches of the main Yosemite. 

The color-beauty of the lake surroundings 
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during the Indian summer is much richer 
than one could hope to find in so young and 
so glacial a wilderness. Almost every leaf 
is tinted then, and the golden-rods are in 
bloom ; but most of the color is given by 
the ripe grasses, willowsand aspens. At the 
foot of the lake you stand in a trembling 
aspen grove, every leaf painted like a but- 
terfly, and away to right and left round the 
shores sweeps a curving ribbon of meadow, 
red and brown dotted with pale yellow, 
shading off here and there into hazy purple. 
The walls, too, are dashed with bits of bright 
color that gleam out on the neutral granite 
gray. But neither the walls, nor the margin 
meadow, nor yet the gay, fluttering grove in 
which you stand, nor the lake itself, flashing 
with spangles, can long hold your attention ; 
for at the head of the lake there is a gor- 
geous mass of orange yellow, belonging to 
the main aspen belt of the basin, which 
seems the very fountain whence all the color 
below it had flowed, and here your eye is 
filled and fixed. This glorious mass is about 
thirty feet high, and extends across the basin 
nearly from wall to wall. Rich bosses of 
willow flame in front of it, and from the base 
of these the brown meadow comes forward 
to the water’s edge, the whole relieved 
against the unyielding green of the coniferz, 
while thick sun-gold is poured over all. 

During these blessed color-days no cloud 
darkens the sky, the winds are gentle, and 
the landscape rests, hushed everywhere, and 
indescribably impressive. A few ducks are 
usually seen sailing the lake, apparently 
more for pleasure than anything else, and the 
ouzels at the head of the rapids sing always ; 
while robins, grosbeaks, and the Douglass 
squirrels are busy in the groves, giving de- 
lightful animation, and intensifying the feeling 
of grateful sequestration without ruffling the 
deep, hushed calm. 

This autumnal mellowness usually lasts 
until the end of November. Then come 
days of quite another kind. The winter 
clouds grow and bloom, shedding their starry 
crystals on every leaf and rock, and all the 
colors vanish like asunset. The deer gather 
and hasten down their well-known trails, 
fearful of being snow-bound. Storm suc- 
ceeds storm, heaping snow on the cliffs and 
meadows, and bending the slender pines to 
the ground in wide arches, oue over the 
other, clustering and interlacing like lodged 
wheat. Avalanches rush and boom from the 


shelving heights, piling immense heaps upon 
the frozen lake, and all the summer glory is 
Yet in the midst of this | 


buried and lost. 





hearty winter the sun shines warm at times, 
calling the Douglass squirrel to frisk in the 
snowy pines and seek out his hidden stores, 
and the weather is never so severe as to 
drive away the grouse and little nut-hatches 
and chickadees. 

Toward May, the lake begins to open. 
The hot sun sends down innumerable streams 
over the cliffs, streaking them round and 
round with foam. The snow slowly van- 
ishes, and the meadows show tintings of 
green. Then spring comes on apace ; flow- 
ers and flies enrich the air and the sod, and 
the deer come back to the upper groves like 
birds to an old nest. 

I first discovered this charming lake in 
the autumn of 1872, while on my way to 
the Alps at the head of the river. It was 
rejoicing then in its gayest colors, untrod- 
den, hidden in the glorious wilderness like 
unmined gold. Year after year I walked 
its shores without discovering any other 
trace of humanity than the remains of an 
Indian camp-fire, and the thigh-bones of a 
deer that had been broken to get at the 
marrow. But it lies out of the regular 
ways of Indians, who love to hunt in more 
accessible fields adjacent to trails. Their 
knowledge of deer-haunts had probably 
enticed them here some hunger-time when 
they wished to make sure of a feast; for 
hunting in this lake-hollow is like hunting 
in a fenced park. I had told the beauty 
of Shadow Lake only to a few friends, fear- 
ing it might come to be trampled and im- 
proved like Yosemite. On my last visit, as 
I was sauntering along the shore on the 
strip of sand between the water and sod, 
reading the tracks of the wild animals that 
live here, I was startled by a human track, 
which I at once saw belonged to some 
shepherd; for each step was turned out 
35° or 40° from the general course pursued, 
and was also run over in an uncertain 
sprawling fashion at the heel, while a row 
of round dots on the right indicated the 
staff that shepherds alway carry. None 
but a shepherd could make such a track, 
and after tracing it a few minutes I began 
to fear that he might be seeking pasturage, 
for what else could he be seeking: cer- 
tainly not scenery. Returning from the 
glaciers shortly afterward, my worst fears 
were realized. A trail had been cut down 
the mountain-side from the north, and all 
the gardens and meadows were destroyed 
by a hoard of hooped locusts, as if swept 
by a fire. The money-changers were in the 
temple. 
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A MIDDLE-AGED LAKE, ON HEAD OF SOUTH FORK OF THE SAN JOAQUIN, SHOWING OUTGROWING MEADOWS. 


ORANGE LAKE, 
- 


Besipes these larger cafion-lakes, fed by 


the main cafion streams, there are many | 


smaller ones lying aloft on the top of rock 
benches, entirely independent of the general 
drainage channels, and of course drawing 
their supplies from a very limited area. 
Notwithstanding they are mostly small and 
shallow, owing to their immunity from 
avalanche debritus and the in-washings of 
powerful streams, they often endure far 
longer than others many times larger but 
less favorably situated. When very shallow 
they become dry toward the end of sum- 
mer; but because their basins are ground 
out of seamless stone they suffer no loss 
save from evaporation alone ; and the great 
depth of snow that falls, lasting into June, 


makes their drv season short in any case. | 
Many of them maintain a fair level all the | 


summer, but little below the outlet when 
they have one ;—most have, but occasionally 
a basin is found sufficiently large to contain 
all the snow and rain that falls without 
overflowing at all. 

Orange Lake is a fair illustration of this 
species, lying in the middle of a broad 
glacial pavement near the lower margin of 
the lake-line, about a mile and a half to the 


north-west of Shadow Lake. It is only | 


about a hundred yards in circumference. 
Next the water there is first, a girdle of 
carices with wide overarching leaves, then 
VoL. XVII.—35 


comes a shaggy ruff of huckleberry bushes, 
then a zone of willows with here and there 
a bush of the mountain-ash, then a zone of 
aspens with a few pines around the outside. 
These zones are regularly concentric, and 
together form a perfect wall beyond which 
the naked ice-burnished granite stretches 
away in every direction, leaving it conspic- 
uously relieved like a bunch of palms in a 
desert. 

In autumn, when the colors are ripe, the 
whole circular grove, at a little distance, 
looks like a big handful of flowers set in a 
cup to be kept fresh—a tuft of blooming 
golden-rods. Its feeding streams are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, notwithstanding their 
inconstancy and extreme shallowness. They 
have no channel whatever, and consequently 
are left free to spread themselves out in thin 
sheets upon the shining granite and wan- 
der at will. In many places the current is 
| less than a fourth of an inch deep, and flows 
with so little friction it is scarce visible. 
Sometimes there is not a single foam-bell, 
or drifting pine-needle, or irregularity of 
any sort, to manifest its motion. Yet when 
observed narrowly it is seen to form a web 
| of swift-gliding lace-work exquisitely woven, 
given beautiful reflections from its minute 
curving ripples and eddies, and differing 
| from the water-laces of large cascades in 
| being everywhere transparent. In spring 
| when the snow is melting, the lake-bowl is 
| brimming full, and sends forth quite a large 
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stream, that slips glassily for two hundred 
yards or so, until it comes to an almost 
vertical precipice 800 feet high, down which 
it plunges in a fine cataract; then gathers, 





THE DEATH OF A LAKE. 


and goes smoothly over folds of gently 
dipping granite to its confluence with the 
main cahon stream. During the greater 
portion of the year, however, not a single 
water sound will you hear either at head 
or foot of the lake, not even the whispered 
lappings of ripple-waves along the shore ; 
for the winds are fenced out. But the deep 
mountain silence is sweetened now and 
then by birds that stop here to rest and 
drink on their way across the cafon. 


LAKE STARR KING. 


A BEAUTIFUL variety of the bench-top 
lakes occurs just where the great lateral mo- 
raines have been shoved forward in outswell- 
ing concentric rings, by small residual glaciers 
that moved generally at night angles to the 
main trunk glaciers that filled the cafons 
below them. Instead of being encom- 
passed by a narrow ring of trees like Orange 
Lake, these lie embosomed in dense mo- 
raine woods, so dense that in seeking them 


you may pass them by again and again, 
although you may know very nearly where 
they lie concealed. 

Lake Starr King, lying to the north of the 


| cone of that name, above the Little Yosemite 





Valley, is a fine specimen of this variety. 


The ouzels pass it by, and so do the ducks. 
They could hardly get into it if they would, 
without plumping straight down inside the 
circling trees. 

Yet these isolated gems, lying like fallen 
fruit detached from the branches, are not 
altogether without inhabitants and joyous 
animating visitors. Of course fishes cannot 
get into them, and this is generally true of 
nearly every glacier lake in the range, but 
they are all well stocked with happy frogs, 
whose progenitors must have made some 
exciting excursions through the woods and 
up the sides of the cafons. Down in their 
still, pure depths you may also find the 
larve of innumerable insects and a great 
variety of beetles, while the air above them 
is thick with humming wings through the 
midst of which fly-catchers are constantly 
darting. And in autumn when the huckle- 
berries are ripe, bands of robins and gros- 
beaks come to feast, forming altogether 
very delightful little by-worlds for the nat- 
uralist. 

Pushing our way upward toward the 
axis of the range, we find lakes in greater 
and greater abundance, and more youthful 
in aspect. At an elevation of about 9,000 
feet above sea-level they seem to have 
arrived at middle age,—that is their basins 
seem to be about half filled with alluvium. 
Broad sheets of meadow-land are seen 
growing out into the water, which are often 
boggy and more nearly level than the mead- 
ows of older lakes below them. The vege- 


| tation of their shores is of course more 


Alpine. Kalmia, ledum and cassiope 
fringe. the meadow rocks, and the luxuriant 
waving groves, so characteristic of the lower 
lakes, are represented only by clumps of 
dwarf pine and Williamson spruce. These, 
however, are oftentimes very picturesquely 
grouped on rocky headlands around the 
outer rim of the meadows, or with still more 
striking effect crown some rocky islet. 

And, from causes that we cannot stop 
here to explain, the cliffs about these mid- 
dle-aged lakes are seldom of the massive 
Yosemitic type, but more broken, and less 
sheer, and they usually stand back, leaving 
the shores comparatively free; while the 
few precipitous rocks that do come forward 
and plunge directly into deep water are 
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seldom more than three or four hundred 
feet high. 

I have never yet met ducks in any of the 
lakes of this kind, but the ouzel is never 
wanting where the feeding streams are 
perennial. Wild sheep and deer may occa- 
sionally be seen on the meadows, and very 
rarely a bear. 
rugged shore of these bright fountains for 
weeks, without meeting any animal larger 
than the marmots that burrow beneath gla- 


cier bowlders along the edges of the meadows. | 


The highest and youngest of all the lakes 
lie nestled in glacier wombs. At first sight, 


they seem pictures of pure bloodless deso- | 
lation, miniature Arctic seas, bound in per- | 


petual ice and snow, and overshadowed by 
harsh, gloomy, crumbling precipices. Their 
waters are keen ultramarine blue in the 
deepest parts, lively grass-green toward the 
shore shallows and around the edges of the 
small bergs usually floating about in them. 
A few hardy sedges, frost-pinched every 
night, are occasionally found making soit 
sods along the sun-touched portions of their 
shores, and when their northern banks slope 
openly to the south, and are soil-covered, 
no matter how coarsely, they are sure to be 
brightened with flowers. One lake in par- 
ticular now comes to mind which illustrates 
the floweryness of the sun-touched banks of 


these icy gems in a truly splendid manner. | 


Close up underneath the shadow of the 
Sierra Matterhorn, on the eastern slope of 
the range, lies one of the iciest of these gla- 


One might camp on the | 


cier lakes at an elevation of about twelve 

thousand feet. A short, ragged-edged 
| glacier crawls into it from the south, and 
on the opposite side it is embanked and 
dammed by a series of concentric terminal 
moraines, made by the glacier when it en- 
tirely filied the basin. Half a mile below 
lies a second lake, at a height of 11,500 feet, 
about as cold and as pure as a snow-crystal. 
The waters of the first come gurgling down 
into it over and through the moraine dam, 
while asecond stream pours into it direct from 
a glacier that lies to the south-east. Sheer 
precipices of crystalline snow rise out of 
deep water on the south, keeping perpetual 
winter on that side, but there is a fine sum- 
mery spot on the other, notwithstanding the 
lake is only about three hundred yards wide. 
Here, on the 25th of August, 1873, I found a 
charming company of flowers, not pinched, 
crouching dwarfs, scarce able to look up, 
but warm and juicy, standing erect in rich 
cherry bloom, and high color. On a nar- 
row strip of shingle, close to the water's edge, 
there were a few tufts of carex gone to seed ; 



















LAKE TENAYA, ONE OF THE YOSEMITE FOUNTAINS. 
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and a little way back up the rocky bank at | These last are, of course, nearly lost to the 
the foot of a crumbling wall, so inclined as | landscape. Some remain buried for several 
to absorb and radiate as well as reflect a years at a time, when the snow-fall is excep- 


LAKE STARR KING. 


considerable quantity of sun heat, was the | tionally great, and many open only on one 
garden, containing a thrifty thicket of cow- | side late in the season. 
ania covered with large yellow flowers; The snow of the closed side is composed 
several bushes of the Alpine ribes, with ber- | of coarse granules compacted and frozen 
ries nearly ripe and wildly acid; a few | into a firm, faintly stratified mass, like the 
handsome grasses belonging to two distinct | vévé of a glacier. The lapping waves of 
species, and one golden-rod; also, a few | the open portion gradually undermine and 
hairy lupines and radiant spragues, whose | cause it to break off in large berg-like 
blue and rose-colored flowers were set off to | masses, which gives rise to a precipitous 
fine advantage amid dark green carices; and | front of a very striking appearance. ‘The 
along a narrow seam in the very warmest play of the lights among the crystal angles 
angle of the wall, there was a perfectly gor- of these snow-cliffs, the pearly white of the 
geous fringe of Zpilobium obcordatum, with smooth outswelling bosses, the bergs drifting 
flowers an inch wide, crowded together in along in front, aglow in the sun and edged 
lavish profusion, and colored as royal a pur- | with green water, and the deep blue disk of 
ple as ever was worn by any high-bred plant | the lake itself extending to your feet, this 
of the tropics; and best of all, and greatest | forms a picture that enriches all your after 
of all, a noble thistle in full bloom, standing | life, and is never forgotten. But however 
strongly erect, head and shoulders above his | perfect the season and the day, the cold in- 
companions, and thrusting out his lances in | completeness of these young lakes is always 
sturdy vigor as if growing on a Scottish brae. | keenly felt. We approach them with a kind 
All this brave warm bloom among the raw | of mean caution, and steal unconfidingly 
stones, right in the face of the onlooking | around their crystal shores, dashed and ill 
glaciers. | at ease, as if expecting to hear some for- 
As far as I have been able to find out, | bidding voice. But the love-songs of the 
these upper lakes are snow-buried in winter | ouzels and the love-looks of the daisies 
to a depth of about thirty-five or forty feet, | gradually re-assure us, and manifest the 
and those most exposed to avalanches, to a | warm fountain humanity that pervades the 
depth of even a hundred feet or more. | coldest and most solitary of them all. 





AT 


New YorKERS who were of the rising | 
generation twenty-five and thirty years ago, | 
recall a burly phrase, now obsolete, then 
passing current in the gossip of their elders ; 
as when some retailer of scandal would say: | 
“But you mayn’t tell So-and-so of it, or it 
will be known before night from Bull’s Head 
to the Battery.” Many, whose ears were 
wonted to this phrase in childhood, never 
understood its local origin and literal mean- 
ing. Yet, for a hundred and fifty years, 
Bull’s Head Tavern, with its cattle-market, 
had been one of the institutions of Manhat- 
tan,—the main outpost of the city in its 
steady march northward to the Harlem 
River. 

Respect for the pleading relics of the past 
is growing in New York, if even one out of a 
thousand journeying every quarter hour on 
Third avenue, sees anything to awaken a | 
pleasant thought at Twenty-fourth street, | 





where, looking westward, the eye is arrested 


by two long rows of mostly mean, low stables, 
bordering a badly paved and littered street, 
before it can reach a charming background ' 


AT THE OLD BULL’S HEAD. 


| too characterless for description. 





THE OLD BULL’S HEAD. 


picture formed of the foliage and stately 
edifices of Madison square. ‘Turning east- 
ward, more stables form an unpleasant 
foreground to the sail-studded waters of 
the East River. ‘There, on the north-west 
corner, stands the presiding genius of this 
unkempt scene: Old Bull’s Head tavern, 
brown, angular and homely. Only anetching 
could catch the elusive charm of this weather- 
beaten structure. The more minutely it is 
described, the homelier it will appear. In 
style it rivals a coal-box; the avenue front 
is of brick, and the bluntest possible gable- 
end is of wood; and the three rows of win- 
dows on each side, above the first story, are 
No es- 
thetic comfort can be drawn from its chimney. 
Even to look above the ground-floor is to 


! 
feel rancorous toward the host, who, more 


fashionable than wise, took down the old 
sign-board,—with its grim bull’s head that 
had butted against many a gale,—and, with 
a paint-brush, transformed the tavern into a 
new-fangled “ hotel.” 

Barren as the prospect seems, these dingy 
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walls, and their associations, past and pres- 
ent, appeal most kindly to the inquiring 
visitor. A pleasant resting-place on a sunny 
autumn afternoon is a chair on the flag- 
stones under the broad awning of the gable- 
end, where two or three gray-haired men will 
be seen talking or thinking of “ by-gones,” 
and perhaps a group of younger men, dis- 
cussing the merits of the last phenomenal 
trotter. While Bull’s Head market has 
maintained its prestige, the tavern has abdi- 
cated its influence. Its bustling days were 
those when butchers and drovers thronged 
the tap-room and the yard, and seven hun- 
dred cattle “ with rural pictures in their great 
mirror-eyes,” waited patiently outside for their 
executioner. It finds but little compensation, 
now, in being the center of the greatest horse- 
market in the world. With ancient sign-board 
lost, walls, floor and ceiling plead for a new 
device,—a bull’s head in a horse-shoe frame, 
the symbol of stubborn conservatism left 
hopelessly behind by the swift feet of Time. 

In the early periods of new communities, 
“the butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker,” and their kind, stand next in im- 
portance to the governor and magistrates. 
The old butchers’ association had the pom- 
pous airs of an Antwerp guild. In all civic 


festivals it was an indispensable factor, and 
took a prominent part in the great federal 


procession of July 23, 1788. Bull’s Head 
tavern advanced gradually to its present posi- 
tion in Twenty-fourth street. A little more 
than two hundred years ago, when Peter 
Stuyvesant’s wooden-leg thumped across the 
floors of the Stadt Huys in Whitehall, the 
live-stock market adjoined Trinity church- 
yard. Years afterward, a drover’s inn was 
built at the gates of the city, on the present 
site of the Astor House, where, from 1720 
till 1740, Adam Van Der Bergh, a genial 
host, discussed cattle and small ale with the 
drovers. Bull’s Head in the Bowery, with 
Stephen Carpenter as host, and standing 
where the Bowery Theater now is, was the 
last halting station for the stages, before the 
gallant six were whipped down Chatham 
square and up Chatham street, entering the 
city with that dash and clatter which were 
the charm of travel before the invention of 
the steam-engine reduced life to a mathe- 
matical formula. Richard Varian began a 
long proprietorship in 1776. Bull and bear 
baiting and dog fights were common, the 
brutal spectacle usually taking place in or 
near the public slaughter-house. 

Daniel Drew, the farmer’s lad of Putnam 
County, born July 29, 1797, when about 


| nineteen years of age first brought a few 
lambs to market. Down the Bowery Lane 
he guided his bleating flock, himself bare- 
footed and clad in an unbleached linen suit, 
the trowsers of which had climbed up above 
the ankles; an old straw hat covered his head, 
and it is said that the youthful purveyor 
of spring lamb cut such an awkward figure, 
that the Bowery urchins made him the 
butt of ridicule at first sight. But Daniel 
Drew had a genius for trading, and the gift 
of prophecy. He drove his lambs and 
throve, and soon aspired to sheep and 
calves. Once, when a drover refused to 
trust him for a bullock, young Drew con- 
temptuously replied: “Who wants your 
bullock; I'll live to buy out your whole 
farm.” 

About the year 1825, the butchers’ asso- 
ciation purchased two blocks of ground on 
Twenty-fourth street, between Third and 
Lexington avenues, and converted the 
space into cattle-yards, Thomas Swift of 
Poughkeepsie at the same time building 
Bull’s Head tavern. He was not a suc- 
cessful tavern-keeper, and rented the hos- 
telry to Peter Valentine. The latter also 
abdicated about 1828 in favor of Daniel 
Drew. The reign of “ Uncle Dan’l,” as he 
was called, was the golden age at Bull’s 
Head. The old sign-board swung from a 
post standing at the corner of the street, 
and underneath it hung the cheerful dinner- 
bell. A low Dutch stable stood beyond, 
and in front of this a wooden pump and 
trough. Cattle-pens filled the remaining 
space to Lexington avenue, and occupied 
also the opposite side of the street. ‘The 
Sign of the Black Swan was a rival hostelry 
on the opposite corner fronting Third ave- 
nue, and between Twenty-fourth and Twen- 
ty-third streets was soon established a small 
tavern called Bull’s Head Junior. Behind 
the Black Swan, in a cluster of apple-trees, 
stood the venerable farm-mansion of Gen- 
eral Gates. 

Two hundred years ago, four hundred 
head of cattle were enough to keep the 
burghers of New York in roasts and steaks for 
a whole year. In Daniel Drew’s day, seven 
hundred cattle made a fair weekly market. 
These, with sheep, calves, and hogs in pro- 
portion, were driven into the pens, usually 
on Sunday evening. If too many cattle 
arrived, a meeting of drovers was called, 
and each one sent a quota of cattle to 
pasture, to await Thursday, the next market 
day. “Uncle Dan’l” set himself up as a 
“collector,” cashing for the drovers their 
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bills on the butchers who had thirty days’ 
credit, but retaining one per cent. for his 
trouble. 


The pastures of New York, Connecticut | 


and New Jersey were the principal tribu- 
taries to Bull’s Head market tll, about 
1825, Felix Renick brought the pioneer 
herd of Ohio cattle through to the East. 
It was a bold undertaking and proved 
successful. Corn in Ohio was worth only 
ten cents a bushel, and since there were no 


railroads, to take advantage of the Eastern | 


market the farmer was obliged to convert 
his produce into property that could trans- 
port itself. 
hundred or more were set in motion for the 
East, and jogged along, for seven weeks, at 
the rate of ten or twelve miles a day. 


third, on horseback, rode alongside to pun- 


ish refractory animals with the black-snake | 


thong he deftly flourished. Before noon, 
the proprietor, called the “ boss,” rode for- 
ward to find a suitable resting-place for the 
night, and to purchase feed. The drovers 
wore the frontier costume,—linsey-woolsey 
hunting-shirts with narrow capes, and fringed 
on the seams. Their way led over the old 


national road from Wheeling to Baltimore. 
Care was taken to bring the herd into New 
York Sunday afternoon, or early Monday | the bar. 


Early in March, herds of one | 


A | 
bullock was led in advance, a drover fol- | 
lowed the herd to whip in stragglers, and a | 


| morning. After disposing of his cattle and 


| one or two horses, the “ boss” returned home 
| by stage, while his drovers retraced their 
footsteps. It was not considered an extra- 
ordinary feat, if they walked from New York 
to Columbus, Ohio, six hundred miles, in 
twelve days. 

Daniel Drew was not a hearty, genial 
host ; but he kept a comfortable, economical 
| house, and introduced business methods 
that conduced to his profit and promoted 
the interests of the drover. When, in the 
dim light of the bar-room, he was seen sol- 
emnly pacing back and forth, with his hands 
folded beneath the tails of his blue swallow- 
| tail coat with the brass buttons, and his 
introspective eyes partly shaded by the rim 
of a tall, bell-crowned hat, people understood 
that he was planning business. He could 
drive the hardest kind of a bargain if he 
happened to be in the mood for it, and 
during the last years of his proprietorship, 
he occasionally indulged in a “corner” in 
cattle, going to Philadelphia to intercept and 
buy up entire herds. 

Various types of men mingled in the bar- 
room of the Bull’s Head, from the rough 
countryman to the speculative citizen, butcher 
and horse-fancier. Plain apple-jack and 
brandy and water, at a sixpence the tumbler- 
| ful, were the principal liquors passed over 
Guests were so numerous that at 
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the first peal of the dinner-bell, it was neces- 
sary to rush for the table or fare miserably 
after those first served. A long table in the 
bar-room was frequently surrounded at night 
by men throwing dice for small stakes. Every 


lord at the tavern, bought a bony horse with 
saddle and bridle for $60, and the same 
summer, ‘* Mouser,” as the horse was called, 


| made himself famous by trotting a mile in 


2:44. 





A PRIZE BULL. (DRAWN BY MUHRMAN.) 


evening crowds assembled in the ten-pin 
galleries of the Black Swan and Bull’s Head 
Junior. A game, memorable to those who 
frequented the market, was bowled at the 
“ Junior” between “ Ike” Gardner, a noted 
character among cattle-dealers, and an Ohio 
drover. The contest began at night-fall and 
raged till day-break in the presence of a 
sleepless crowd. Gardner won a thousand 
dollars. Well-dressed thimble-riggers were 
always hovering about the market to prey 
on the unsophisticated. 

At that time Third avenue was macad- 
amized from Eighth street to Spark’s Four- 
mile House at Sixtieth street, the two miles 
between the latter and Bull’s Head being 
the finest drive on Manhattan Island. Horse- 
racing was a common sport, the motley 
crowd gathering either at the tavern or at 
the Willow Grove, near Thirtieth street. 
Occasionally a drover would bring from the 
West some sleepy old nag, with a wonderful 
amount of “go” in him, and succeed in 
victimizing the city sharpers who were always 
watching for an opportunity to fleece the 
drover. Alfred Abrams, the present land- 





One reckless exploit among many that 
made sport for the loungers at the tavern is 
told of two young butchers, “Jim” East- 
wood and Charley Cooper, both of whom 
were noted for their frolicsome enterprise. 
One evening Eastwood was riding a bay 
horse, while Cooper was driving a smart 
gray to a sulky. After several trials of 
trotting-speed, Cooper boasted that he could 
drive his gray and sulky anywhere that 
Eastwood could ride. Whereupon the lat- 
ter rode at the half-dozen steps leading up 
to the door-way of the Black Swan, and, 
cheered by the crowd, horse and rider 
disappeared through the bar-room door. 
Cooper, not to be outdone, whipped his 
unwilling gray up the stairs, till head and 
withers entered the door-way. But the 
sulky was not made for climbing stairs, and 
wheels and axle separating from the sulky, 
Cooper and his gray fell in a heap at the 
foot of the steps, from which they were 
safely extricated, amid the raillery of the 
spectators. 

Daniel Drew was already wealthy when, 
about 1835, he followed Commodore Van- 
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derbilt and Commodore Garrison into the 
steamboat business. In 1844 he entered 
Wall street with a fortune, and at the turn- 
ing point of his success as the boldest 
operator on the street, his wealth was va- 
riously estimated at ten and fifteen millions. 
His tactics were successful till they were fully 
found out. Then the tables were turned on 
him and his little exploit of “ going short of 
North-western” in November, 1872, prob- 
ably cost him a million. In 1876, after 
repeated ill-luck, he went into voluntary 
bankruptcy, and now, at the age of eighty- 
one, divides his leisure between the city and 
Brewster’s Station on the Harlem Railroad. 

George Clinch—a jovial host, who is 








said to have been much addicted to 
apple-jack and _story-telling—succeeded 
Daniel Drew at Bull’s Head. While he 


was there the tavern caught fire, but was 
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DANIEL DREW. 


not burned to the ground. John Wise and 
Elisha Fargo were proprietors after Clinch. 
In 1848, the cattle-market was warned by 
the encroaching population to move on. 
This it did, first to the site of the Grand 
Central Depot, then to One Hundredth 
street and Third avenue, settling down finally 
at Sixtieth street and Eleventh avenue. 
Weekly receipts of cattle in this market 
now range from twelve to fourteen thou- 
sand; two-thirds being consumed by the 
city and the other one-third divided be- 
tween the suburbs and shipments of picked 
cattle to England. When the butchers 
and drovers withdrew from Bull's Head in 
Twenty-fourth street, the horse-dealers, who 
had been settled for many years in Wash- 
ington and Liberty streets, eagerly took 
possession, making it, through many favor- 
ing circumstances, the equine capital of this 
continent and perhaps of the world. 

There is a popular prejudice which laughs 
down any attempt to make a hero of the 
horse-dealer. The stable that makes a 
docile slave of “man’s best friend,” does 
not exert an elevating influence on the 
human being who passes half his waking 
hours in its society ; yet many excellent men 
are engaged in the horse trade in Twenty- 
fourth street. The horse-dealer, from the 
uncertain character of his merchandise, 
is a diplomatist in mental processes and 
moral weaknesses; and it is unfortunate for 
his reputation that his diplomatic affairs are 
of the stable instead of the state. The 
old story of the Irish jockey, who tricked 
a gentleman into buying a blind horse, 
reads like recent European diplomacy. 


| “ Didn’t you tell me, Pat,” expostulated the 
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victim, “ that the horse was without fault ?” | 


“ Faith I did,” replied the quick wit of Erin. 
“ An’ it’s not his fault, sir. It’s his mis- 
fortune.” 

One may walk through “the street,” as 


the horse-dealer denominates the market, | 


shall be sent to his private stable for trial, 


| and if the animal does not precisely suit 


Madame’s ideas of color and style, the 
dealer sends several other horses, one by one, 
for trial. An elegant youth with a party 
of critical friends is examining a saddle- 


reimeLe kos aKER 


TRICKING THE DROVERS. 


on a pleasant afternoon and find it as | horse, or watchinga stable-boy show offacob, 


sleepy as a row of gentlemen’s stables. At 
another visit one may see knots of pur- 
chasers and dealers encumbering each 
stable door-way. Here, a groom stands at 
the head of a horse, whose “ points” are 
being leisurely discussed by a group of men 
seated on chairs, inverted pails and boxes ; 
there, three or four coach horses are suc- 


cessively raced up and down the long stable | 


floor, for the benefit of two elderly gentle- 
men who have driven up in a barouche. 
Madame evidently wants a coupé horse. 


One of the gentlemen indicates which horse | 


| caracole. 


| or an Indian pony that by a little judicious 


use of the boy’s heels is made to rear and 
A brewer wants a heavy draught- 
horse, and a noble Percheron or Norman is 
led out for inspection. He is too large to 


| be shown to advantage on the stable floor. 


and, with curving neck, flowing mane, and 
ponderous sloping step, he moves along the 
curb-stone with the majesty of physical force. 
Four or five horses are being driven singly, 
under stiff rein and whip, back and forth, 
between Lexington and Third avenues. 
Occasionally, some dashing dealer drives a 
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“THE STREET.” 


“spanking” team through the street, attract- 
ing universal notice. To add to the life of the 
picture, several car-loads of horses (sixty or 
eighty in number) have just arrived from the 
West, and are brought from the depot in 
bunches of five or eight. 


| 


They must be | 


stalled in the cellar as fast as they arrive, | 


if the stalls on the first floor happen to be 
already occupied. A horse naturally hesi- 
tates about going down into a strange cellar, 


so, while the hostler pulls on the halter, the | 


proprietor uses the whip from behind. If 
this does not suffice, two grooms seize the 
horse by the hind legs, and half push, half 
carry him down into his new quarters. 


| roadster, may always be found on sale. 


The finest importations into the market are 
frequently bought up by outside dealers, 
who make a specialty of training fast road- 
sters and stylish carriage horses for wealthy 
and fashionable patrons. At the larger 
stables, the daily sales vary between twenty 
and seventy horses a day. February, March 
and April are the busiest months, and late 
autumn is the dullest season of the year. 
Buying for the market and buying or 
selling in the market are altogether two 
different things, as any one having various 


| dealings in Twenty-fourth street soon dis- 


Those ten or twenty well-conditioned horses | 
that are being Lrought from the stalls, each | 
| Their mission is difficult and requires great 


with a number freshly chalked on the rump, 
are about to be sent to some livery or horse- 
railway stable for trial. 

Five or six wealthy dealers control the 
larger part of the business of the street, each 
one always having two or three hundred 
horses in the stable. There are fifteen or 
twenty dealers who do a moderate business 
or have a specialty. 
hundred horses (including all varieties), from 
an ordinary stage-horse to a gentleman’s 


From eight to fifteen | 


covers. Each large stable employs from 
ten to fourteen professional buyers, who 
travel from Maine to Minnesota and Texas. 


shrewdness, good sense, and acquaintance 
with all the ills that horse-flesh is heir to. 
“T never change my opinion of the value 
of a horse,” says an experienced buyer. 
“Tf a farmer has one to sell, I look the 
animal over, form an opinion of what 
he will bring in the New York market, 
and make an offer. If the farmer doesn’t 
accept, that’s the end of it; or, fre- 
quently it isn’t. For instance, I was re- 
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cently purchasing in Maine; a farmer had 
what he thought was a thousand-dollar 
roadster. I offered $350; he refused. 
traveled on; but when I came that way 
again, a month later, the farmer accepted 
my first offer.” Indifference and persistency 
in having his own way serve the profes- 
sional buyer many a good turn. Neverthe- 
less, he is frequently deceived, and bad 
bargains in the country lead to sharp deal- 
ing in the market. To offset the bad bar- 


\ 






| 


} 
| 


higgle much over the price. Driving a 
sharp bargain, however, is a game in which 
the horse-dealer recognizes no superior. 
Three or four trustworthy and experienced 
men in the street, for a commission, make 
purchases on the order of gentlemen who 
seldom come near the market and find this 
the safest and cheapest way of procuring 
valuable horses. No reputable dealer ever 
asks a customer to buy a horse. But nu- 
merous men of doubtful character are always 





U say 


~~ 





THE BRAKE TEST. 


gains, the shrewd buyer picks up many a 
scrawny young beast, in which he sees 
great possibilities. If the colt has a good 
frame and is naturally intelligent and honest, 
he frequently needs only an education and 
good living to become fitted for fashionable 
equine society. In the dullest times a really | 


good horse is always salable. 
Buying in the market is easy enough if 
one goes to a reputable dealer and doesn’t 


on the lookout for buyers. They are called 
“cappers,” in street parlance, receive a 
small commission for service rendered, and 
do not hesitate to whisper in the ear of a 
prospective customer that a much better bar- 
gain is waiting across the way. Draught 
horses are put to the brake test. For this 
| they are harnessed to a dray; a bar of wood 
is placed between the spokes of the wheels 
to block them ; then seven or ten men jump 
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on the dray, and, incited by 
whip and yells, the horse 
tries to move the load. The 
weight of a man of average 
size 1s equivalent, in the brake 
test, to about seven hundred 
pounds. A brewer's wagon 
with a full load frequently 
weighs six and a half tons, 
for which reason the brewers 
use the heaviest Norman 
and Percheron horses. Driv- 
ing horses are put to the test 
on the race-course or the 
road, but trials are some- 
times deceptive. 

“T can’t explain what a 
real good horse is,” said one 
of the best-natured dealers 
in the street. ‘They are as 
different as men. In buying 
a horse, you must look first 
to his head and eyes for signs 
of intelligence, temper, cour- 
age and honesty. Unless a 
horse has brains you can’t 
teach him anything, any 
more than you can a half- 
witted child. Seethattall bay, 
there, a fine-looking animal, 
fifteen hands high. You can’t teach that 
horse anything. Why? 
you a difference in heads; but have a care 
of his heels. 
that rounding nose, that tapering forehead, 
that broad, full place below the eyes. You 
can’t trust him. Kick? Well, I guess so! 
Put him in a ten-acre lot, where he’s got 
plenty of swing, and he’ll kick the horn off 
the moon.” 

The world’s treatment of man and beast 
has the tendency to enlarge and intensify 
bad qualities, if they predominate. This good- 
natured phrenologist could not refrain from 
slapping in the face the horse whose character 
had been so cruelly delineated, while he had 
nothing but the gentlest caresses for a tall, 
docile, sleek-limbed sorrel, that pricked her 





Well, I'll show | 


Look at the brute’s head,— | 


THE PHRENOLOGIST. 


sation going on behind him. The horse that 
turns back his ears till they almost meet at 
the points, take my word for it, is sure to do 
something wrong. See that straight, elegant 
face. A horse with a dishing face is cow- 
ardly, and a cowardly brute is usually vicious. 
Then I like a square muzzle with large nos- 
trils, to let in plenty of air to the lungs. 
For the under side of the head, a good horse 
should be well cut under'the jowl, with jaw- 
bones broad, and wide apart under the 


| throttle. 


ears forward and looked intelligent enough | 


to understand all that was being said. 

“ That’s an awful good mare,” he added. 
““She’s as true as the sun. 
breadth and fullness between the ears and 
eyes. You couldn’t hire that mare to act 
mean or hurt anybody. The eye should 
be full, and hazel is a good color. I like a 
small, thin ear, and want a horse to throw 
his ears well forward. Look out for the 
brute that wants to listen to all the conver- 


You can see | 


“So much for the head,” he continued. 
“ The next thing to consider is the build of 
the animal. Never buy a long-legged, stilty 
horse. Let him have a short, straight back 
and a straight rump, and you’ve got a gentle 
man’s horse. ‘The withers should be high 
and the shoulders well set back and broad ; 
bnt don’t get them too deep in the chest. 
The fore-leg should be short. Give mea 
pretty straight hind-leg with the hock low 
down, short pastern joints, and a round, 
mulish foot. There are all kinds of horses, 
but the animal that has these points is almost 
sure to be sightly, graceful, good-natured 
and serviceable. As to color, taste differs. 
Bays, browns and chestnuts are the best. 
Roans are very fashionable at present. A 
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great many grays and sorrels are bought here 
for shipment to Mexico and Cuba. They 
do well in a hot climate, under a tropical 
sun, for the same reason that you find light- 
colored clothing most serviceable in sum- 
mer. 
many people call a calico-horse ; now, I call 
him a genuine piebald. It’s a freak of nat- 
ure, and may happen anywhere.” 

In the larger stables of the market, horses 
will be found from every important breeding 
locality in the country. Kentucky horses 
were at one time very popular at Bull’s 
Head. But so many buyers visit Kentucky 
that, as a rule, blue-grass stock is worth 
more, to sell, on its native turf than in the 
East. Kentucky is noted mainly for superb 
running, trotting and gentlemen’s saddle- 
horses; but the opinion is held by some 
dealers that this stock deteriorates in the 
climate of the Atlantic coast. Ordinary 
grades of horses come largely from Missouri, 
Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania. They are 
a medium-sized, hardy, serviceable animal, 
and bring from $125 to $200. The largest 
draught-horses are procured in Illinois, Iowa, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and sell anywhere 
from $280 to $350. They are bred mostly 
from imported Norman and Percheron 
stock. Brewers occasionally pay as high 
as $800 or $1,000 for an exceptionally well- 
matched and heavy team. The compact 
and tough Percherons have met with great 
favor in this country. They are easily kept, 
have plenty of spirit and action as well as 
courage, but are not so strong-boned as 
the Norman. As a dealer expresses it, 
‘Draught and coach horses, to be service- 
able, must have strong pillars.” The experi- 
ment is being tried of crossing the thorough- 
bred with Norman and Percheron mares for 
coach-horses. It promises great success, 
the cross being a stocky, stylish animal, 
sufficiently fiery, with high knee action, and 
an abundance of bone. New York State 
Royal George stock was long regarded as 
the model coach-horse. But this strain has 
been crossed with trotters till nothing re- 
mains of it—so dealers say—but a weedy, 
ill-grained animal bearing little resemblance 
to the fine, stately Royal George of old. 
Over-breeding to trotters is said to have had 
a pernicious effect on the native stock. The 
coach-horses of to-day are thought to be no 
improvement on those of thirty years ago. 
Indiana and Michigan supply excellent 


coach-horses, one-half to three-quarters thor- | 
| to sustain the great strain to which they are 
| constantly subjected without rapidly deteri- 


oughbred, crossed with ordinary stock. A 
fine span of high steppers are worth from 


That circus-horse behind you is what | 
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$600 to $1,200, and it is now fashionable 
not to have the horses match in color if they 
are alike in size and action. 

Good driving-horses are now very com- 
mon. Fairly fast trotters are easily obtained 
at Bull’s Head, and have greatly depreciated 
in value. Maine, Vermont, West Virginia 
and Kentucky breed the best trotters. Phe- 
nomenal trotters seldom pass into the hands 
of the general dealer. At one stable, at 
least, in Twenty-fourth street, may always 
be found from ten to thirty roadsters with 
three-minute records and purchasable for 
$300 to $500. Ten years ago they would 
have been worth nearly twice as much. 
Occasionally a horse with a 2:30 record may 
be bought for $800. “2:40 nags,” once 
the wonder and admiration of the world, are 
very ordinary roadsters in this fast age. Still 
a good, sure, three-minute horse is not de- 
spised by men who know what horses can 
do by the watch. New Jersey and Long 
Island are becoming more celebrated than 
Kentucky or Maryland for running or race 
horses. 

Fine saddle-horses are hard to find. Good 
cobs, worth from $140 to $180 are bought in 
all parts of the country. French-Canadians 
make serviceable cobs. Polo ponies are 
brought from Kansas, Missouri and Texas. 
They are the ordinary Indian ponies, and, 
though very small, are tough, and often of 
beautiful shape. They are possessed of 
more than ordinary horse-sense, and intelli- 
gence and courage in a horse are said to go 
together. A good polo pony must possess 


| almost the agility of a dog, the intelligence 


ofa trick-horse, and the courage of a warrior- 
barb to endure the thumpings and shocks 
of that dashing mallet and ball game. 

A prejudice exists in Twenty-fourth street 
against the tough and modest mule. He is 
not fashionable, and would probably kick 
against any attempt to drag him into vain 
society. A few are to be found on Long 
Island, and two or three thousand are sent 
annually to the West Indies and Central 
America. It is a popular superstition at 
Bull’s Head that the mule was made ex- 
clusively for the negro. Also that, in gen- 
eral, mules are more intelligent than horses, 
“ because they can be taught more things,” 
and that men of small brains are solely 
chargeable with making this obstinate quad- 
ruped ugly in disposition. 

Stage and car horses last on an average 
only four years, after which they are unable 
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orating. It is for the interest of the own- 
ers to dispose of them just before the critical 
point is turned. Such horses find their way 
back to market, but seldom fall into the 
hands of the best dealers, who do not keep 
inferior or broken-down animals, known in 
the slang phrase of the street as “ knackers.” 
What with arsenic to give the poor beast 
frisky spirits and plumpness, and filing of 
the teeth, the knacker dealer often succeeds 
in selling a half-broken-down horse, twelve 
or sixteen years of age, for an eight-year-old. 
Dealers deny that arsenic is much used in 
this country, but affirm that English grooms, 
across the water, make extensive use of it to 
improve the appearance of overworked 
coach-horses. Given to horses, arsenic for 
a time imparts a gloss to their coat, makes 
them froth at the bit, and otherwise develops 
a false appearance of mettle. But the effect 
is only temporary. The doses must be 
steadily increased, and when the drug is 
withheld there is rapid and hopeless collapse. 

Some curious characters are known about 
the market as “ knacker dealers.” Conspicu- 
ous among them are five gypsy brothers who 
pretend to be rag-merchants, but gain a liv- 
ing mainly by dealing in broken-down horses. 
They are connoisseurs in their line, and in 
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examining a “knacker,” are particular to 
take an inventory of every blemish. An 
English jockey frequents Bull’s Head, who 
buys “knackers” for the London market. 
He dotes on horses that look well to the eye, 
but have some,disease or blemish not easily 
detected. In England he takes advantage 
of the reasonable supposition that a dealer 
would not be to the expense of importing an 
inferior American horse. One day he was 
driving a fine-looking span of horses through 
the street. “Them horses are cheap,” said 
an honest dealer, “ and just what that rascal 
would want, if they wasn’t too good for him. 
If they had something real bad the matter 
with them, he’d buy them at the same price.” 
A horse has some value so long as he is 
able to stand on his legs; and even after- 
ward, when he will no longer bring forty or 
fifty dollars at a fair bargain, he is sent to 
the market in Sixty-eighth street, near the 
East River, and knocked down to the 
“knacker” dealer, or the glue manufact- 
urer, for anything between three and fifty 
dollars. 

The salable condition of a horse may be 
improved in many legitimate ways. If he 
comes into the market thin and lifeless, he 
may be the victim of some transitory disor- 
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der. Care is taken to discover the kind of | 
food which he most relishes. The horse 
dentist is a very important person about the 
market, and lends himself frequently to 
deceitful as well as sanitary measures. Ifa 
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horse has an overshot mouth, or his teeth 
are so worn by age as to render it impossi- 
ble for him to chew his food properly, filing 
of the teeth frequently restores him to good 
condition and usefulness. Now and then a 
horse will annoy his driver by pulling on one 
side of the bit. This isasign that his grind- 
ers have rough edges, and are chafing that 
side of the mouth. A little filing removes 
the cause. But the horse-dentist’s special 
glory is to be able to transform a fourteen- 
year-old nag into a six-year-old. A young 
horse has cavities in his teeth which, with 
age and much chewing of hay, wear down, 
causing the cavities to disappear. It is cus- 
tomary to judge of a horse’s age, therefore, 
by observing the extent to which the teeth 
are worn. If the horse is very old and the 
teeth irregular and much worn, the horse- 
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dentist knows how to file them down even, 


and on the cutting surfaces of the teeth to 
dig cavities that are colored black, as in 
nature, by the application of caustic. 

After a steady decrease of business at 
Bull’s Head since the panic of 1873, there 
are now indications of a return of old-time 
prosperity. Shipments to Europe have met 
with encouraging success. Since this foreign 
trade opened, about a year ago, some five 
dealers have sent a thousand horses each to 
London, Paris, and cities in Ireland and 
Germany. Only superb horses of good size 
are shipped, and so far they have met with 
ready sale. Five or six steamships have 
stalls fitted up forward, between decks, for 
They 
are taken aboard two or three hours before 
the steamship sails, being whipped and pulled 
over a gang-plank. Occasionally a horse 
shows no timidity, and walks the plank with 
all the courage of Young America embarking 
for Paris. Altogether, the embarkation 
makes a spirited picture. One by one the 
horses are boarded in, or pigeon-holed, so 
closely that they cannot liedown. Saw-dust 
cushions in front and behind afford them 
some protection against the pitching of the 
vessel. When all are in their berths, a double 
row of inquisitive heads is seen protruding 
into the middle aisle of the deck. ‘Two or 


| three horses frequently die of sea-sickness 


during the passage. When one is taken very 
sick, he is removed to a large stall called the 
hospital, and carefully nursed. Fresh clover 
hay, in season, and other delicacies are car- 
ried to tempt the appetites of the invalids. 

Paris, and especially London, can show 
finer specimens of equine blood and line- 
age, but, in general, more noble horses are 
to be seen in New York’s business streets and 
on her avenues, than in any commercial or 
political capital of the Christian world. And 
there are not many animate objects in nature 
more attractive, for a realistic picture, than 
a finely shaped, mettlesome horse. Henry 
Bergh and his Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals are respected at Bull’s 
Head, for it is believed that, through their 
humane work, the general character of the 
horses of the metropolis has been improved 
thirty per cent., at least. In many ways 
society is benefited by every effort to improve 
the national stock. The frieze of the Par- 
thenon, the sculptured relics of ancient 
Rome, and the records of chivalry and the 
golden days of Arabia, are witnesses to the 
general truth that a noble race of horses is 
likely to be found in the possession of a 
noble race of men. 
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THE AMENDMENT OF THE PATENT LAW. 


BY THE SECRETARY OF THE WESTERN 


AN article in the November number of 
this magazine (p. 99) under the title “ Our 
Patent-System and what we Owe to it,” 
having special reference to the amendments 
of the patent law now pending in Congress, 
set forth objections to the patent-system 
which have been heretofore erroneously 
attributed to the friends of those amend- 
ments; stated one or two of the objections 
to the present law which they have them- 
selves suggested ; utterly (though it is fair 
to presume unintentionally) misrepresented 
the work of the Western Railroad Associa- 
tion, and the purposes of its members in the 
premises; indulged in many able enco- 
miums upon inventions and their results ; 
proceeded upon the supposition that all 
progress in science and the useful arts was 
due indirectly to the patent or property 
right conferred by the government, that is, 
that all invention was due primarily to the 
incentives of the patent law; treated rather 
collaterally of the right of property which an 
inventor has in his invention and of “the 
labor-saving machinery question”; and 
devoted the most of its space to opposing 
a desire to repeal the whole patent-system 
with which the article wrongfully charged 
the promoters of the proposed amendments 
to the present law. 

As a demonstration of the sound policy 
of having @ patent-system, and as opposing 
those individuals who would like to see the 
whole patent-system demolished, the argu- 
ments of the writer referred to were ably 
put and determinative, though in the opinion 
of the present writer they were, in view of 
the questions really at issue before the 
public, ill-timed and uncalled for, and, in 
view of the accompanying misstatements of 
facts, very misleading. 

No one who now commands in this con- 
nection any degree of public attention in 
this country, and none of the accredited 
friends of the proposed amendments either 
desires the repeal of the patent law, or en- 
tertains any considerable number of the 
objections thereto set forth in the article. 

Mr. Richardson unfortunately exposes 
great ignorance alike of the character of the 
provisions pending before Congress and of 
the character and ability of the members 
of Congress, when he says, “ Very few are 
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aware how seriously the integrity of the 
system was assailed in Congress last winter, 
or how nearly the assault came to success 
owing to the ignorance of many members 
from the West and South with regard to its 
nature, purpose and influence.” 

The writer hereof fairly and correctly 
stated the convictions and desires of the 
friends of the proposed amendments to the 
law when before the Senate Committee in 
the first consideration (November 17, 1877) 
of the pending bill, he said: “I desire the 
committee to take my most solemn and 
earnest assurance that there is nothing in 
my personal ambition and convictions, in 
my professional or business connections, or 
in the purposes of those I represent, which 
would knowingly militate against the effi- 
cient and honest administration of a wise 
and equitable patent-system.” 

The object of this paper is to correct 
many of the misstatements of facts in the 
article alluded to, and to give the public 
a true and authoritative statement of these 
matters ; to exhibit the plans and purposes 
of the association referred to; to explain 
the movement, the success of which will 
result in a somewhat radical amendment 
of the patent law; and, as space shall per- 
mit, to offer some general suggestions in 
point. 

It would be silly to reproduce here 
many of the foolish and absurd objections to 
the patent-system and the present laws to 
which, it is believed, dignity is for the first 
time given by our author. The article 
contained however, in addition to the above 
quotation, the following misleading state- 
ments: “ The opponents of the patent-sys- 
tem assert that it is no part of the duty of 
the state to advance the arts; * * * that 
patents do not encourage inventors either 
to make or to publish their inventions.” 
Of course this is arrant nonsense. It may 
be entertained by a few people, for there 
are many who have no competent under- 
standing of the principles of the patent law. 
But to charge the promotors of the move- 
ment for amending the law with such sen- 
timents is a flagrant example of ignorance 
and injustice. 

In the same connection we read: “ Many 
large users of patented inventions—railway 
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companies, for example—find it unprofitable 
to do without, and very burdensome to pay 
for, the inventions they need.” This con- 
tains a grain of truth, yet is in spirit contrary 
to the manifest interest and to the actions 
of all large users of inventions—railway 
companies included, and is strangely incon- 
sistent with their uniform practice of en- 
couraging inventions. The President of the 
Chicago and Alton Railroad Company, in a 
sworn statement to the I!linois Commission- 
ers (their report 1874, p. 30), says that the 
amount of patent royalties paid by his 
company is af ast seventy-five thousand 
dollars fer annum. It is in one sense bur- 
densome to pay any such sum even for a 
railroad company; yet this cannot be 
truthfully contradicted that all large users 
of patents are willing at all times to 
pay reasonable royalties for valuable im- 
provements. 

Our author further says, “In justice to 
our inventors and manufacturers it must be 
sail that opposition to the patent-system 
very rarely comes from them. That un- 
grateful work is almost entirely monopolized 
by the railway companies, or rather by a few 
of them.” er contra, inventors, manufact- 
urers or railway companies neither make 
opposition nor desire to have opposition 
made to the patent-system. What they 
each and all desire is simply just and care- 
fully considered amendments to some per- 
nicious provisions of the present law; and 
the movement now near its successful end 
to secure the same by Congress was in fact 
commenced, and for months conducted 
alone by the inventors and manufacturers 
of agricultural implements. 

In the same connection we read: “ Not 
satisfied with boldly invading inventors’ 
rights, they have the assurance to appeal 
to Congress for an amendment of the patent 
law which shad/ put inventors completely un- 
der their thumbs. Foremost in this effort 
has been the Western Railroad Association, 
the temper of which is fairly illustrated by 
the cool avowal of one of its prominent 
members that ‘ whenever our attention is 
called to a patent of value we use it, and in 
a few cases we are made to pay by plucky 
inventors, but in the aggregrate we pay 
much less than if we took licenses at first.’ ” 
(The italics are mine.) 

This statement is utterly, unqualifiedly, 
and absolutely false in every particular. 
That a writer of the acknowledged ability 
and integrity of Mr. Richardson should be 
led into such a statement is, perhaps, the 





fault of the manufacturers and railroad offi- 
cials, in that they have not thought it nec- 
essary to refute the slanders which have 
appeared in the public prints now for a 
considerable time. A fair sample of these 
slanders is the one quoted by Mr. Richard- 
son as above. That statement was charged 
upon the “prominent member,” etc., by 
name, by Mr. A. H. Walker, the represen- 
tative of the Tanner Brake speculation, in 
his speech before the House committee. 
That official gives the present writer an un- 
qualified denial that he ever entertained or 
gave utterance to any such “avowal,” and 
Mr. Walker admits to the present writer 
that he never saw the official or a written 
word from him, but made the statement 
on hearsay information. 

There is, doubtless, a strong public sen- 
timent against the “whole patent-system,” 
which has excusably grown out of the ad- 
ministration of some unjust provisions of 
the present law. Some of those who have 
suffered by such provisions petition Con- 
gress for amendments thereto. Those who 
are taking advantage thereof characteristic- 
ally respond with willful misrepresentations 
of the purposes and propositions of the pe- 
titioners, and by easy means fill the press 
and the air with such false statements. 
They go for a time uncontradicted, and are 
believed by members of the bench, bar, 
and press, and by others. The petitioners, 
however, are confident of the justice of 
their propositions, and that, as enacted law, 
these amendments will not only prove 
their own justice, but will absorb and de- 
stroy the public sentiment above referred 
to, and thus do to the patent-system a very 
great service, instead of injury, as charged. 
Notwithstanding this, an association for any 
purpose of more than eighty railroad com- 
panies, operating more than thirty-three 
thousand miles of road, is a matter of pub- 
lic interest, and, under these circumstances, 
its objects should, perhaps, be fully ex- 
plained; and like all other proper institu- 
tions of any public concern, it will profit by 
the explanation. 

The questions arising under the patent 
law every time an improvement is presented 
for introduction or a claim is presented for 
past use, are sui generis and of great diffi- 
culty, with which the general solicitors and 
other officers of railroad companies are not 
always competent to deal, on account of 
the lack of special experience and study in 
that direction. The Western Railroad As- 
sociation was re-organized in 1874, prior to 
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which time its members had paid millions 
of dollars for claims which had no real 
foundation, either in law or in fact, and had 
been in the habit of paying reasonable 
royalties for improvements without any ref- 
erence as to whether they infringed other 
patents. The members perceived the im- 
portance of having the patent relations of any 
new improvement thoroughly investigated, 
when, after years of use of a device upon 
which patent a royalty had once been paid, 
one, two, three, and, in some instances, 
four or five other claims were presented for 
the infringement by the same device of 
other patents than those under which the 
device had been introduced. 

Out of about fifty million dollars of liti- 
gated claims which the Association, through 
its Officers and attorneys, is now defending, 
hardly one dollar is based upon any device 
upon which the defendants have not paid 
at least one patent royalty. 

The objects of the association are two- 
fold: namely, first, to examine the patent 
relations of any device desired to be used, 
that the full liability of the member may be 
settled at once and in advance; and, sec- 
ond, to pass upon any claim that may be pre- 
sented for the past infringement of a patent. 

One of the rules of the association—the 
one most earnestly insisted upon—is that no 
new device, whether invented on the road 
or presented by others, shall even be exper- 
imented with until its patent relations shall 
have been first, as far as possible, ascertained. 

It is necessary that railroad companies 
should make settlements for the use of pat- 
ents in advance, for three reasons; first, the 
prices that under the law are charged after 
the infringement (independent of plenary 
damages and of costs) are such that the use 
of the improvement would not only be of 
no advantage to the iniringer, but prove to 
be of great loss and disadvantage ; second, 
if settlements are made with the owners 
of patents, with little regard to the rules 
of law and simply upon commercial princi- 
ples, a settlement before the infringement 
can be made more satisfactorily than one 
after the claim has accrued. Third, it is an 
unfortunate fact that some in authority con- 
sider railroad property as not at all sacred, 
and not even analogous to private property 
in its rights, but simply a public crib to be 
plundered by any who can safely do so under 
the form of law; and that in controversies a 
corporation, and especially a railroad cor- 
poration, wages an unequal warfare, having 
to contend with strong opposing prejudices. 





This is especially true of patent litigation 
against railroad companies. 

The railroad companies have suffered 
severely on account of these general and 
special prejudices which always work 
against them, and even now, with the most 
efficient means possible for examining thes: 
claims, are forced to give the claimants the 
benefit of every possible doubt, and to pay 
thousands and thousands annually to escape 
the grasp of the law. 

It is a matter of congratulation both to 
patentees and to railroads, that in five years 
when an improvement has been by this 
association recommended to be used upon 
settlement under this, that, or the other 
patent or patents, so far as the writer can 
learn the recommendation has, with one 
single exception, been acted upon in every 
instance, and in no single instance has a 
claim been subsequently presented for such 
use. Only four new subject matters have 
been in those years put into litigation, and 
the cause of action in them arose prior to 
the reorganization of the association. 

When a claim for past infringement is 
referred by a member, it is thoroughly ex- 
amined, its weak points ascertained and if 
without foundation settlement is refused; 
and in every instance save one (in which 
prudential reasons prevented) the main 
reasons for the refusal have been given 
frankly to the claimant. These reasons 
have been so conclusive that out of the 
hundreds of claims that have been so re- 
fused, not one claimant has yet found any 
one to commence suit under his claim. 
When the claim is a doubtful one or clear, 
compromises or settlements are effected 
accordingly. The writer hereof paid for 
one such claim about forty-five thousand 
dollars. 

Lack of space excludes further details. 
In concluding this part of our paper we 
appeal with the greatest confidence to each 
and every practitioner before our association 
(excepting only the representatives of the 
‘Tanner Brake patent) to sustain fully the 
assertion of one of our Federal judges to 
the effect that the association is of as great 
benefit to the owners of valid patents as to 
the railroad companies. 

Concerning the specific provisions of 
the bill, which will probably be enacted 
by the present Congress, the most thor- 
ough examination by every one competent 
therefor is earnestly desired. A review of 
them in this connection must be but cur- 


sory. 
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I. A large number of suits were com- 
menced in 1876, the cause of action in 
which accrued about 1855. A reasonable 
statute of limitations is desired. 

II. A decree has been entered against 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company for the infringement of a patent 
(the principle of which is alleged to have 
been infringed by the use of another subse- 
quently patented device upon which a roy- 
alty had already been paid), which decree 
fixes, if fully sustained, the liability of that 
company therefor at about twelve hundred 
thousand dollars. ‘The rule of recovery in 
equity patent litigation as now understood is 
confessedly absurd and unjust. The rule 
substituted is that the commercial value of 
the invention is to be determined by a rea- 
sonable number of applicable business trans- 
actions under the patent, plenary damages 
and expenses of suit to be added at the 
discretion of the Court. 

III. The provisions of the law allowing 
re-issues of patents on account of accidents 
or mistakes in the original issue are much 
broadened and a reasonable limitation of 
time within which such re-issue may be 
had is added, in order partially to prevent 
re-issuing patents, so as to cover subse- 
quent inventions; and the retroactive 
character, in two respects, of re-issues is 
taken away. 

IV. A provision for taking testimony ix 
perpetuam, most carefully guarded, is intro- 
duced. ‘Ihe provisions of the general Jaw 
in this regard are not applicable in patent 
cases. 

V. Proceedings to annul invalid patents 
are provided for. 

VI. A very large proportion of the pat- 
ents now alive are useless as practical de- 
vices, and are useful only as the basis of 
infringement suits. Two fees, one at the end 
of four years of $50, and the other at the 
end of nine years of $100, are provided for, 
non-payment working a forfeiture in order 
to get rid of the many patents whose lives 
are not worth these amounts. 

VII. The writer paid over $40,000 for 
patent licenses destroyed in the Chicago 
fire, the existence of which was admitted 
but the contents of which could not be 
proved, because the law, although allowing 
all other patent grants to be recorded in the 
Patent Office, did not admit licenses. The 
bill corrects this. 

Many of the provisions of the bill are 
purely in the interest of additional facilities 
to the inventor, and all the provisions not 





enumerated above are unquestionably as 
much in the interest of patent owners as of 
infringers. It is a significant fact that while 
each one of the twenty-five sections of the 
bill was bitterly opposed when first sug- 
gested (they have since been modified and 
improved in form), the able representatives 
of a pool of patent owners, organized for 
the purpose of opposing this bill, have since 
acceded to the justice and propriety of 
each of these provisions, with some verbal 
alterations agreed upon since the bill was 
reported. 

Space remains briefly to notice but two 
of the general matters in the article so often 
herein referred to. In discussing the right 
of property in the intellectual production 
of the inventor, our author says: “ ‘The 
inventor's monopoly infringes no man’s 
rights; it diminishes in no wise the world’s 
store of common possessions ; it simply rec- 
ognizes the patentee’s exclusive right to con- 
trol something which he has discovered or 
created—something which the world had 
not before him, and might never have had, 
except for him.” This has a shadow of 
truth in it, and for one out of say twenty 
thousand patents, is literally true. Yet, as 
applied to the generality of inventions, 
these statements are almost unmixed errors. 
The host of minor improvements would be 
made if the inventor did not receive the 
arbitrary protection of the constitution and 
the law, and would be common possessions. 
The fallacy of all such statements is appar- 
ent in the fact that in every line of invention 
the important, as well as the unimportant 
improvements are very frequently made by 
different separated persons at about the same 
time. The art demands the improvement 
and the supply is simply a question of the 
ingenuity of the artisans. It is only so far 
as the patent law fosters and develops the 
natural ingenuity of the people to supply 
the wants of our growing civilization, that 
it has any foundation in right, reason or 
public policy; and the patent law is not 
based upon any natural or ethical right on 
the part of the citizen to the selfish exclu- 
sive enjoyment of the products of his brain. 

A patent does create rights which the 
inventor otherwise would not have. It is 
prima facie evidence that its owner has an 
exclusive property right to all that*is claimed 
therein, and it shifts on to the public a heavy 
burden of proof to destroy beyond a reason- 
able doubt the claim upon which the govern- 
ment has put its broad seal. 

It is a matter of difficulty to treat with 
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the respect which their source demands the 
strictures of Mr. Richardson upon large 
uses of patented appliances, as, for example, 
farmers, manufacturers, and railroad com- 
panies. His ignorance of the facts should 
be the excuse for his intemperate language. 
Given the facts that you cannot lift up your 
foot and put it down again, or buy the 
simplest tools the market affords for tilling 
an acre of ground, or for making the simplest 
articles of consumption, or drive a nail into 
a railroad car, without coming against 
patents and patents; that at least eighty 
per cent. of all the patents issued are of 
value to the patentee only as they are used 
by others;.and that more than ninety per- 
centum of the infringements of patents for 
which claims have been made have been 
innocent by reason of ignorance on the 
part of the infringer:—yet you find that 





when, after such ignorant use the claim is 
made, if the alleged infringer has the ability 
and the disposition to investigate the claim, 
and under advice of counsel refuses to enter- 
tain it, he is classed as a “ chicken thief” or 
a “ pickpocket.” 

The writer gives this public and authorita- 
tive statement that the facts in the above 
case are mild in comparison to those which 
have characterized each and every one of 
the claims which have been refused by the 
members of the Western Railroad Associa- 
tion. It is deeply to be regretted that the 
people at large, by reason of the great vari- 
ety in avocations and trades, are not enabled 
by associations and otherwise to give these 
claims a just investigation, but are obliged 
so frequently to be subjected to the black- 
mailing of “ patent sharks,” who present 
frivolous and invalid claims. 
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Religion in These Days. 


MAN’s place in nature has never been so sharply 
and profoundly questioned as it has been during the 
past ten years. The answer which science pre- 
sumes to give, when it presumes to give any, is 
not one which pleases or in any way satisfies itself. 
“Dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou return.” 
Matter and force have manifested themselves in 
man, in form and phenomena and the matter and 
force which have made man shall at last all be re- 
funded into the common stock, to be used over and 
over and over again, in other forms and phenom- 
ena. There is a body, but there is no such thing 
as mind, independent of body. The dualism of 
constitution in which we have believed, and which 
lies at the basis of all our religion and philosophy, 
is adelusion. Out of all the enormous expenditure 
of ingenuity, or of what appears to be, or seems 
like, ingenuity, nothing is saved. The great field 
of star-mist out of which our solar system was 
made has been hardened into planets, set in motion 
and filled with life, to go on for untold ages, and 
then to come to an end—possibly to become a field 
of star-mist again; and nothing is to be saved out 
of the common fund of matter and force that can 
go on in an independent, immortal life. Man is 
simply a higher form of animal. God as a person- 
ality does not exist. Immortality is a dream, and 
the Christian religion, of course, is a delusion. 

These conclusions seem to be the best that science 
can give us. Science believes nothing that it can- 
not prove. There may be a personal God, who 
takes cognizance of the personal affairs of men, but 
science cannot prove it; therefore a belief in a 
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personal God is “unscientific.” There may be 
such a thing as the human soul—a spirit that has 
a life, or the possibilities of a life, independent of 
the body; but it cannot be proved. Indeed, it 
seems to be proved that all the phenomena of what 
we call mind are attributable to changes that take 
place among the molecules of the brain. Therefore, 
a belief in the human soul is unscientific. Of course, 
if there is no human soul, there is nothing to save, 
and if there be nothing to save, Christ was, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, an impostor; and the 
hopes and expectations of all Christendom are vain. 
And this is the highest conclusion to which science 
seems to be able to lead us. Can anything be imag- 
ined to be more lame and impotent? We should 
think that every laboratory and every scientific 
school, and every library and study of a man of 
science, would seem like a tomb! 

That this attitude of prominent men of science 
toward the great questions that relate to God, im- 
mortality, the nature of the human soul and the 
Christian religion, has sadly shaken the faith of a 
great multitude, there isnodoubt. Society is honey- 
combed with infidelity. Men stagger in their pul- 
pits with their burden of difficulties and doubts. 
The theological seminaries have become shaky 
places, and faith has taken its flight from an un- 
courted number of souls, leaving them in a darkness 
and sadness that no words can describe. All this 
is true. It is so true that tears may well mingle 
in one’s ink as he writes it; but, after all. we have 
everything left that we have ever possessed. Noth- 
ing is proved against our faith. Science has never 
proved that there is no personal God, no soul, no 
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immortality, no Christ, and these are matters that 
we have always taken on faith. Not only this, but 
they are matters which science is utterly incompe- 
tent to handle. They are outside of the domain of 
science. Science can no more touch them than it 
can touch anything that it confesses to be “un- 
knowable.” 

Now, there are several important things that 
are to be got out of the way before thoughtful 
Christendom can be induced to give upits faith in a 
personal God. First, there is the moral nature of 
man which infallibly recognizes a personal God. 
A sensitive moral nature and a quickened con- 
science, whose outcome is a sense of moral respon- 
sibility, would be lost in the marvel of their own 
existence without the certainty of the personal God 
to whom they owe allegiance. They would have 
no meaning, no authority, no object, without this 
certainty. There is also the religious nature of 
man. Reverence for God, love to God, devotion to 
God,—all these, actually or potentially, existin man’s 
nature. They underlie character. They are potent 
among motives; and if there be no personal God 
who exists as their legitimate object, what, in the 
economy of nature, do they mean? There is a 
question for science to answer that is quite worth 
its while. Why! a man cannot admit the evidence 
of design in creation without admitting the exist- 
ence of a personal God, and when men get so far 
bankrupt in common sense as to deny the existence 
of design, are they worth minding? 

When we admit the existence of a personal God, 
the rest all comes. This doctrine lies at the basis 
of all faith. If there is a great, conscious, spiritual 
personality in existence, there are likely to be 
smaller spiritual personalities. If there is a per- 
sonal God who has begotten a family of children 
capable of recognizing and loving him, is it proba- 
ble that he has destined them to annihilation? Is 
he to get nothing out of this great experiment—to 
carry nothing over into a higher life? What are the 
probabilities? And why has he planted this desire 
for immortality in all nations and races of men—not 
only the desire but the expectation? ‘The truth is 
that every unsophisticated man, looking into himself, 
knows, with the highest degree of moral certainty, 
that he is a living soul, and that the mind acts upon 
the brain as often and as powerfully as the brain 
upon the mind. How often has the brain been 
paralyzed and the body been killed by a purely 
mental impression! Common sense that recognizes 
all the facts of being and consciousness is a great 
deal better than science that only recognizes what 
it can prove. 

Admitting the existence of a personal God, and 
the relations of man to him as they are shown in 
his moral and religious nature, a revelation in some 
form becomes probable. Man naturally yearns for 
this recognition and this light, and is supremely 
happy when he believes he possesses it. A great 


number of people, through a great many centuries, 
have believed in this revelation. They have hugged 
it to their hearts through days of toil and sorrow, 
and rested their heads upon it through nights of 





weariness and pain. The revelation of God in 
Christ has done too much for the world to be put 
aside at the behest of science. If science is right, 
then Christianity is a falsehood; but did ever false- 
hood do such work as true Christianity has done ? 
Can a lie transform a base and cruel life into one 
that is pure and brotherly? Can a lie inspire the 
heroisms and the sacrifices of self which have illus- 
trated the path and progress of Christianity from 
the earliest times? Can a lie sweeten sorrow, 
strengthen weakness, make soft the pillow of death, 
and irradiate the spirit shutting its eyes upon this 
world with a joy too great for utterance? This is 
what Christianity has done in millions and millions 
of instances. It is busy in its beneficent work of 
transforming character all over the world to-day. 
Man of science, what have you to put in its place? 
The doctrine of a world without a personal God, 
and a man without a soul! God pity the man of 
science who believes in nothing but what he can 
prove by scientific methods! We cannot imagine 
a sadder or more unfortunate man in the world. 
God pity him, we say, for if ever a human being 
needed divine pity he does. An intelligent man, 
standing in the presence of the Everlasting Father, 
studying and endeavoring to interpret his works, 
and refusing to see him, because he cannot bring 
him into the field of his telescope, or into the range 
of a “scientific method,” is certainly an object to be 
pitied of angels and of men. The marvel is that in 
his darkness and his sadness men turn to him for 
light—turn to a man for light who denies not only 
God, but the existence of the human soul! Alas! 
that there should be fools more eminent in their 
foolishnes§ than he! 


Art as a Steady Dict. 


THE spread of art and art ideas in this country 
has been accepted as a sort of new gospel. A new 
and advanced religion could hardly be welcomed 
more cordially or hopefully. A fresh significance 
has been given to life, and in everything—in archi- 
tecture, in painting, in sculpture, in pottery, in home 
decoration, in embroidery, and in all the multitudi- 
nous ways in which the zsthetic in men and women 
(especially in women) expresses itself—there has 
been a great revival, or an absolutely new birth. 
Partly, this is the result of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, and partly it is the result of a contagion that 
seems to swim in the universal air. The whole world 
is growing artistic. Thenations are stimulating one 
another, and exchanging ideas. Our own country, 
though it has been the last to awaken out of sleep, 
bids fair to run its new enthusiasm into a craze. 

We were about to write that this new enthusiasm 
had spared neither age nor sex. It has spared no 
age among women; but where men have felt the 
new impetus in a considerable degree, women have 
felt it in a supreme degree. Distinct from the great 
mass, there are two classes of women who have 
seized upon the new ideas and new influences to help 
them out of trouble, viz., those who have nothing 
to do because they have no physical wants to provide 
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for, and those who, since the war and the hard times, 
have been obliged in some way to provide for them- 
selves. The multitudes who are now “ decorating ” 
porcelain, learning “the Kensington stitch ” in em- 
broidery, painting on satin, illuminating panels, 
designing and putting together curtains, making lace, 
drawing from the antique, sketching, daubing, etc., 
etc., are surprising. Some will undoubtedly find 
agreeable employment in this, and kill their super- 
fluous time in a graceful way. Some who need it 
will find remunerative employment in it, and all will 
get a kind of culture by it that America has sadly 
needed. In the future, American homes will be 
better individualized than they have been. The 
work of decoration everywhere will be modified. 
We shall have better public and domestic architect- 
ure. ‘The public stock of art ideas will be so greatly 
enlarged that the country will be comparatively safe 
from the outrages upon good taste that confront the 
eye in both city and country. People will at least 
know enough to see their own ignorance, and to be 
careful about expressing it. 

Now, while we rejoice in this development, and 
in all the pleasure and comfort and culture it brings, 
we warn all against expecting too much from it. 
Art is a very thin diet for any human soul. There 
is no new gospel in it. There is no religion in it, 
and there is nothing in it to take the place of relig- 
ion. It has to do with but few of the great verities 
and vitalities that most concern mankind. Form, 
configuration, color, construction, all the dainty 
secrets and devices of presentment, inventions of 
phrase and tint to excite the imagination, organic 
proportion, internal harmony and external beauty,— 
these constitute art, as a vehicle. Art is simply a 
carrier of divine things. It is only the servant of 
supreme values. Art is no leader and no king ; and 
the soul that undertakes to live by being the servant 
of this servant, will certainly win inadequate wages 
and die of starvation. For art, it should be remem- 
bered, adds nothing to morality, nothing to religion, 
nothing to science, nothing to knowledge except a 
knowledge of itself, nothing to social or political wis- 
dom, theoretically or practically. It may have a 
vehicular office with regard to all these; but the 
vital values are in them, and not at all in it. 

It is notat all necessary to go to the old and famil- 
iar fields of Roman and Grecian civilization for il us- 
trations of the puwerlessness of art to conserve and 
to develop a national life. Rome and Athens went 
to sleep with all the marvels of their art around 
them, and the eye of To-day, prepared for vision by 
the survey of other fields than those of art, greets 
those marvels with the first appreciation tney have 
had through long centuries. We have only to turn 
to the living China and Japan to see how little art 
can do toward civilization, and how insignificant an 
element it is in civilization. Japan, in many matters 
of art, can teach the world, and the same may be 
said of China. We will take the familiar matter of 
decorating porcelain. There is no decoration of por- 
celain in Kurope that can compare for a moment with 
the best of that executed in China and Japan. En- 


glish decoration is crude and coarse, and French is 





feeble and conventional, compared with that. Sévres 
porcelain has been shamed into poverty and com- 
monplaceness by the rich and altogether original 
combinations of color that i!lustrate the best Oriental 
art. The Japanese, especially. seem to have learned 
everything there is to be known about color, so far 
as it relates to the familiar varieties of decoration, 
and the English attempts to imitate their work are 
equally sad and laughable. We mean simply to 
assert that, in every department of art to which they 
have specially turned their attention, they have sur- 
passed the civilized world. 

And what does all this prove? What but that art 
may be born of a people very imperfectly civilized ? 
What but that art is a very thin and innutritious diet 
for any person or any people to live upon? China 
and Japan are trying to learn everything else of us. 
They knew little or nothing of science; they had no 
machinery; their literature was childish; they were 
bound up in their own self-conceit and their own 
exclusive policy, and the word progress was an un- 
known wordin both those vast realms, until daylight 
shone in upon them from Europe and America. 
Now they are sending their boys to us to learn what 
they find will be vastly for their advantage to know. 

We trust that our people, in the new interest that 
has been awakened in all matters relating to art, will 
be very moderate in their expectations of results. 
Art is an excellent servant, and a very poor mas- 
ter. When a man is supremely absorbed in it— 
when he has no thought for anything else—he is 
degraded byit. It is simply not the supreme thing, 
and cannot be treated as such without damage. It is 
most likely that, as Chinaand Japan get more knowl- 
edge and a better hold of the practically productive 
arts, and of new social and political ideas, the arts 
that now distinguish them will decay. The new 
interest in art here is all right, and very much to be 
encouraged; only it does not come anywhere near 
being the principal thing, and cannot be treated as 
such, for any length of time, by any man or woman, 
without incurring mental and spiritual poverty. 


Popular Despotism. 


THERE is a popular theory that a despotism 
always consists of the arbitrary and oppressive rule 
of the many by one, or a few; and it seems hard 
for the people to realize that the only despotisms or 
tyrannies that we have in this country are popular. 

We have had recent occasion to observe an in- 
stance of this. A gentleman employed, through the 
head of a Broadway establishment, a paper-hanger, 
for three or four weeks. Now, a paper-hanger does 
not need to be a man of genius. His papers are 
selected for him, and he has simply to put them on 
so that they will remain. There can be, of course, 
such a thing as a poor paper-hanger, but nobody 
would ever dream of placing the calling very high 
in the realm of what is denominated “ skilled labor.” 
When the gentleman was called upon to pay the 
bill, he found that his paper-hanger had been mak- 
ing ten dollars a day. Inquiring into the matter, 
he ascertained that the man was a “ society man.” 
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Protesting against the injustice of paying to a paper- 
hanger three or four times as much per diem as he 
was paying his carpenters and painters, the answer 
was, that it could not be helped, that the men were 
bound together and pledged to each other, and no- 
body could be had to do the work more cheaply. 
The gentleman, of course, submitted to the robbery, 
for such it essentially was. There was not the value 
of ten dollars a day in the work, and every penny 
taken over and above the value was an extortion, 
an abuse of power, an essential outrage and theft. 
Now, if capital were to combine to fix the unjust 
price of a barrel of flour, or, if any one man could 
monopolize a market and arbitrarily raise the price 


of the necessaries of life, and should do this relent- 


lessly, without the slightest reference to intrinsic 
values, our paper-hanger and his brother paper- 
hangers would very readily understand the nature 
of the case. It is precisely like theirown. One 
has labor to sell; the other has flour and sugar, and 
both are guilty of immoral and despotic conduct. 
Practically, however, there are no combinations of 
capital for oppressing consumers. Coal companies 
and railroad corporations, in their competitions with 
each other, make arrangements which they never 
loyally adhere to and are always breaking; and 
speculators, in their struggles with each other, get 
up “corners”? in wheat, and other necessaries of 
life; but they are always short-lived, and all honor- 
able business men denounce them. The principle 
that lies at the basis of all organized attempts to raise 
the price either of labor or merchandise above that 
which, in a perfectly free competition, is fixed by 
the laws of demand and supply, is a principle of 
despotism, and essential robbery and wrong. This 
is a despotism or a tyranny practiced by the many 
upon the few—a popular despotism. 

Of course, all tyrannies are wrong in their nature, 
and all tyrannies, being founded in wrong, must be 
supported by wrong. Tyranny must have its laws 
and regulations. Ifa high price for a certain kind 
of work is to be maintained by a society, then that 
society must keep itself small. The number of ap- 
prentices must be limited. The competition must 
not be free. The wants and interests of the public 
and the rights of the public are never to be con- 
sidered. All that is to be considered is the interest, 
or what seems to be the interest, of the organization. 
The number of workmen must be kept small, so 
that the supply can meet the demand with the 
power to dictate its own arbitrary price. In all this 
action and attitude of the trade-union the public is 
the sufferer, but there comes a time when the society 
becomes despotic upon its own members, and even 
upon those of the same craft who do not choose to 
be society men. We have just passed through, or 


are now passing through, a period of business de- 
pression. There has been no profit in doing business, 
and men have been glad to get work at any price. 
But they have not been permitted to work at any 
price. 


The laws of the society have forbidden them. 





They have been driven from their work, forced into 
strikes that were more foolish and arbitrary and brutal 
than we can describe, and made to contribute for the 
support of men who were quite willing to work and 
earn their living at the market price. Begun in wrong, 
—based in wrong,—what wonder that the end has 
often been riot, and violence, and bloodshed! The 
simple truth is, that it is all wrong from beginning 
to end. No body of men, no guild, no handicraft, 
has the moral or social right to erect itself into a 
despotism, and by a set of rules, shut itself off from 
the operation of those laws which govern all trade 
under the rights of a perfectly free competition. Of 
the effects of that despotism which reduces all excel- 
lence to the level of all ignorance and unskillfulness, 
we do not need to speak. To fix the wages of all men 
within a society at one figure, is to offer a premium 
for imbecility, and to strike a crushing blow upon 
the self-respect and the amour propre of those who 
have thought it worth while to become better work- 
men than their fellows. 

It is a hard word to say, but the trade-union is a 
nursery of that monster whose shadow sometimes 
darkens the earth with menace, and which men call 
“The Commune.’’ Now, nothing so foul, nothing 
so disgusting, nothing so base, nothing so iniqui- 
tous and outrageous, was ever conceived in the womb 
of time—begotten of the devil—as “The Commune.” 
It can never live in this country fora day. It can 
never live in any country that has three million land- 
holders. Its brief reign in France was confined to 
Paris. It made no more progress among its five 
million land-owners than fire would make upon the 
waves of the ocean. Communism in France is dead, 
and all that we mean to say about it in this con- 
nection is, that the trade societies are the natural 
nurseries of the Commune, and, we say this, to 
show the rottenness of their basis. At Pittsburgh, 
the strikers took possession and engaged in the 
destruction of property not their own, and the mate- 
rials of the Commune mingled with them as natu- 
rally as one stream of water mingles with another. 
The whole system that leads to violence like this, is 
necessarily a system of demoralization. This under- 
taking to control the labor of a class against the 
competitions and interests of a whole country, to 
regulate that labor and its prices in all their details, 
to reduce and to raise to one standard of reward all 
the varied degrees of skill and excellence, and to 
order everything for the benefit of the socfety as 
against all other society, even to the exercise of 
hardship upon the members, and violence upon all 
opposing or non-consenting forces, is a most effi- 
cient training for the Commune. It tends toward 
it. It prepares and educates, or sophisticates the 
mind for it; and, if these hard times have in any 
degree—and we believe they have in a great degree, 
—weakened the hold of these societies upon the 
different trades, let us thank God for at least one 
great and good result of their coming, and take 
courage, 
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HOME AND SOCIETY. 


Hints to Young Housekeepers.—Ill. 


SERVANTS. 


I LEARNED much on the subject of servants from 
an English book on domestic duties, published early 
in this century, which I picked up in England nearly 
fifty years ago, and from which I made some memo- 
randa. I trust these suggestions may be as useful 
to my readers as this book was to me. 


THE CHOICE OF SERVANTS. 


You cannot always have as wide a range in the 
choice of servants as you could desire, but you may 
adhere to certain rules. You may at first view sat- 
isfy yourself on looking at one who applies to you 
for employment that she is not the person you 
want, and can reject her without hurting her self-love. 
Unless they have grown old in your service, it is 
better that servants should not be over forty, for 
many reasons. Cooks, housemaids and laundresses 
should be strong and active, wholesome and honest 
looking, with clean hands and no long backs. Look 
for decent and quiet manners, and reject finery or 
untidiness of dress. The better educated are more 
likely to understand their responsibilities and do their 
duty. For a waitress, you want good looks, active 
and neat person, and quick motion; for a nurse, 
something superior to all other positions. All that 
can be done is to know at first sight the kind of 
person you want, and to decide which is most 
likely to fill your requirements. Having decided 
upon these points, take the names of those chosen 
and inquire about them. 


ENGAGEMENT OF SERVANTS. 


TAKE no servant into your house without making 
thorough inquiry as to respectability and former 
service. Never accept a written character from 
an unknown quarter. See the former mistress, 
ask questions, and, in a degree, judge by herself and 
her house what the servant’s habits are. If those 
are untidy, the servants are, probably, untidy too. I 
am sorry to say there is sometimes a want of prin- 
ciple among employers in the recommendation of 
servants, and there is nothing more prejudicial to 
both servants and employers. Servants are care- 
less from the belief that whatever may be their con- 
duct no one would be unkind enough to “ spoil their 
prospects.” It is an absolute duty to give a just 
character, and, were this duty observed, the influ- 
ence would soon be felt in the improvement of the 
employés. After making all inquiries, take the ser- 
vant upon a week’s trial; if not satisfied, extend 
it to a month, unless she is recommended by 
some one upon whose word you can depend. 
When you are called upon for a character, recom- 
mend no servant whom you would not be willing to 
keep in your own service. I need hardly caution you 
against angry feelings toward a servant from whom 
you have parted. She has the same right to choose a 

VoL. XVII.—37. 


| place that you have tochoose a servant. No servant 

has a right, however, to throw a household into 
| disorder by leaving without due notice. Make an 
| agreement with the one you are engaging—in 
writing, if possible—that she must give you due 
notice of her departure, or forfeit a week’s wages. 
Much disorder is prevented by this. She should 
claim the same notice if dismissed unless for abso- 
lute misconduct. After making every inquiry and 
taking every precaution, don’t expect excellence. 

Never send for a servant who is in place, or 
allow any person to apply to you who has not given 
due notice to her former mistress. I have known 
several instances of servants being offered higher 
wages to leave their “present employer.” It is a 
kind of burglary, and should be punished. 


TREATMENT OF SERVANTS. 


TREAT your servants with confidence and con- 
sideration, and do not suspect them of doing wrong. 
They must be trusted more or less by the whole 
household, and trust, in most cases, begets a sense 
of responsibility. Require careful performance of 
their duties, strict obedience to your orders, tidiness 
and cleanliness in their persons, respectful manners 
and willing service, and make them understand how 
much their good conduct adds to the comfort of the 
whole household. They must have time to do their 
washing and keep their clothes in order, or they can- 
not be clean and tidy. Treat them with kindness, 
but never with familiarity. Don’t ask unnecessary 
questions. If they are sad and moody, take no 
further notice of it, than to suggest (if practicable), 
that the usual holiday hours should be taken on 
that day, rather than on the one appropriated to 
them. Without wholesome intervals of amusement, 
uninterrupted work becomes intolerable. If they 
are ill, take the best care of them. Allow them to 
see their friends in the evening, not in the day-time, 
for it interrupts work. If you deny them the privi- 
lege of companionship, you establish an unnatural 
condition, which is a premium for deceit and worse 
than deceit. Servants will have friends, even lov- 
ers. Do not compel them to hide in areas, or to 
make appointments, but let everything be honest 
and aboveboard. There are and must be differ- 
ences in the modes of pleasure and enjoyment, 
and in the gratification of wants and wishes, but 
there is acommon womanhood. Let us remember 
this gratefully and feel how much it is in the power 
of every mistress of a household to elevate those 
she employs. 

The habit of breaking up households ¢very six or 
eight months, when families go to the country, is 
much against the improvement of servants and their 
desire to do their duty. Too many servants is a 
greater evil than too few. They had better be fully 
employed than not have enough to do. 

Let your servants look for your presence as an 
aid and assistance toward seeing their work more 
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clearly. Never lose your temper with a servant. 
If she cannot be reasonably dealt with, dismiss her. 
But, with proper precaution, you are not likely to 
engage such a person. 

Appoint a time for the holiday of each servant, 
and, if possible, do not allow arrangements to inter- 
fere with this appropriated time. If necessary to 
defer it, have no question about it. I have never 
known an instance of unwilling assent. ‘ Good 
mistresses make good servants” is an old adage and 
usually true. Servants are influenced by example. 
If they see that your conduct is governed by prin- 
ciple they will respect you. If they see that your 
temper is well regulated, and that you desire to do 
your duty to them, while you expect a steady per- 
formance of their duty to you, their respect will be 
mingled with affection, and a desire to deserve your 
favor. 

A good and faithful servant may be one of the 
best friends of a family. In sickness, her services 
are sometimes invaluable. I have known, person- 
ally, three instances of devotion in servants rarely 
equaled by friend or relation out of the immediate 
family. 

DUTIES OF A COOK. 

I HAVE written, in “ The Choice of Servants,” that 
a cook should be clean, strong. active and healthy ; 
she must be honest and sober, careful and econom- 
ical. If a cook could be persuaded to wear 
short clothes, short sleeves, strong shoes, a large 
apron and a clean collar, she would add much to 
her comfort and yours. A clean kitchen and a tidy 
cook are pleasant objects when one remembers how 
much the comfort and even the health of the family 
depend upon them. You can aid your cook in her 
economy and honesty by knowing how much is 
required, and how long each thing should last. 
Nothing should be misused, such as knives for 
prying, cleavers for hammering, etc., and nothing 
should be wasted. Sixpence a day is nearly 
twenty-three dollars a year. All so-called “ per- 
quisites” are a great mistake. Give your ser- 
vants such wages as repay them for their work, 
but do not allow anything to be sold by them, 


for their sakes as well as yours; it is a great | 


temptation to peculation. Let your servants have 
as little to do with tradespeople as possible. 
Give to the cook what is necessary for the consump- 
tion of the kitchen. She will soon understand that 
you expect her to do what is right, and will respect 
you the more for it. 

A quarter of a pound of tea is sufficient for each 
person for the week, unless you give coffee, too, 
when, one pound of coffee, and half the quantity of 
tea will be sufficient. A pound of sugar is enough 
for each servant, a candle a week for each servant's 
bedroom, and one for the cook for cellar and 
closets (a small lantern in which the candle can be 
placed is best for this purpose). 

The cook must take charge of meat, bread, butter, 
eggs, and all articles of daily consumption, and it is 
the duty of the mistress to know how much should 
be consumed. If you keep books with trades- 


ople, enter every order in your own handwriting. 
’ y ) g 





It prevents all question. Make it understood by the 
people with whom you deal that you will mark out 
any charge not written by yourself. If the trades- 
man thinks anything has been omitted, let him write 
it on a piece of paper, and send the paper for you to 
enter the omission, 

Weekly accounts are best for all households. This 
enables the mistress to understand at once if she has 
exceeded the limits laid down for herself, and to 
make any comments and question any prices. 

A cook should be up at an early hour; she should 
clean out the range and flues, and lay the fire. 
While it is kindling the tea-kettles can be filled with 
fresh water, and the servants’ breakfast-table be pre- 
pared. The fire should be kept low during the day, 
a little coal being added from time to time, till the 
larger fire is required for dinner. The fire should 
be let down at night at as early an hour as conven- 
ient, to give the range time to cool, or it will soon 
be good for nothing but repairs. The flues under 
and around the ovens should be cleaned out at Jeast 
once a week, and the ovens brushed and wiped out 
daily. 

The order of the cook’s duties depends upon the 
breakfast hour. If you do not breakfast at an early 
hour, the servants’ breakfast can be over, and the 
sweeping of the areas and hall can be done before ; 
but she must prepare and have ready whatever is 
ordered for breakfast. After breakfast, she should 
clean the pantries and stairs, wash and put away 
all utensils and sweep the kitchen early, so as not 
to interfere with other work. Orders for the day 
should be given early, and a little carte written 
and given to the cook for the servants’ dinner, 
the lunch, the dinner, and the next morning’s 
breakfast. No matter how simple your fare, it leaves 
no doubt on the cook’s mind, and gives little trouble 
to you. Go into the store-room, and oblige your 
servants to come and ask for what they want, and 
answer no requests later. If there is anything for 
dinner requiring preparation, like crumbed chops, 
croquettes, veal cutlets, etc., it should be prepared 
in the morning, covered, and put away in a suitable 
place, that there may be no careless haste at dinner- 
time. A cook should have a basin and towel always 


| near for her hands, or she will flavor one dish with 





another. 

If your servants dine in the middle of the day, it 
is the duty of the cook to see that the meal is well 
cooked and well served, at the hour appointed, punct- 
ually, that they may adapt their work to this hour. 

Everything should be ready for dinner at the hour 
appointed. Care, neatness, and attention are neces- 
sary. With these qualities, an intelligent cook may 
rise to excellence. If she is not intelligent, she is 
not fitted to be a cook. 

After dinner comes the washing of dishes and the 
clearing up of the kitchen. Every vessel that has 
been used must be washed, dried, and put away, 
upside down if possible, to keep out the dust. 

The washing of plates and dishes is a rare art. 
There should be two tubs: one of warm water and 
soap (if your service is not gilt, soda is best), and 
one of cold water, in which they should be thoroughly 




















washed, with a clean wash-cloth, in the hot water, 
and rinsed in cold, and then placed in the draining-rack 
todrain. Fine china should not be put into very hot 
water; it cracks the enamel. With a rack no wip- 
ing is requisite, and the contamination of a soiled 
towel is thus avoided. I am told that a rack is unus- 
ual. It is simply four upright bars, bound together 
with cross-bars in front and behind, and at the two 
ends wide enough to allow of smail round bars to be 
put through them. Perhaps I can better describe it 
by saying, Place two short ladders on their sides, the 
rounds very close, and joined at the two ends by two 
bars about ten inches long. Between these rounds 
the dishes and plates are placed vertically to drain. 
There may be two or three tiers, according to the 
number of plates and dishes. 

The grate, hearth and floor should also now be 
swept and made clean, and the kitchen put into per- 
fect order. 

Every part of the kitchen should be cleaned thor- 
oughly once a week. This can easily be done by 
taking one closet on Monday, others on Tuesday, 
the dresser on Wednesday, etc. 

If the cook is required to wash bed-linen, let it 
be done on Saturday, so as not to interfere with the 
laundress. 

A cook should not allow her refuse pail to stand 
for more than a day. When the ash-man takes it, 
let her see that the place where it stood is clean, 
and that the pail is scalded immediately. Careless- 
ness on this point may infect the air of a house. 

If you have servants, let them do their own work, 
for which you employ and pay them. There is no 
reason why a mistress should do anything herself, 
but she must give her directions clearly, and—with 
a cook (if any new dish is to be prepared )—stand 
by to see them executed—the directions being given, 
one by one. Two such lessons will enable any in- 
telligent woman to understand what she is to do. 
Then write the directions clearly (if the woman can 
read, a most desirable accomplishment), and let 
her carry them out herself. Repeat the dish very 
soon, that the details may be impressed upon her 
memory. 

DUTIES OF A HOUSEMAID. 

A HOUSEMAID should be active, clean, and neat 
in her person, and good-tempered, for she will often 
find her work increased by the carelessness of others. 

Her first duty is to open the windows in the par- 
lors, remove the fender and rug, and put a coarse 
cloth over the carpet while she takes away the ashes 
and cinders, cleans the grate and fire-irons, and lays 
the fire. If of steel, they should be rubbed with a 
bit of flannel wet with alcohol and dipped in emery 
powder and polished with a chamois leather ; if of 
iron, with black lead, applied with a bit of cotton or 
flannel, and well polished with a brush. The fire 


should be laid with the wood crosswise, to let the 
draft through; the cinders which have been taken 
from the ashes laid on the wood; then the coal. 
Theashes should be taken away, the hearth washed, 
the fender wiped, the rug (after shaking) replaced, 
scraps removed from the carpet with whisk-broom 
and dust pan, and the room thoroughly dusted, 
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| including window-sashes. The stairs should then 
be swept down and balusters carefully dusted before 
the family leave their rooms. 

As soon as the family are at breakfast, the house- 
maid should go to her bedroom work; open the 
windows, and throw off the bedclothes on chairs at 
the head and foot of the bed, that the bedding may 
be well aired, though it is better for each member of 
the family to do this after dressing, to allow more time 
for airing. The maid should bring her chamber 
bucket, empty the baths and dry the tubs thoroughly, 
and wipe out the bath pails ; then bring a pail of hot 
water to wash out basins, pitchers, etc., and dry 
them with appropriate towels; then rinse out the 
bucket and expose it to the air, and when dry put it 
back into the housemaid’s closet. She should fill 
the pails with fresh water, dry and fold the towels 
on the towel-rack, or change them. The beds can 
now be made. After they are made, she should see 
that the carpet is free from scraps, and dust the room 
thoroughly, and close the windows, according to the 
season. If fires are used in the bedrooms, the grate, 
fire-irons and hearth should be attended to first, and 
the scuttle left full. The servants should strip their 
beds when they rise in the morning, and open the 
windows and shut the doors, that they may be aired 
when the housemaid comes to them. I think it very 
important that servants who are at work down-stairs 
should not be expected to take care of their own 
bedrooms ; for it is important, not only to them as 
a matter of health, but 4% the whole household, that 
their rooms should be kept perfectly clean and well 
aired. If necessary for them to do this themselves, 
on account of the small number of servants, let a 
time in the day be appointed for it. 

The rooms under the housemaid’s care should be 
cleaned once a week, each in turn, on such days as 
may be appointed,—attic on Monday, highest bed- 
room floor on Tuesday, and so on. The furniture 
should be thoroughly dusted and rubbed, and, if pos- 
sible, removed into an adjoining room ; if not, cov- 
ered with one of the large cotton cloths. The window 
curtains should be turned up as high as possible, out 
of the dust, and the carpet should be swept with tea- 
leaves, or, if of very light color, with Indian meal. 
After sweeping, the dust should be removed from 
the tops of the doors, window-frames, surbases and 
doors with a soft, clean cloth duster, and the duster 
frequently shaken out of the window. The frames of 
pictures, looking-glasses, and mirrors should be 
dusted with a painter’s brush, a feather duster, or a 
fox’s-tail. If the wood of the furniture is spotted, 
a tea-spoonful of linseed oil in a little cold water will 
remove the spots. Chimney ornaments, candlesticks, 
etc., should be carefully removed while washing the 
mantel-piece; but no clock should be moved. The 
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window-curtains should be dusted with a feather 
duster, and the windows cleaned with newspaper wet 
and wrung out in cold water, and polished dry with 
clean, soft linen cloths. 

The bedrooms should be treated in the same order, 
and the mattresses whisked with a broom. A small 


and a slightly damped mop should be passed under 
any piece of furniture that cannot be moved, The 
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fires should be laid ready for lighting, the mirrors 
cleaned (with newspaper and cold water), and a can- 
dle, free from sperm, should be left, whether gas is 
used or not. While the family are at dinner the 
housemaid must answer the door-bell, see that the 
fire is kept up in the parlor, drop the curtains, light 
the gas and turn it low. She should then go to the 
bedrooms, turn down the bedclothes, put anything 
in order which has been disturbed in dressing, set 
out the tubs, light the gas and turn it low. A good 
housemaid, as she leaves a room, will look to see 
that nothing has been omitted. 

When there are but three servants kept, the bed- 
room work devolves upon the laundress. I shall 
try in a later paper to suggest the best arrangement 
of work where but two servants are kept, and when 





but one, or none. A time should be appointed for 
each servant’s washing of her own clothes. 


PLACARD FOR THE HOUSEMAID’S CLOSET DOOR. 


Open windows; grates and fire-places. 
Floors; dusting; stairs. 
Bedroom work. 
Cleaning appropriated to each day. 
Arrange your dress. 
Door-bell ; fire, curtains, and gas in drawing-room. 
Attend to the bedroom work. 
Tubs, pails, basins, etc., and gas. 
Help the laundress up with her clothes, while the family are at 
dinner. 

Monday—Clean attic. 

Tuesday—Highest bedroom floor. 
Stc., etc. 


On Tuesday afternoon, while the waitress is doing 
her own washing, the housemaid should answer the 
door-bell. 
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The Second Loan Exhibition. 


THE second Loan Exhibition of works of art, held 
at the Academy of Design, by the Society of Deco- 
rative Art, is open as we write, but will be closed 
before we are read. From the first of October till the 
middle of December, or thereabout, this interesting 
and instructive collection is to be accessible to the 
public. It appears that its pecuniary success is de- 
cided, perhaps as great as that of last winter, though 
the first exhibition had the charm of novelty to rec- 
ommend it. The friends of the Society are not to 


be blamed for thinking that consideration the most | 


important. They are enlisted in the service of what 
is a distinctly artistic enterprise; so that even the 
most unworldly of them—even the most ardent 
lover of art and despiser of money-making—may 
consistently aid in filling ¢4a¢ treasury. 

But what, in this Exhibition, are the short-comings 
which we pardon, in view of the above considera- 
tions? What is there that might be better if more 
money were spent and more time given? There 
will be plenty of loan exhibitions held in the land 


during the next few years, and they may as well be | 


studied out beforehand and carefully prepared. Per- 
haps smaller cities cannot vie with New York in the 
number and variety of objects of art owned by pri- 
vate persons, any more than New York can be com- 
pared in that respect to a great European city; but 
there is one thing in which many towns have the 
advantage over us—the possession of a building that 
can be secured for such a purpose at a moderate 
expense. The heavy weekly rent of the Academy 
galleries hurries everything; no time can be given 
to proper and thorough arrangement, because every 
day so spent depletes the treasury. Glass cases and 
tables have to be procured at the lowest rate, because 
that initial expense of rent is so formidable. And 
then the Exhibition may have to be held—as this 
year—at a very bad season, because at the best time 
of year the galleries cannot be had at all for a six 








weeks’ term. New York is poorly off for large halls 
and suites of rooms, in fitting neighborhoods, and 
in central locations. And then, the Academy is a 
place where people are accustomed to go, and you 
cannot count upon all the town hearing of the Exhibi- 
tion in Gotham, as you might in another place ; it 
is not safe to take a vacant church, or factory, in an 
out-of-the-way street, if you desire a crowd of visit- 
ors and innumerable quarter-dollars. So there are 
ways in which some towns of thirty thousand people 
are better off than the big city. If in mere size the 
loan collection should be inferior, it will be easier to 
house it advantageously and display it properly. And 
there is no reason why such collections should not be 
made here to-day and there to-morrow, astonishing 
the neighborhood by the number and variety of inter- 
esting things that will be brought to light, once it is 
made the fashion. The mistake that is too often 
made is in unwillingness to lend for exhibition ob- 
jects considered not first-rate of their kind, or of too 
simple a kind. One might not readily imagine it, 
but actually that uneasy modesty interferes more 
with success in these undertakings than even the 
opposite error of ranking one’s treasures unduly 
high. The owner of a brass /ustre may be quite 
sure that it has been in his family for 150 years, and 
that it is of the time of Louis XIV., while the con- 
noisseur who is arranging the cases may be perfectly 
aware that it is of the time of the First Empire, and 
never saw any century other than the nineteenth; 
still, the piece is exhibited, and even if catalogue 
and label are complaisant, and defer to the owner’s 
preconceptions, yet the gossip of the visitors spreads 
the unbelief of the few better informed among those 
who are interested in such inquiries. This sort of 
error does little harm. After all, the great thing 
which the public needs is familiarity with the sight 
of artistic design freely applied to objects of utility ; 
that is what is lacking, not accuracy of chronological 
criticism. It is the other error, the undue contempt 
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bred by familiarity, that is the mischief. The 
owner fails to realize how much interest will be 
excited by his worn old blue Nanking plates, once 
they are put alongside of other such for the compar- 
ison of pattern and color; by his three or four tea- 
cups and saucers, which were his grandmother's, 
and were supposed to be English, though he is now 
in doubt whether to call them Lowestoft or India; 
by the Rouen dish he was charmed with and bought 
in Paris, in 1850, for ten francs (worth about ten 
times the money now, if he but knew it); by his 
curious little silver é¢uz, with scissors and bodkins, 
complete, which once belonged to a family in his 
neighborhood, who “sold out ” and “ went West.” 
None of these things are very precious, separately 
and severally. The owner is right in not wishing 
to make a fuss about them, or to thrust them prom- 
inently forward. He does right in not insisting that 
they be all kept together, and one case allotted ex- 
clusively to his “ collection.”” But perhaps he is not 
aware how admirably they mingle with other peo- 
ple’s possessions, in cases each of which is devoted to 
one especial kind of thing. The old watches and snuff- 
boxes and vinaigrettes together, all dating from atime 
when such things were made showy and handsome, 


if not in the purest taste, with enamel and repoussé 


work and chasing, with some seals and mourning 
rings, and a wrought gold bouquet-holder said to 
have belonged to Madame de Pompadour, and a 
large, old-fashioned brooch or two, each with a por- 
trait in it, like Miss Ledbrook’s at Miss Petowker’s 
wedding. If that were all, the case would draw a 
crowd around it hard to penetrate and full of appre- 
ciative enjoyment, partly of the old-time associations, 
partly of the supposed value of the things as works 
of ornamental art. This is only in part imaginary. 
In the Exhibition we are considering is a case full 
of peasant jewelry from the Mediterranean,—thin 
silver-gilt Damascus jewelry with Turkish faras 
for pendants, silver brooches and buckles and out- 
landish ear-drops of great size, Roman coins mounted 
and set for wearing, and the like. No part of the ex- 
hibition is more popular. Indeed, if the object is to 
draw as many people as possible, it must not be for- 
gotten that historical or poetical association interests 
many more persons in our community than purely 
artistic excellence, or than even the modern taste for 
collecting and collections. Pure love of beauty is 
about the rarest of the sentiments. Desire to know 
about China,or about Japanese legendary art, or about 
Buhl and Chippendale may come next, and is certainly 
morecommon. But most universal ofall, as Barnum 
knows, is the love of visible and tangible associations 
with so much of the historic and traditionary past as 
has become popular and familiar. The key of the Bas- 
tile, which used to hang in the hall at Mount Vernon,— 
if that could be procured for a loan exhibition here- 
about, and if it were properly announced and alluded 
to in the papers, and described, with squabbles as to 
its coming to this country, and as to what door of the 
Bastile it helped open and shut,—would simply make 
the fortune of the enterprising society which might 
secure it; and that is a perfect type of the most 
profitable sort of acquisition for any such purpose. 





But we must take a somewhat higher view of the 
matter; and we were speaking just now of the new 
value given to objects by being brought together 
and put side by side, so as to allow of comparison. 
One of the most interesting cases at the Academy is 
filled with majolica of the inferior sort, pieces which 
have little money value, plates and medicine-jars 
and pitchers such as became common in Italy a few 
years ago, after the suppression of the convents. 
Twenty such pieces together are fascinating. [If it 
had been thought of in time, and if a hundred such 
pieces had been put in a group, labeled and de- 
scribed and made easy to see, it would have been a 
sight worth seeing. For, observe, it is very nearly 
as interesting and instructive to examine into the 
secrets of the decoration of coarse, cheap peasant- 
wares, as into those of Sévres gilding or Dieppe 
ivory-carving. One cheap earthern jar decorated in 
an off-hand, simple, unconscious style, will not and 
perhaps ought not, to excite as much curiosity as a 
Chelsea porcelain vase far inferior in good taste, 
considered as a piece of decoration, and about forty 
times as valuable in money. But a case full of the 
cheap jars would be a delightful collection, while a 
hundred varieties of costly old English vases would 
be no more instructive to the student of pottery, 
and far less so to the student of art. 

The exhibition this year is far superior to that of 
last winter in the matter of classification and arrange- 
ment. It will be observed that what we have said 
about the value and interest of pieces other than the 
rarest and most costly is based upon an assumed 
similar thoroughness of arrangement. If you pro- 
pose to huddle your things together, as was done 
last winter, Crown Derby and Oriental porcelain and 
modern silver all on the same shelf, you must needs 
get the finest things you can, for you abandon the 
appeal to studious curiosity and artistic admiration 
and ask for nothing but wonder at your unwonted 
splendors. No doubt that wonder will pay—for 
once, at least. The crown-jewels of France in the 
Exhibition this year were always surrounded by 
crowds, though a stupider exhibition to a lover of 
fine stones could hardly be imagined. The visitor 
was kept six feet away and could see nothing of 
form, cutting or size of the separate stones, while 
their lying at rest on their velvet couch prevented 
them from showing their true brilliancy; paste 
would have done as well—perhaps they were all 
paste! That is no show of diamonds. The way to 
exhibit stones is to hold up each one in a little 
holder like a forte-crayon, close under the plate- 
glass so that the eye and the lens of the visitor can 
approach it near—as is done in the British Museum, 
and at Tiffany’s sometimes, with a five-thousand 
dollar stone. Shown in that way your gems don’t 
need to be crown-jewels to be delightful. The stu- 
dent soon plunges into self-forgetfulness in consid. 
ering shades of color and varieties of form, natural 
crystals and stones cut in the Indian way for weight 
and in the European patterns for spark, and in won- 
dering whether he can tell blue diamonds from 
sapphires—which he certainly cannot do. 

But all this business of close examination and com- 
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parison and study makes necessary very good glass- 
cases in which to arrange your treasures. And this 
brings us back, after a circuitous journey, to where 


we started ; for the worst defect in these two Exhi- 


bitions of the Decorative Art Society has been the 
very poor show-cases, of which the front only is glass, 
while the top, the sides and each separate shelf throw 
deep shadows on all within. The ideal case is all 
of glass because the ideal arrangement of articles 


for exhibition is that each article shall be seen, top | 
The best cases that we 


and bottom, inside and out. 
have ever seen or heard of were those used at the 
Trocadéro Retrospective Exhibition this past sum- 
mer. 
South Kensington cases. 


plate-glass. Now, these are very expensive, but 
there are two ways of avoiding this difficulty: first, 
common glass will do if each case is not too large, 
as is seen in the instance of the case in the Oriental 
room, where Mr. Hoe’s carved Jades are placed. 
Second, cases can be roughly made of wood and the 


plate-glass bought of an importer with a stipulation | 


for selling it back to him at a moderate discount. 
With such invisible cases as these the whole con- 
troversy about arrangement disappears, for pictur- 
esque grouping becomes obviously undesirable, even 
impracticable, and the one thing left to do is to bring 
the minutest work and the most delicate manipula- 
tion nearest to the eye. It should be remembered 
that one-third of the visitors are more or less near- 
sighted, and that many are so who do not know it 
and who never use glasses. 
membered that the visitors best worth encouraging 
are those who wish to study minutiz of workmanship, 
and see just how the brush or the graver has been 
handled. Anybody who wants general effects is at 


liberty to stand off and get them; but he should not | . 
natural and physical science the advance has been 


deny others the privilege of seeing how the general 
effects are produced ; to some people that is meat and 
drink. Those people ought to have the chance to 
take the admired object in the hand and turn it over 
and over and hold it to all lights ; but as this cannot 
be, the duty of the committee of arrangement is just 
to eliminate the necessary glass and sash-bars as 
far as possible, at least in feeling, and not remind 
the student of them sooner than needs must be. 
The matter of description is the next in impor- 
tance, and it is in this that our New York Exhibi- 
tions fall short of excellence nearly as far as in the 
matter of cases. It is a troublesome business. 
The organizers and managers of such a show are 
hardly to be blamed if they let it go by default. To 
fill the cases with labels is in part to hide the objects 
and to disfigure the collection extremely. To make 
a good catalogue is a long task. The custom at 
the Academy and at most American art exhibitions 
has been to sell a pamphlet for twenty-five cents, 
containing a mere unclassified list of the objects ; 
and more than that can hardly be attempted. We 
are inclined to advise that no more than this be 
attempted ; that all the time and strength there is 
to spare be devoted to making the titles or descrip- 
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They seem to us far better than the famous 
The frame was iron (or | 
steel), of the slightest and lightest upright corner- | 
bars and sash-bars, and top, sides and shelves were | 


Then it should be re- | 








tions of the pieces rather full, and to giving occa- 
sional brief descriptive essays, or else references to 
books. The custom is to fill up and attach to 
each object a card containing the number and de- 
scription and the owner’s name ; these are gathered 
up, arranged numerically and the catalogue is printed 
directly from them. Now what can be simpler than 
to make the description full and detailed? There 
is, indeed, great difficulty in finding somebody to do 
it. That will continue for some time to be the case; 
the few competent persons are unable to give away 
their time and knowledge to such an extent, and it 


| is not the fashion with us, as yet, to pay for pro- 


fessional or skilled services where it can possibly be 
avoided. 

It may be a comfort to all would-be getters up of 
such exhibitions to be told, what is true, that the 
picture-gallery is still always the most crowded. 
Pictures require no cases, little care, a simple cata- 
logue ; any carpenter can hang them, and any five 
ladies can direct a tolerably good arrangement of 
them, provided a gallery with top light is to be had. 
For a long time to come oil-paintings will remain 
the one kind of art which is known as art to the 
average citizen. Let no exhibition with a financial 
object be without the largest practicable collection 
of oil-paintings. 


Mayer's “‘ Sound.’’* 


Tus second volume of Appleton’s Experimental 
Science Series quite sustains the character estab- 
lished by the first. As a practical guide in the 
study of the simpler phenomena of sound, it is 
singularly full, clear, and accurate. Though some 
reasonable doubt may be entertained in regard to 
the vaunted improvements in the educational sys- 
tems of to-day, as compared with those of a century 
ago, there is no question that in the departments of 


wonderful. Compare the dull, cold chemistry lesson 
of twenty years ago with its dry enumeration of 


| equivalents, specific gravities, physical properties, 


etc., etc., with the clear, practical explanations to 
be found in our class-rooms of to-day, the simple 
and beautiful experiments, and theillumination which 
they throw upon the mysteries lying all around us. 
Again, compare the mere dry classification, which 
composed almost the whole of botany, with the 
marvelous revelations of our modern physiological 
botanists unfolded in hundreds of class-rooms the 
country over. The purely theoretical method of 
teaching the elements of these branches, which 
made them so inexpressibly dreary to the children 
of that day has been gradually yielding to the ex- 
perimental method. A new life has crept into the 
wearisome classifications and dogmatic assertions 
of the past, and behold! even these dry bones live 
and are clothed upon with beauty. 





* Experimental Science. Series for Beginners. 11. Sound: 
A Series of Simple, Entertaining, and Inexpensive Experiments 
in the Phenomena of Sound, for the use of Students of every 
Age. By Alfred Marshall Mayer, Professor of Physics in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, etc. etc. ew York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 
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Hand-books of experimental science are spring- 
ing up in each department, manuals which contain 
simple, clear, and accurate explanations of the truths 
of theoretical science, to which are added explicit 
and full directions how these truths may be verified 
and these principles illustrated. The work of pop- 
ularization and instruction is no longer left to char- 
latans and tyros: now, in our more favored days, 
it is the master minds, the independent thinkers, 
the experimental investigators who have assumed 
this work as one of the highest dignity and impor- 
tance. And this is done in many cases by men who 
have supplemented the experience won in the 
laboratory by the no less important experience 
gained in the class-room. 

Professor Mayer, in this Experimental Science 
Series, is doing for physical science what Foster and 
Balfour, Huxley and Martin have done for natural 
science. A more valuable contribution to this class 
of scientific literature could scarcely have been 
made than is done in this little volume upon sound. 
The more abstruse portions of the subject are han- 
dled so simply that one feels inclined to doubt 
whether there ever was any difficulty to be mas- 
tered. The nature of sonorous vibrations is very 
happily illustrated by a consideration of larger un- 
dulations, visible to the unaided eye; and from 
these a gradual ascent is made to those delicate 
pulsations of melody which go beating through the 
air, to be translated by the brain into music. 

The apparatus by which each theoretical point is 
to be verified is of the simplest kind, and its whole 
structure is so clearly explained that an intelligent 
boy of fifteen, with some mechanical skill and a 
small sum of money could construct almost every 
necessary instrument. The whole apparatus, made 
by an instrument maker, can be purchased for 
$27.50, if the student does not wish to construct it. 

The simplicity and ingenuity of some of the ex- 
periments and apparatus, especially that by which 
the number of vibrations corresponding to a given 
pitch may be determined, are really quite delightful. 
The real freshness and beauty and simplicity of the 
whole exposition can be appreciated only by those 
who have reached the same end by the usual labori- 
ous means. 

We know of no other book which will at all meet 
the same want that is so fully met by this little 
volume. By its aid any person of intelligence may 
master the fundamental truths of sound, prove its 
facts and verify its theories. It forms one of those 
efficient aids to self culture which is of infinitely more 
service than many teachers, because it not only im- 
parts knowledge but it at the same time helps on 
that far nobler end of education,—it teaches how to 
think, and aids in building up the thew and sinew of 
the mind. 

James's “‘ The Europeans.” * 


’ 


AFTER “The American,’ Mr. James gives us 
“The Europeans,” a story that was received with 
marked favor when the first chapters made their 


* The Europeans. A Sketch. By Henry James, Jr. 
Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 





appearance in “The Atlantic.” The situation was 
well calculated to show the best powers of a writer 
who is noted for the neatness and finish of his 
work, for the delicateness of his satire and the care 
with which he studies his characters. Eugenia, a 
woman half American by descent, and morganatically 
the wife of a German princeling, finds herself on a 
gloomy day in a Boston hotel, accompanied only by 
her brother, a joyous and talented youth. Both are 
still in doubt as to their reception by relatives named 
Wentworth. They have never seen them. The view 
of a church-yard from their window puts Eugenia 
into a despondent frame of mind,—Felix, however, 
is a very Mark Tapley of a youth; gloom and slush 
only make him more sure that the Wentworths are 
charming, and that the venture to America will be a 
success. And in the end it is a success for him; 
but the result, so far as Eugenia is concerned, tallies 
with her own presentiments. It all comes to noth- 
ing in her case, although she is the main character, 
the only heroine in a story without heroes. Mr. 
James seems to have aimed at consistency in finishing 
the story after such a method, just as the musician 
closes his piece by striking once more the note with 
which he began. 

As the Wentworth family are slowly revealed in 
all the modern dilution of the ancient Puritan con- 
scientiousness, the contrasts between the lively Bo- 
hemianism of the Europeans, and the solemn self- 
doubt of the New Englanders become still more piqu- 
ant. We feel that hereare the elements for something 
worth reading without intermission to the end. 
The unfolding is slow, but irritation at the slowness 
is rather pleasant than otherwise. Yet, after all is 
over, we become aware that something more was 
expected than the tame return to Europe of Euge- 
nia, and the equally tame marriage of Felix with 
Gertrude Wentworth. It may be urged that Mr. 
James is highly consistent. The Baroness really 
could not be expected to stand the dullness of life 
in the suburbs of Boston. Robert Acton, whom 
she attracts, could not be expected to love her 
enough to keep her away from the fascinations of 
Europe, nor to excuse sufficiently the numerous 
small untruths of which, first and last, she is guilty. 
Nevertheless, the story lacks a strong satisfactory 
close. It has weakness at the end, as so many of 
this charming writer’s stories have. It will neither 
please the main bulk of novel-readers, nor the 
fastidious few who demand to be stirred by an 
author. But its audience will be found in a highly 
respectable and well-read class, which may be 
termed the “upper middle cultured ;” for they will 
be delighted throughout with its air of gentleman- 
liness, excellent diction, and fastidious turns of 
thought, while they will not miss the want of life 
and incident. On every page there is something to 
show how earnest and observant a literary artist Mr. 
James is. It is not his fault, if he does not strike 
a ringing note. Meanwhile, it is saying a great deal 
that he steadily improves in his style and methods. 
In certain points, he takes the lead among American 
writers; with such a foundation, there is no reason 
why he should not achieve far higher laurels. 
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Poems of Matthew Arnold.* 


MATTHEW ARNOLD has the priceless gift of 
pleasing. His smallest work in verse or prose tes- 
tifies to a charming character, a sweet disposition, a 
profound culture. It matters little that his poems 
have a distinctively amateur flavor, and may be said 
to be, in most cases, too gentlemanly to be great. 
However much he himself may regret the power to 
startle and thrill his readers, the latter will not miss 
it. For Matthew Arnold has a quality more univer- 
sally liked and for which people are oftener grateful 
—that of being winning. The complete cdition of 
his poems, which Macmillan & Co. have issued, har- 
monizes better with the spirit of the writer than the 
cheap reprints offered in the United States. Paper 
and type, binding and printing, are handsome with- 
out being dainty, just as the poems themselves, 
lumped together, may be called fine, but not fin- 
nikin. His verses are remarkably homogeneous. 
There are degrees among them,—wide degrees ; 
“Sohrab and Rustum” is far superior to “The 
New Sirens’; nevertheless, each and all preserve 
the same individual stamp, the same elevation of 
tone, the same failure to strike the highest notes. 
He has great variety in his meters, and yet to metri- 
cal harmonies his ear is not always in tune. Even 
in “Sohrab and Rustum,’’ that poem, beautiful 
enough to give him fame on its own merits alone, 
we see lines which cannot be distinguished from 
prose: 


“ But Sohrab came to the bedside, and said:—” 
* 7 7 * = * 7 


“One stroke; but again Sohrab sprang aside.” 
” . - * 7 * 
“So thou mightest live too, my son, my son.” 


Or again, in “ Empedocles on Etna,” a poem of 
lofty thought and beautifully handled, possibly sec- 
ond only to the last mentioned : 


“Thou wilt earn my thanks sure, and perhaps his.” 


Hardly one reader in ten thousand will notice little 
blemishes like these, unless attention is called to 
them ; but their presence indicates a lack of delicacy 
in the poet’s ear. No English poet, however, has 
had better advantages than Matthew Arnold, and 
few have put them to better uses. Theactual flavor 
of Greek poetry meets one at every turn. That is 
to be expected in a University man, and particularly 
in one so wedded to the University as he. But other 
influences less usualare present. There is the touch 
of Norse mythology, and the powerful impress of 
Goethe’s hand. America is there, too, for Emerson 
has not failed to put some mark upon him. But none 
of these, unless we except Homer, becomes more than 
an influence,—we may say a healthy influence. Mr. 
Arnold has a healthy mind, and takes to healthy lit- 
erary food by instinct. In sweetness and cleanli- 
ness he resembles the best writers of the more purely 
Germanic nations, the Swedes and Norwegians. 
But, like them, he lacks dramatic fire—the ability 





* Poems of Matthew Arnold. New and Complete Edition. 
In one volume. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1878. 





to throw his own self aside and merge himself in 
his characters ; and, while this trait never becomes 
self-consciousness or in any way disagreeable, it 
effectually estops his progress to the highest peaks 
of Olympus. 

“Sohrab and Rustum,”’ without doubt, marked 
the highest tide of Mr. Arnold’s poetical ventures, 
notwithstanding the great beauties, both in thought 
and rhythm, of that Shelley-like ode to the nightin- 
gale, “ Philomela.’’ The former must have been writ- 
ten under the spell of the “ Iliad,” not merely because 
many similes and turns of phrase recall that poem, 
but on account of its sustained beauty and magnifi- 
cence of thought. So the passage where the Greeks 
pour forth from the camp upon the Scamandrian 
plain: “ And as the many nations of winged birds— 
geese, cranes, and slim-necked swans—fly here and 
there about the streams of the Kayster, in the plains 
of Asia, exulting in their wings,” etc., etc.,—this pas- 
sage re-appears, not in plagiarized form, but legiti- 
mately taken and reconstructed, in the following 
lines of “ Sohrab and Rustum ”’: 


’ 


“From their black tents, long files of horse, they stream’d; 
As when some gray November morn the files, 

In marching order spread, of long-neck’d cranes, 

Stream over Casbin and the southern slopes 

Of Elburz, from the Asian estuaries, 

Or some from Caspian reed-bed, southward bound, 

For the warm Persian sea-board.” 


Peran-Wisa, with his “ruler’s staff,” is intensely 
Homeric, and Rustum, brooding apart in his tent, is 
a fine medizval Achilles, whose friends spur him on 
by taunts to undertake the salvation of the Persian 
host. 

All things considered, it may be doubted whether 
any of Tennyson’s idyls will stand the wear and 
tear of coming criticism so well as “Sohrab and 
Rustum.” Although an Oriental story, yet it is 
Germanic too, as those will recollect who have heard 
of the fragment of an epic preserved by Grimm, 
where Hildebrand and Hadubrand enact the part of 
the Persian heroes. The tale suits well the firm, 
short, nervous English in which Mr. Arnold has 
cast it. It is a tale of battle and a drama made to 
hand, therefore suited exactly to the exhibition of an 
Englishman’s strength. There is quiet grandeur in 
the scene and great pathos in the conclusion of the 
story. In both particulars Mr. Arnold has known 
how to make his talents tell. The closing lines, 
where the Oxus is described floating on toward the 
great inland sea, and at last meeting its waves, 
form a wonderfully happy and refined epilogue. 

To speak at length of “Sohrab and Rustum” 
leaves no space for mention of the other poems of 
Matthew Arnold which deserve high praise. “ Tris- 
tram and Iseult ” contends with Tennyson and Swin- 
burne for the honor of a noble treatment of the old 
Celtic story. Perhaps Arnold surpasses both in real 
refinement. Well might a reader deny the superi- 


ority of all other peems of his to “The Scholar 
Gipsy,”’ placed under the head of elegiac verses. 
To sum him up, Matthew Arnold appears to the 
writer an exquisite and charming poet, who just falls 
short of the title to genius. 
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Trench’s “ Lectures on Medieval Church History.’’* 


ARCHBISHOP TRENCH needs no introduction to 
American readers. His books have long since taken 
their place as necessities in the apparatus of all who 
deserve the name of Bible students. His vigor of 
thought, his accurate scholarship, his extensive learn 
ing, the fresh and suggestive treatment of his sub- 
jects, and his deep, manly religiousness, have made 
him a general favorite among readers of all denom- 
inations of Christians. 

The present volume consists of a course of lect- 
ures originally delivered to a class of girls at 
Queen’s College, London, and given here with some 
enlargement, but without change of their original 
form, © The Archbishop anticipates the obvious criti- 
cism at this point by the remark that, according to 
his experience, “ there is no need to break the bread 
of knowledge smaller for young women than for 
young men.” 

In dealing with a subject so vast as Church History, 
covering so much time and space, and “ having its 
points of contact with so much of deepest interest 
in every other domain of human society,” that writer 
is the real benefactor of his readers, who, in addition 
to his thorough knowledge of facts and principles, 
knows how to make his material manageable ; how to 
strike the real lines of cleavage, and to select the 
right nuclei for grouping facts. To distribute the 
great story of the kingdom of God on earth into 
centuries, telling all which belongs to one century 
before entering upon the events of another, is to 
adopt a “purely arbitrary division,’’ and one “to 
which the great movements of the church often do 
not adapt themselves at all; but, on the contrary, 
altogether traverse and ignore it.”” In the study of 
Church history, as of other history, one wants what the 
author calls “a total impression,” and, consequently, 
points of view for taking in “ those larger aspects of 
the subject which, more or less, determine and dom- 
inate the whole.” 

It is in this felicitous arrangement and grouping 
of material that the prominent mérit of the book 
consists, as well as in the lesson which is thus inci- 
dentally conveyed, as to the true method of studying 
and of writing history. One might derive less clear 
ideas on this point from far more pretentious works 
than from the admirable introductory chapter of this 
unpretending volume. 

A glance at the headings of the chapters shows 
that the topics have been selected no less with a view 
to their relative, than to their absolute, interest. 
Thus we have “The Conversion of Germany” ; 
“Islamism ”’; the attempt to realize the conception 
of a“ Holy Roman Empire,” from which the clash 
of the temporal and spiritual swords goes echoing 
through a large part of the history of the Middle 
Ages; the story of the Iconoclasts, whose frenzy 
was really a late pulsation from the heart of Islam- 
ism, and forms an important chapter in the history 
of Christian art; the Crusades, which kindled the 
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long accumulating, inflammable elements of Latin 
Christendom, and concentrated its enthusiasm, 
brought Western Europe into contact with the richer 
Greek and Saracenic civilizations, set Western lay- 
men at inspecting the policy and motives of the 
Papal court, and gave a blow to the spirit of vener- 
ation and belief which was and is the stronghold of 
the Papacy; the scholastic theology, the inner ex- 
pression of the same adventurous spirit of which the 
Crusades were the outer development; “ The Great 
Councils of the West,” “ Wiclif and the Lollards,” 
“Huss and Bohemia,” “The Mystics,” “The Re- 
vival of Learning,”—these topics represent points 
of historic convergence—crises, which gather up and 
interpret large masses of events. 

The aim of the author is to avoid treating his theme 
exclusively in either its subjective or its objective 
aspect. In the history of the church of God he 
recognizes not only the development of a spiritual 
energy in human hearts, but also its embodiment in 
visible organization ; so that the history is not, on the 
one hand, only the story of frames and feelings and 
inward operations of grace and growths of holy 
character; nor, on the other, only the story of coun- 
cils and popes, and the bringing of kings and tribes 
within the pale of the visible church. Along with 
this goes the recognition of the fact that sacred his- 
tory, while in one sense distinct from profane history, 
has, in another sense, a constant relation to it. The 
stream of sacred story cannot be like the waters 
of Arethusa in the midst of the ocean. As the 
Archbishop pithily puts it: “The church exists for 
the world quite as really as the world exists for the 
church ; and the church’s separation from the world 
is as much for the world’s sake as for the church’s 
own.” 

With its necessarily outlinear character, the book 
avoids in a remarkable degree the fault of meager- 
ness, which is well-nigh inseparable from attempts 
of this nature. The sketches leave no impression 
of superficialness, and the brevity is the brevity of 
skillful condensation, and not of scanty knowledge. 
The chapters are illustrated with touches of graphic 
portraiture, and with forcible statements of the 
essence of great masses of facts. It is a book which 
flatters the ordinary reader into an exhilarating sense 
of his own ability to take broad outlooks and to see 
events in their remote connections, and which, by 
the masterly ease of its handling, will be apt to blind 
him in some degree to the power of the author, in 
putting so much at his command in such a manage- 
able form. 

The Archbishop never has been remarkable for 
elegance of diction, and does not redeem his reputa- 
tion in this volume. In the realm of words he is a 
philologist and a grammarian, rather than a rheto- 
rician. This, however, doesnot prevent the style of 
the book from being eminently nervous and clear. 
The book is thoroughly readable, and will be enjoyed 
by those who have no special interest in Church His- 
tory; while, in younger students especially, it will 
tend to kindle a love for an intensely fascinating 
study, and to introduce them to right methods of 
pursuing it. 
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Stanley in Africa.” 


THE expedition which left Zanzibar, November 
13, 1874, with the intention of piercing the mystery 
and gloom of Central Africa, has yielded rich results 
to geographical science. The perilous journey 
through the dark continent from sea to sea has 
solved the vexed question as to the veritable sources 
of the Nile; it has defined the borders of the great 
inland seas of Africa; it has filled the blank which 
represented on the map Western Equatorial Africa 
with a vast number of rivers and their tributary 
streams, with myriads of mountain peaks, and spurs, 
and ranges, and has dotted it over with multitudes 
of smaller lakes and native settlements. 

Eighteen months before, Livingstone’s last sad 
journey had ended. By the shores of a great lake 
which he had discovered, on the threshold of a 
mighty continent he: had hoped to explore, on his 
knees before the God he had so earnestly served, in 
loneliness, weariness and anguish, the feeble flame of 
the great explorer’s life had flickered and gone out. 
His thirty years of toil, nobly borne, had yielded 
noble fruit; but a wide field for research lay still 
untrodden. Who so fitting a follower as the man 
who had accompanied him through these vast un- 
tamed wilds, who had gone out to seek and find him 
when he was thought to be hopelessly lost ? 

The first word which reached Stanley of the death 
of his great predecessor, sounded as a call in his 
ears to complete the work which his friend had left 
unfinished. And henceforth, every thought, and 
purpose, and energy of his life was bent toward 
that end. 

In the office of the London “ Evening Telegraph,” 
the subject was one day under discussion. Stanley had 
been speaking of the work done, and that which was 
waiting accomplishment. The prompt answer which 
he gave to the question put him: “Do you think 
you can settle all this if we commission you?” 
forms a sufficient commentary upon the fitness of 
the man for the place. “ While I live there will be 
something done; if I survive the time required to 
perform all the work, all will be done.” 

A cable message asking for the co-operation of 
the New York “ Herald,” the laconic reply: “ Yes, 
Bennett,” and the enterprise was organized! By 
this journey of two years and eight months, at a 
cost of one hundred and fourteen lives and of suffer- 
ing unspeakable, of starvation and pestilence, of 
perils by sea and perils by land to the survivors, the 
great terra incognita has been reclaimed from the 
unknown. The vast fresh-water lake in which the 
Nile takes rise, the Victoria Nyanza, as well as Lake 
Tanganika,—the one larger than Lake Ontario, 
and the other than Lake Erie,—have been circum- 
navigated, and the Livingstone or Congo River has 
been explored for fifteen hundred miles. 





* Through the Dark Continent; or, The Sources of the Nile, 
around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and down the 
Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. By Henry M. 
Stanley. With ten maps and one hundred and fifty wood-cuts. 
In two volumes. New York; Harper & Brothers. 1878 
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Not only have the facts gained by the expedition 
added greatly to geographical science, but the pub- 
lished synopsis of the languages, and the descrip- 
tions of the peoples will serve both to simplify and 
to complicate many an ethnological problem. The 
contrast is most striking between certain tall, slen- 
der-limbed, light-colored native tribes, with their 
delicate features, straight noses and thin lips, and, 
perhaps, their nearest neighbors,—heavy, swarthy, 
flat-nosed, thick-lipped Africans of the most repul- 
sive type. These variations, striking as they are, 
seem, however, to be confined to the physical man, 
for mentally and morally, little difference is to be 
observed; and that,—where it does occur,—is quite 
as often in favor of those who show the traditional 
African type, as of the more nobly formed race. 

In spite of the ill usage, the barbarous attacks, 
the treacherous desertions which the expedition suf- 
fered at the hands of both native friend and foe, the 
impression left upon the mind by the record of this 
journey is more favorable than that which prevailed 
previously. The people seem more kindly, more 
intelligent, more teachable, the life is more decent 
and cleanly and thrifty than that which prevails 
among many tribes which we have been used to 
rank above the barbarian of Central Africa. It is 
to be hoped that the new knowledge gained at such 
great cost may further the noble objects of Living- 
stone,—not only the extension of knowledge, but 
the suppression of the slave trade, and the final 
illumination of the people who have sat in great 
darkness, waiting for the light to come! 


Two Volumes of “‘ L’Art." 


Vots. II. and III. of the fourth year of “ L’Art” 
have come to hand from the American agent, 
J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway. Volume II. is par- 
ticularly interesting in its pictures. When you ask 
a young American student just back from Paris 
who are the strong artists left since Millet, Rousseau, 
and the rest of that ilk have departed, he is likely 
to name among a few others, Daumier, the carica- 
turist. In this volume of “L’Art” a paper is 
devoted to Daumier, with a number of reproduc- 
tions of his designs. If these reproductions do not 
fairly cenvey the better qualities of the artist, the 
letter-press does not fail in appreciation and praise. 
Among other illustrations of interest should be men- 
tioned studies by Butin, Moreau and Watteau. But 
perhaps the most valuable features of the volume 
are the studies from Rubens and Constable, and 
full-page etchings after these masters (from Con- 
stable note especially the very effective etching of 
the “Romantic House’”’); though an impressive 
etching after Ribot should not be overlooked. In 
Volume III. there is a good deal of the work of 
contemporaneous painters in connection especially 
with the Salon of 1878, and the Universal Exposi- 
tion, and both volumes devote space to plans, pictures 
and descriptions of the buildings of the Exposition. 
Albert Diirer is the “ old master” of Volume ITI. 
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Machine for Measuring Plane Surfaces. 


AMONG the new appliances shown at the exhibi- 
tion recently given by the Mechanics’ Association 
in Boston, the most striking invention was an 
apparatus for measuring the area of plane surfaces. 
As the machine performs this work automatically, 
instantly and with absolute precision, careful per- 
sonal examination was given to it, and in describing 
so entirely novel an apparatus, care will be taken to 
make its plan of action clear. The apparatus con- 
sists essentially of a wooden table, a weighing device 
resembling a platform scale and a platen or carrier 
supporting a great number of iron pins or bolts. It 
is practically a weighing machine; but with the 
unit of weight representing a unit of superficial 
area. The table is of wood supported on four iron 
legs, of a convenient height, and the entire surface 
of the table is perforated with holes placed at equal 
distances and in parallel lines in two directions. 
Above the table is a platen of the same size and 
supported by a system of compensated levers 
whereby it may be easily raised and lowered a short 
distance. The platen is also perforated with an 
equal number of holes, each one exactly correspond- 
ing with a hole on the table; each of these holes is 
bound with brass; and in each is placed an iron flat- 
headed bolt. The head prevents them from falling 
through, and yet leaves them free to play up and 
down in the hole. Beneath the table is a platform 
scale having a platform equal to the whole size of the 
table. Behind the table is a dial having a hand or 
pointer connected with the weighing apparatus and 
recording the weights placed on the scale; when 
the platen is brought down on the table all the bolts 
pass through the holes in the table and rest on the 
platform of the scales below. Thus the weight of 
all the bolts is supported by the scale, independently 
of the table or the platen. The total weight of the 
bolts is then recorded on the dial and the apparatus 
becomes actually a device for weighing the bolts, 
and, at first sight, this is its only use. It is really 
all the machine can do; but by a most ingenious 
transformation, the measuring of weight is practi- 
cally the measurement of surface. To understand 
this we may suppose the total weight of the bolts 
is twenty kilos, and that the dial records this weight. 


| meters. In this way the weighing of the bolts be- 


| 


comes a device for measuring the superficial area 
of the sheet of paper. In the apparatus inspected, 
the bolts are arranged in close lines so that sixty- 
four bolts cover one square foot of surface. This 
number is selected because it may be divided into 
four groups of sixteen each, or four parts equal to 
one quarter of a square foot. On placing a sheet of 
paper one foot square on the table, and bringing 
down the platen, sixty-four of the bolts are stopped 
by the paper and prevented from reaching the scale, 
and the dial gives the weight of all the bolts less 
sixty-four. This is the actual operation; but the 
hand rests over the mark “one square foot.” Cut 
the square sheet of paper into four equal parts and 
lay them on any part of the table, and on drawing 
down the platen the dial still records one square 
foot.” Cut a hole in the paper or tear it into a dozen 
ragged pieces and scatter the fragments over the 


| table, and the dial will again record one square foot. 





We may then lift the platen and place on the per- | 


forated table a sheet of paper that will cover just 


| 


half of its surface. Draw the platen down upon | 


the table and half of the bolts will strike the sheet 
of paper and be prevented from reaching the scale. 
The weight will then rest half on the table and half 
on the scale, and the hand on the dial will record 
only ten kilos. 

It is now easy to understand that if the dial had 
been marked in meters instead of kilos, and that 
the highest figure had been four meters, the dial 


Each piece supports more or less of the bolts, and 
the sixty-four are still stopped from bearing on the 
scale, the dial reports the weight of all the bolts, 
less sixty-four, or one square foot of surface. 


| Throw a goat-skin, a dress pattern, or any other 


irregular piece of cloth or fabric on the table, and 
the dial will at once record the total area in square 
feet and quarters. There can be no mistake, what- 
ever the shape of the fabric. If there are holes in 
the skin, the area of the holes will be left out and 
the machine will give only the actual surface. Place 
a number of skins on the table and the dial will give 
their combined area. Place all the patterns of a 
dress or cloak on the table and the machine will 
give the exact number of square feet of cloth needed 
to make the garment. 

If it is desired to know the superficial contents of 
a farm, garden, house-lot pr room, place a pattern 
of the farm, lot, etc., drawn-to scale, on the table 
and the dial will give the area of the pattern and a 
little mental arithmetic will give the area of the 
lot or farm, however irregular its shape. Even the 
superficial area of a lake or bay can be given in 
miles, by testing a pattern or plan of the outline of 
the water drawn to scale. So far, the only use made 
of this singular invention has been found in the 
manufacture of shoes and shoe materials. In 
measuring the pattern used in making shoes and in 
measuring skins it has proved of great value,—one 
man assisted by two boys being able to measure 
ten skins a minute. The apparatus will doubtless 
prove of still greater value to the dress-making 
trade in giving the exact number of square inches in 
the patterns of a dress, and thus preventing the 
wasteful guess-work and allowance for mistakes 
now so common in this line of work. It may also 


| prove of value in other arts and trades requiring 


would now record not ten kilos, but two square | 


quick and accurate measurements of superficial 
areas. 
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New Electric Lamp. 


THE interest in the electric light tends steadily to 
increase and several new lamps are soon to be man- 
ufactured upon a commercial scale. One of these 
departs radically from the carbon pencil form of 
lamp and employs a large saucer-shaped mass of 
carbon combined with a very small and slender pen- 
cil. The lamp has a hollow stand supporting a 
bracket on one side and at the end of this bracket is 
suspended, with the rounded side down, the disk of 
carbon. A metal ring is bound round the disk and 
from this the connection with the line is made. In 
the hollow stand is placed a rod of carbon about 
one meter long and three millimeters thick. <A 
spring collar clasps this rod just at the top of the 
stand and serves to raise it till the sharpened point 
just touches the bottom of the disk. Below and in- 
side the stand is a cord running over a pulley and 
attached to a rest or support for the foot of the car- 
bon and having at the other end a weight. This 
tends to keep the rod pressed up against the disk as 
fast as itis burned away. The connection with the 
line is made through the collar that clasps the rod, 
and on sending a current over the line the electricity 
passes over the few centimeters of the rod between 
the collar and disk and bringing this small section 
to a white heat. There is also a small voltaic arc 
just at the junction of the rod and disk and from 
these comes the light. This simple and inexpen- 
sive lamp is reported to give a perfectly steady light 
of moderate power. It is also claimed that the 
resistance offered by the lamp is low, thus making 
it practical to put, at least, sixty lamps on one 
circuit. Other new lamps will be reported upon as 
soon as they can be examined. 


Hydraulic Fire-Escape. 


THE familiar hydraulic elevator, using a nest or 
group of pipes telescoping one within the other, has 
been recently applied to fire-escapes. The appa- 
ratus belongs to the self-erecting ladder type of 
fire-escape, and consists essentially of a hydraulic 
elevator mounted on wheels. Two hydraulic cylin- 
ders are fitted upright on the frame of a four- 
wheeled carriage. The pistons of these cylinders 
support, by means of universal joints, the larger of 
the four pipes of the elevator. When not in use, all 
the tubes are pushed one within another, and the 
nest of pipes rests horizontally on the carriage. In 
addition to the elevator tubes are six shorter tele- 
scopic tubes, designed to serve as legs or struts to hold 
the elevator in position when erect. On bringing 
the apparatus to the fire and releasing the horses, it 
is connected with the street mains or with an engine 
or hydraulic pump and water is forced into it. The 
first action of the water is to extend all the tele- 
scopic legs till they touch the ground and lift the 
apparatus clear of the carriage. The legs may then 
be clamped firmly together, and the elevator is then 
secure on a wide and solid base. The next opera- 
tion is to fill the cylinders, and as the pistons rise 
they lift the elevator tubes, and the lower end being 
weighted, the telescope rises and stands erect, and 





by means of clamps it may be secured in this posi- 
tion. Water is then forced into the elevator and it 
rises to its full height, and carrying a platform with 
a load of men and materials at the top. This plat. 
form is railed in, except on one side, where a short 
ladder is hung on hinges. By means of a windlass 
on the platform, this ladder may be placed at any 
desired angle to reach the roof or windows of the 
buildings above or below the level of the platform. 
The height of the elevator can also be regulated 
from the platform, and it may be raised or lowered 
by the men at the top at will. It will be observed 
that the apparatus gives a firm support at any 
desired point of its length, that the elevator may 
be raised or lowered even while heavily loaded, 
and that, as it is wholly of iron and filled with water, 
it will stand great exposure to heat without danger. 
An iron telescopic hose-pipe is fitted to the elevator, 
so that a stream may be turned on the fire from the 
platform, or an extra line of hose may be hung on 
the outside of the elevator. A fire-eScape of this 
description can be extended to a height of 17.08 
meters (56 feet), and lifting a load of 500 kilos in 
about nineteen seconds, and can be lowered in safety 
in seventeen seconds. When laid down on its car- 
riage, the elevator is about 2.13 meters (7 feet) high, 
and perhaps twice as long, and may be drawn by 
two horses. 


New Insulated Telegraph Wire. 


THE objections raised against the unsightly tele- 
graph poles used in our streets has called out a new 
telegraph wire, so perfectly insulated that it may be 
laid in the ground with safety and economy. Copper 
telegraph wire is cut into lengths of 3.05 meters (ten 
feet), and inserted in glass tubes of a slightly larger 
diameter, or just enough to fit loosely. The glass tube 
is then pushed into an iron pipe of the same length, 
and two pipes and inclosed wire are brought to a 
red heat in a furnace, and while hot are then drawn 
through rolls. This operation binds iron, glass and 
copper into a solid mass, and making an iron rod 
with a glass core inclosing the copper wire. The 
glass flows easily under the rolling, and when cold, 
makes a perfect insulation for the wire, while the 
iron skin gives strength and a durable covering. 
The ends of each length are then ground to.a con- 
vex surface, so that when the pieces are coupled 
together with ordinary gas-pipe coupling, the cop- 
per core comes in contact first, thus securing a good 
electrical connection. The exterior pipe is designed 
to be enameled, and is then ready for laying in the 
ground. 


Observing Underground Temperatures. 


A SIMPLE thermo-electric apparatus for testing 
the temperatures of waters in deep bore-holes has 
recently been introduced. It consists of a copper 
and iron wire, each insulated and joined together at 
one end, where, for a short distance, the insulation 
is removed. To find the temperature of the water 
in a boring, the two wires are lowered into the bore- 
hole till the pncovered end rests in the water. The 
upper ends of the wires are then connected with a 
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galvometer, and placed loosely in a basin of wa- 
ter. Now, so long as there is a difference in the 
temperature of the water in the basin and the water 
in the ground, the galvometer will be affected, and 
by raising or lowering the temperature of the water 
in the basin till the galvometer comes to rest the 
temperature of the lower water can be found. A 
thermometer placed in the basin of water will give 
the temperature below, because the two tempera- 
tures are alike 


Burning Wet Peat. 


THE extensive beds of peat found in the New 
England states have often been made the subject of 
experiment in the search for cheap fuel. Nearly all 
the efforts that have been made to utilize peat have 
proved abortive; the cost of cutting and drying 
being too great to enable peat to compete with coal. 
More recently, it has been found that a system of 
boiler setting already freely used in the Eastern 
states is capable of solving the peat fuel question in 
a satisfactory manner. This system is applied to 
horizontal tubular boilers, and consists essentially 
of a system of air ducts or pipes designed to convey 
the air needed for combustion, in a highly heated 
condition, to the rear of the fire. The boiler is set 
in brick in the usual manner, except that the fire-box 
is much deeper than the ordinary fire-box, the boiler 
being about 76 centimeters above the grate bars. 
In the brick walls on either side are open flues 
extending backward and forward several times the 
length of the boiler and next the fire. The en- 
trances of these flues are placed in front beside the 
furnace doors, and the outlets are at the sides above 
the fire and across the furnace behind the fire. 
These outlets into the furnace are covered with cast- 
iron plates perforated with a great number of small 
holes. On starting a fire, these long air ducts are 
heated, and the air, that soon begins to flow through 
them, becomes intensely heated and enters the fire 
under considerable pressure. The result is a com- 
plete combustion of the gases from the fuel. By 
the ordinary method of making the fire-places, the 
air needed for combustion is supplied under the 
grate bars. A part of the gas is supplied with oxy- 
gen and is consumed, but a large part escapes up 
the chimney as unburnt fuel. By supplying hot air 
behind and above the fire, these fugitive gases are 
caught and burned. On looking into the furnace 
from the sides or rear the gases may be seen taking 
fire and burning in long streaming flames at every 
hole in the plates over the air ducts. Raw peat 
contains a large percentage of gas, and the experi- 
ment has been made of burning it in this furnace 
with entire success. Peat freshly dug from a marsh 
is mixed with one-fourth its bulk of small bitumi- 
nous coal and thrown on the fire, and within a 
few minutes the gas flames begin to form on the 
flue openings, and presently the entire furnace is 
filled with flame, showing a practical gasification of 
the peat and a perfect combustion of the gases. 
No blower is needed, as the streams of hot air 
thrown on the fire create a good draught and effect- 
ively consume the peat and with good results in 











steam power. This system of boiler setting is 
already in extensive use, and in making it possible 
to burn peat with economy, will do much to utilize 
our vast stores of peaty fuel, and tend to cheapen 
the cost of steam power. A battery of boilers burn- 
ing peat every day was exhibited at the recent exhi- 
bition in Boston, and this description was made 
from examination there. 


Memoranda. 


A CONVENIENT method of finding the tempera- 
ture of pieces of hot metal has been introduced in 
several German rolling-mills. Dark-blue eye-glasses 
are tested by the foreman till he finds a glass of the 
proper degree of transparency to allow the light 
from hot rails to disappear from sight at a known 
temperature. Having secured the right glass he 
may look at red-hot rails and decide, by seeing the 
light fade out when the metal has cooled down to 
the desired temperature, when to cut the rails. By 
this method all the cutting will be performed at the 
same temperature, and the finished rails and other 
pieces of metal will be of the same length when 
cold. In using colored glasses for this purpose it 
will be essential that the same man uses the glasses, 
as any difference in vision would easily throw the 
observations out of proportion. 


Plastilina.—This new material, designed to take 
the place of modeling clay, is described as consisting 
of 51.2 per cent. of fatty acids and fat, 5.2 per cent. 
of oxide of zinc, 30.2 per cent. of sulphur, and 13.4 
per cent. of clay. To make a quantity, 300 parts of 
fatty acid (from olive oil) may be boiled in 43 parts 
of the oxide, and 130 parts of olive oil, and 60 parts 
of wax, and added, and the whole melted together. 
While still hot, 280 parts of sulphur and 118 parts 
of clay are stirred in till well mixed.. The material 
is said to have a somewhat disagreeable odor, but 
to serve a good purpose in modeling, as it requires 
no moistening. 

Test for Cotton.—To test linen fabrics mixed 
with cotton, it is recommended to dip the material 
in an alcoholic solution of aurine or yellow coral, 
and to then wash in a concentrated aqueous solution 
of carbonate of soda, when the linen threads will take 
a rose-red color, the cotton remaining unchanged. 


Coloring Zinc Articles.—The free use of zinc for 
making vessels and utensils of all kinds has created 
a demand for coloring materials for decorating the 
zinc. Some of these processes give excellent results, 
both in white and mixed colors. In a new process 
for coloring zinc, the articles are first scoured till 
bright with sharp quartz sand moistened with dilute 
muriatic acid, dipped quickly in water and then 
dried with white blotting paper. The articles are 
then placed in a solution of alkaline tartrate of 
copper at a temperature of 50° Fahr. This bath 
is made by dissolving three parts of air-dried tar- 
trate of copper in caustic soda-lye, containing four 
parts of hydrate of soda to forty-eight parts of water. 


*In placing the zinc articles in the bath they rapidly 


change color from violet to dark brown, then to 
green, to golden yellow and finally to purple. By 
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watching the process till any one of these stages is | 
reached and the desired color obtained, and then 
immediately removing the articles from the bath, 
and rinsing in water, the color may be made per- | 
manent. The metal must be at once dried carefully, 
and may then be varnished. The change from color 
to color in the bath is said to take place in less than 
eight minutes, and, unless the process is stopped 
inside of this time, the colors become confused and 
valueless for decoration. 

New Use for the Sand-blast.—The sand-blast 
has been recently applied to the sharpening of files 
and edge-tools. In cutting the teeth of files a burr 
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BORROWED SKATES. 


Mythological. 


THE mindful gods once, gave to men 
A bird of plain but soaring wing, 
Endowed with song so sweet, that when 
The warbler did his best to sing, 


All human sounds in wonder died, 
All other birds were mute and still, 
While the melodious vocal tide 
O’erspread the list’ning vale and hill. 


But, ah, vain thoughts this singer nursed ; 
He envied birds of brighter hue, 

And grieved that he could not be first 
In beauty’s shining circle too. 


So when the gods discerned this thing, 
They gave the bird his heart’s desire,— 

Bright golden plumes and gorgeous wing, 
All glowing fike celestial fire. 


Oh union rare of gifts divine! 
What richer boon could gods devise ? 
The fairest bird on earth to shine, | 
| 





The sweetest song below the skies ? 


Alas for pride and vain desire! 


On joyful wing he grandly shone; 


is formed on the top of the teeth, and by an ingeni- 
ous application of the sand-blast it has been found 
possible to reduce this burr, thus making the teeth 
sharp and clean. A double blast is used, and the 
file is held between them, and given a slight motion 
from side to side, and is drawn backward through 
the united blasts at the same time. Worn-out files 
are also resharpened and cleaned in the same man- 
ner. In sharpening edge-tools a blast using water 
with a little fine sand is employed with the steam 
or air. The process is reported to give excellent 
results, and is now being applied in a number of file 
shops and cutlery works. 


BRAC, 


But lo, his wondrous notes expire, 
His voice is changed, its music gone ! 


A humbled bird, of song bereft, 
He sought a quiet dwelling-place 

In forests dark; and, dying, left 
His beauty to a songless race. 


And ne’er could fallen man’s device 
The sylvan mutes to music wake; 
Now these poor birds of paradise 
Are hunted for their beauty’s sake. 
STEPHEN SMITH. 


The Lazy Lover. 


O BROOK, I suppose I ought to address you, 
Since I’m in a sentimental mood. 

I’m hardly up to it, really; but—bless you!— 
I’d do the appropriate thing if I could. 


But at least I can try. The adorable lady 
Who reigns o’er my heart, dwells—no, shat’s 
wrong !—she boards 
On your flowery marge, where it isn’t so shady 
As one would expect from the terms she affords. 


O brooklet, carry her this little message 
(Since you’re going that way, you can save me 
the walk): 
That 1 love her as much as I did at a less age, 
But that cash isn’t plenty—— Pshaw! - That’s 
not the talk! 


I mean, please inform her (I’m short of ideas)— 
That I'l! try to call when it isn’t so hot; 
And if 7 had as large an income as she has, 
I’d—well, it don’t matter much—I forget what. 
The fact is—but, brooklet, hold on! 
going 
The right way to find her; she lives up-stream, 
And you in the opposite quarter are flowing. 
So perhaps you'll do this: Since the heat 
extreme, 


You're not 


is 


And in summer I always favor “ protection ’'— 
Just oblige me by turning and going up hill! 
lt would emphasize neatly my strong predilection, 
And I shall be greatly obliged, if you will. 

GEORGE P. LATHROP. 
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The Man who Doubted his own Eyes. 
A Hindu Fable. 
BY JOEL BENTON. 


A BRAHMIN, going with a sheep, 

His wonted sacrifice to keep, 

Was followed by three rogues one day, 
Who planned to get his s away 
They would not take the ym toe s life, 
Nor did they wish to win by strife; 
And so this single stratagem 

Was cunningly devised by them. 


Placed far apart along his road, 

He needs must pass them with his load, 
When each agreed to say one thing 

In comment on his offering. 

As he approached, the first rogue said, 
“ Why bear that dog upon your head?” 
“*Tis not a dog,” the man replied, 

“Tt is a sheep for sacrifice.” 





As nothing more was left to say, 

The Brahmin plodded on his way, 

But thought the stranger very queer— 
When he the second knave drew near. 
At once the rogue in wonder said, 

* Who placed that dog upon your head ?” 
And now the Brahmin, looking round, 
Threw off the sheep upon the ground; 
But picked it up, and, blushing red, 
With care replaced it on his head. 
Except a smile thrown as he went, 

The rogue seemed quite indifferent 
Whether he cared the load to keep, 

Or whether it was dog or sheep. 

But when he neared his journey’s end, 
The third rogue hailed him as his friend: 
“O, father, whither now I pray ? 

What dog is that you take away?” 

The Brahmin could not doubt the three, 
And thought: “Some witch bewitches me,”— 
Then. throwing off the sheep for good, 
Ran home as swiftly as he could. 





But they who made him doubt his eyes 
Grew jolly o’er the sacrifice, 

And laughed and ate themselves to sleep, 
And thought the dog a glorious sheep. 


Leaves from a New Shorter Catechism. 
(With Notes.) 


What is God? The effectual cause of the phe- 


nomena of the universe; an entity whose existence | 


it is scientifically unpleasant to assume, but logically 
impossible to deny. 

Note.—Whereas, God was once very much of a man, now, 
man is very much of a God 

What is Man? ‘The supreme product of the de- 
velopmental forces acting on organic forms. 

Nore.—Originally man was simply a cell, now he is a com- 
plex one. 

Of What is Man made? Of protoplasm. 

Nore.—Formerly organisms were supposed to be made of 


dust, now we know dust to be made of organisms. 


At Death, to what does Man return? To gas. 
Nore.—Spiritualism would make this a verb in the infinitive 
Science shows that this supremest product of cosmic forces 

drops at once into its first elements. 

















| and a catastrophe too extraordinary for belief ; 





| of safety, so to speak 


What is the Chief End of Man? To attain “sweet- 
ness and light.” 

Nore.—This only applies to the upper classes. 

What is true Morality ? 
one’s environment. 


Norte.—This rule makes up by its universality for the limita- 
It reaches from man to the polyp. 


Complete adaptation to 


tions of the previous one. 

What is Religion? A form of sensibility, the ex- 
pression of a class of emotions (affecting especially 
women ) developed by the desire to know our origin, 
destiny and moral nature. 

Norte.—Religion is universal and will always be indispensa- 
ble, except to those who have attained sweetness and light. 

What is Faith? Faith is an emotion clinging to 
the high things which reason has not yet demon- 
strated. 

Notr.—There are two kinds: 
in an ennobling supernaturalism , 
in an alluring hypothesis. 


(a) Religious faith, the belief 
(4) Scientific faith, the belief 


C. L. Dana. 


A Ballad. 


Containing and narrating strange and remarkable adventures, 
the whole, some- 
what suggestive of Robin Hood 
L. 
In which the hero is described. 


JACK JOHNSON was a farmer’s lad, 
As bright as bright could be; 

He knew not what the sea was like, 
And ran away to see. 


il. 
In which the previous occupation of the hero is dexterously 
contrasted with his new employment. 
The ship puts out, its sails are set, 
And soon they catch the breeze; 
Jack, many times “had seized a plow, 
But ne’er had plowed the seas. 
Ill. 
In which there is a description of the fare of the hero, with a 
neat allusion to Egypt, most apropos to the Obelisk. 
His bed was bad, his fare was worse, 
His coffee naught but slops ; 
They lived on pork piled higher than 
A pyramid of Ch’ops. 


Iv. 
In which a peculiarity of the vessel is set férth. 
Jack worked quite hard, he calked the ship, 
That better she might swim ; 
Oft when he tried to pitch the ship, 
The ship it did pitch him. 


- 
In which a dreadful storm anses. 
The life on board that ship was hard, 
A cross without a crown; 


And when a dreadful storm came up, 

The ship it did go down. 

vi. 

In which the hero finds a coign of vantage—a chicken-coop 
and is safely delivered of a sage reflection. 
And Jack swam to a tiny skiff, 

With many a thought of Molly; 
He did not hesitate to say, 

The boat was not so jolly. 
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A FLANK MOVEMENT ON THE HANGING COMMITTEE. 


A simple device for seeing most of the best pictures at the Academy. 


vit. 


In which a second and even more apt comparison is ventured 
on by the author, between the former occupation and present 
unfortunate situation of the hero. 

And Jack soon saw to steer the boat, 

Would cause to him much toil; 

The tiller that he knows the best, 

Is a tiller of the soil. 


vu. 
In which the hero deserts the sea for the land. 
At last on the rocks the boat did strike, 
But Johnson did not drown; 
On land he’s cast up by the sea, 
And is no more cast down. 
1X. 


In which the reader may reasonably expect to find something 
exciting, but is disappointed; for the effect of the stanza is, on 
the contrary, soothing. 

On shore he toiled in the hot, hot sun, 

Until his hands were brown; 

Though he lay down upon his bed, 

’Twas not a bed Of down. 


x. 
In which relief arrives at last. 


But one fine morn, Jack Johnson, brave, 
The hero of my tale; 





(Invented by one of the “ skied.”’) 


He, who so long had sailed the sea, 
At last did see a sail. 


XI. 
In which the hero goes on a long voyage, and the reader 
begins to wonder to what end these adventures are related. 
He hailed the ship, he got on board, 
He had to take its trip; 
The captain would not ship the man, 
Unless he would man the ship. 


xi. 

In which the hero reaches port, and the probable conclusion 
of his heroic ventures is gently indicated—with the aid of an 
extra foot in one line. 

At length. Jack Johnson reached his home, 

His dangers then were past, 
He found his Molly true, and he became 
A union jack at last. 


xmt. 
In which the end is reached,—to the relief of the hero and 
the reader. 
The wedding-day is quickly here, 
—(How swiftly Time does fly!)— 
And his, like many another match, 
Resulted in a tie. 


(And the reader is requested to pause and declare on his 
honor, if he sees wherein this ballad is suggestive of Robin 
Hood.) 


A. Z. 
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